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On the 
floor is 
pattern 


GUARANTEE 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


REMOVE SEAL WITH 
DAMP CLOTH 


Look for 
this Gold Seal 


There is only one guaranteed Con- 
goleum and that is Gold-Seal Congoleum 
identified by the Gold Seal shown above. 


CoNGOLEUM ComMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Pittsburgh 
Montreal London Paris Rio de Janeiro 


Gold-Seal Congoleum 


Art-Rug No, 530 








‘Honestly, there’s no wear-out to 
this rag—and it cost so little too.” 


For the modern living-room floor there’s no 


other low-priced floor-covering as durable, prac- 
tical and satisfactory as a Gold-Seal Congoleum 
Rug. These beautiful rugs are fast replacing dust- 
collecting woven floor-coverings which are never 
really clean after even the heaviest sweeping. 


Durable and sanitary, Congoleum Rugs come 


in attractive patterns suitable for every room in 
the house. They’re so easy to clean—a few strokes 
with a damp mop and the smooth, enamel surface 
is fresh and spotless. Their rich colors never fade. 


Another convenience—they lie flat on the floor 


without fastening; never turn up at the edges. 


Note the Low Prices 


ft. $ 9:95 The rugs illustrated are 
fr. 12.40 made onlyinthe fivelarge 
fr. 14.95 sizes. Thesmallerrugsare 


ft,° 17250 made in other designs to 


ft 19 95 harmonize with them. 


All prices subject to change without notice 
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Victrola VI 
$35 







Victrola [IX 
$75 


k . 
Mahogany or oak — Vee 50 Mahogany or oak 


Mahogany or oak 







Victrola No. 220 
$200 






Victrola No. 240 
$115 






Victrola No a electric, Dialidemeia dn wallien hea La 100 


Mahogany or walnut Mahogany or walnut 


Select the style you prefer 
but be sure it is a Victrola! 


There are no better judges of performance than those who themselves 
perform. Practically without exception, all those who represent most in 
the world of musical art choose the Victrola as the one best instrument 
to perpetuate their achievements. The purchase of a Victrola therefore 
carries with it assurances of satisfaction which can be obtained in no 
other music-reproducing instrument. 





Hear these Victor Records by the world’s most famous artists: 


| For You Alone Caruso 87070 $1.25 
Song of the Volga Boatmen Chaliapin 88663 1.75 
OP Car’lina Galli-Curci 66014 1.25 
My Laddie Gluck 64183 1.25 
Caprice Viennois Violin Kreisler 74197 | ey 
Mother Machree McCormack 64181 1.25 
Good-Bye Melba 88065 1.75 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 10 Piano Paderewski 74788 1.75 
Spinning Song Piano Rachmaninoff 64921 1.25 


Danny Boy Schumann-Heink 88592 1.75 


Go to the nearest dealer in Victor products and ask him to play 
these records for you. They are representative of the great Victor 
Catalog. You will be thrilled by their music and.realize as you never 
have before your need of such music as the Victrola and Victor Records 
used together can produce. 


Victrola 


Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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James R. Fitzgerald, Jr.. 


Yankton, So. Dakota. 
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This robust little boy shows the vood health and 
happiness that is characteristic of babies raised on 
Mellin’s Food and milk. 


Write today for a copy of our helpful book, “The Care and Feeding of Infants”. and 
a Free Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


VMellin’s Food Company, Boston, Mass. 
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My wife asked me to do this 


—'" offer you a new delight—an olive oil shampoo 


By V. K. CASSADY, B. S., M. S., Chief Chemist 


















My wife told me she wished ¥ bax me this. And, too, famous : ht 
someone would invent a V ’* specialists of the scalp. So I 
shampoo that would not set out to perfect a thorough 
leave hair dry and brittle. She cleanser, yet one mild and gentle, was 
said all women wanted it. And which would leave that dainty ing 
asked me to try my hand—I am __sheenwhichaddssotoone’scharm. 
chief chemist at Palmolive. A scientific creation ' ‘nile 
Now I have one—Olive Oil—as Thousands of women, many 
advised by world authorities on famous beauties, have written 
hair beauty. me already. They say results 
I should esteem it a favor for re @ revelation. 

you to test it. And then to give Your hair clean. 
























me your opinion. The scalp tingling—dandruff- nis 
A more gentle way free and healthy. aw 
Ifound that most shampooswere Yet—gleamingly, gloriously alive, “i . 
tooharsh;thatwhiletheycleaned immediately after a shampoo! hin 
they took the life and lustrefrom I think you will thank me for of- Mel 
the hair. Sceres of women told fering this scientific way to you. a 
m if 

wist 
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“Brant's sort-a like his pa was,” 
said Martha. 


out to Missourey afore he 


“His pa went 


wed with me” 
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Nomad Blood 


WICE a year, regularly, Brant 
Northcutt returned for a fort- 
night to the little log house 
on Swifts Creek: in mid- 
spring, after March winds and April’s 
warming sun had dried the sloping 
icres for plowing; in late autumn, when 

- crops he had planted were ready for 

athering, the meat hog was fat enough 

to be slaughtered, and his worn old 
mother needed his man’s strength and 
ingenuity to fortify her against the en- 
croaching mountain winter. 

Where he wandered during the eleven 
other months of the year nobody in that 
isolated Kentucky region could visualize 
exact even when he told them. Some 
folk there resented his wanting to stay 

ty from the hills to which they clung 
vith inherent loyalty and beyond whose 
st rated horizon they had never been, 
and his semi-annual visits home were a 
fixe d cause in that neighborhood for much 
speculation and gossip. His mother, after 
a while, had come to accept her life alone 
in the cabin as inevitable; she questioned 
her son but little and asked no more of 
him than he willingly gave. But Tilda 
McGlone, who lived on Red River at the 
mouth of Swifts Creek, followed his 
journeyings with an eager forefinger on a 
map that he once had brought her, and 
wistfully counted the moons that filled 
and darkened from planting time to 
harvest and from harvest time to spring. 

Tilda heard the gossip which began to 
seep through the Red River country after 
Brant had been gone the first few seasons. 

She was just sixteen then. Brooding over 
it until she saw him again helped to cast 





By Lewis H. Kilpatrick 


INustrated by Louis Rogers 


her adolescent features into mature mold 
and gave her innocence a painful glimpse 
of things worldly. 

“Brant,” she said, when he came the 
next April, “I was down to Aunt Sally 
Gabbard’s at a huskin’ bee last fall, atter 
ye left, and the folks thar that night were 
talkin’ about ye mightily.” 

It was a balmy Sunday afternoon. 
Tilda and the young man were strolling 
aimlessly along the greening banks of the 
river; she stopping now and then to pluck 
a wild-flower, he to fling a stone at some 
venturesome water snake lured from its 
hole by the sun. He did not catch the 
quiver of anxiety in the girl’s voice or 
notice the suspense reflected in her soft 
hazel eyes. 

“Wal,” he drawled, “if them folks 
worked their hands like they done their 
jaws, I reckon Aunt Sally got enough corn 
shelled to do her plumb through the 
winter.” 

“Yas, but that aint what I mean,” 
Tilda went on hastily, while her courage 
was at flood. “Somebody thar at the 
party up and ‘lowed that ye must have a 
turrable grudge agin these parts, jedgin’ 
by how sca’ce ye’ve made yerself amongst 
us fer the last two year. They wondered 
what hit is that’s keepin’ ye away so 
much o’ the time. 

“Alec Deaton was standin’ by, and he 
sort-a laughed. 


“That Brant Northcutt’s a slick 


un,’ he says, ‘but he aint foolin’ me 
none. He’s married him a woman 
down below, one o’ them high-toned 
furrin gals. That’s why he jest 
visits round up here and lives in the 
settlements, whar he kin be with her.’ ” 

The question was tremulous: “Brant 
—have ye?” 

He had halted before she asked it. His 
habitual dreamy, half-humorous expres- 
sion changed suddenly to a threatening 
scowl and his gray eyes clinched hers. 

“Was my maw thar that night?” he 
demanded. 

Tilda dumbly shook her head. 

“This here country won’t be shed o’ 
snakes whilst that fork-tongued Alec 
Deaton’s a-livin’,” he declared with more 
contempt than anger. ‘‘But’’—disap- 
pointment tinged his tone—‘“‘I did figger 
that I had friends on Red River who'd 
speak up fer me when I’m lied about be- 
hind my back.” 

“Ye have got friends,” she cried, the 
icy shadow of months lifted from her 
heart, “‘plenty of em. When Alec ’lowed 
that thar at Aunt Sally’s, Jonas Stiles he 
says: 

“‘Brant Northcutt’s oneasy natured 
and he hankers to keep a-stirrin’, but he 
aint a sneak. More’n that, he's come 
home each year agin the fust freeze and 
fixed ole Marthy up fer the winter; then 
he’s been back afore the last frost, makin’ 
her comfortable fer the summer. A young 
feller who'll do that fer his maw, ’stead 
o’ leavin’ hit to her er the neighbors, kin 
git credit on my store books any time he’ - 
wants hit.’ 
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“Yas,” Pap says, ‘I see him round the 
bent from my house a-workin’ when he’s 
home. Them two brothers and sister 0’ 
hissen, that married and moved off, aint 
so fer away that they couldn’t drap back 
oncet in a while and help look atter the 
ole woman. But they don’t. Brant he 
does hit all. And no matter if hit’s a 
furrin gal er a mounting gal that he takes 
up with, she'll do well—if she kin jest 
keep him from strayin’ off.” 

“My own pap ’lowed that, Brant, and 
I heerd him,” Tilda finished, looking down 
at the posy of wild-flowers in her hand. 

“T kind-a like the way ye’ve got yer 
ha’r twisted to the back o’ yer head,” 
was Brant’s only comment. “Hit be- 
comes ye.” 


T was the very next day, however, that 

he got her the map, making a special trip 
on foot to Campton, the village county 
seat, to buy it. Together they studied it, 
he explaining that each patch of color, 
bounded by black lines, was a separate 
state and that all of them composed the 
United States. The girl was astonished to 
learn that the Kentucky mountains were 
such a small part of the whole, even less 
than a fourth of her own commonwealth’s 
area. It stung her natiye pride, but 
broadened her provincialism. It also made 
her faintly realize the distances that would 
lie between her and Brant when he went 
away again. 

“I aint a-goin’ to waste no more time 
prodjectin’ round Kaintucky,” he re- 
marked. “Several fellers I met have tole 
me I ought to try the big settlements. I 
reckon | will.” 

“Why, I thought ye liked hit down be- 
low,” said Tilda, surprised. 

“Aw, thar’s a heap o ’ clev er folks in the 
Blue Grass—but a po’ mounting man 
don’t count fer much amongst ’em. Ye’ve 
got to have a handful, er eddication, er a 
grandsire who was gov’ner o’ the state er 
somethin’, afore they’ll pay ye any mind. 
They air too stuck-up fer me. I’m a- 
goin’ on farther.” 

His strong shoulders unconsciously 
squared themselves as he spoke and his 
eyes, charged with more than an average 
share of youth’s burning restlessness, 
roved longingly toward the far horizon. 
His smooth lips parted for a sharp intake 
of breath, his cheeks caught the eager 
color of the sunset, and he impatiently 
scraped the ground with his broganed 
feet, like a racer awaiting the starter’s 
pistol. So one of his pioneering fore- 
fathers must have faced the west from 
the Piedmont, seven score years before 
when he heard the call of new lands, the 
irresistible challenge to cross the Blue 
Ridge, explore and conquer. 

But Tilda could not see in Brant the 
child of a nomadic race, an inheritor of 
the early Kentuckians’ wanderlust. She 
was ignorant of their history. He was to 
her an individual personality, vaguely 
superior to all the other boys she knew; 
his inner thoughts and motives were be- 
yond her understanding, hence they com- 
manded her respect; and his vigorous 
young body awakened in hers the first 
passionate murmurings of girlhood. She 
loved him. Yet she was a lineal daughter 
of those women who waited stoically at 
home while their men went forth with 
flintlock and ax into the unknown. Pa- 
tience was a duty of her mountain sex; 


uncomplaining endurance of the inevita- 
ble, a virtue she had suckled from her 
mother’s breast. 

Thus she saved her tears for her loft 
pillow when, after an emotionless good- 
by, Brant disappeared down the road 
from her house toward the outer world. 
And, beginning that summer, she went to 
Martha Northcutt’s more frequently 
than even near-neighborliness demanded. 
Swifts Creek poured its waters into Red 
River just in front of the McGlone porch 
and the Northcutt cabin was a scant half- 
mile up the creek, round the sloping 
shoulder of a ridge. Tilda could see the 
tip of its rock chimney from her loft 
window and tell by the volume of its 
smoke whether the old woman was at 
work indoors or outside. 

“Brant’s sort-a like his pa was about 
farmin’,’ Martha said one day while 
Tilda was helping her grub the weeds be- 
tween the young corn hills. ‘He al’ays 
keeps ever’ inch o’ land he’s got busy and 
grows a-plenty. 

“T tole him that ten acre o’ corn is 
more’n I kin use. But he got Ike Bowen 
to tend the other ha’f on sheers and 
‘lowed that what I don’t need he kin 
sell fer me. ’Pears like he’s afeerd I won’t 
have everthing I want, when—Law 
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knows!—I aint never wanted nothin’ 
I didn’t have. A good bed and vittles 
and a new caliker dress oncet a year, 
that’s all I’m axin’ fer on this airth.” 

“T reckon Brant’s seein’ a heap o’ 
sights whar he is right now,” ventured the 
girl, pausing over her hoe and pushing 
back her sunbonnet. 

“Yas, I reckon. he is,’ repeated his 
mother. ‘Travelin’ round a lettle helps 
to settle a young feller by larnin’ him 
whar he kin be best content. His pa 
went out to Missourey and stayed a seal 
afore he wed with me. Atter that he 
wouldn’t leave the county.” 

“T shouldn’t doubt but Brant’ll like the 
big settlements and want to live in ’em,”’ 
Tilda murmured, and resumed her hoe- 
ing. “He talked that a-way to me.’ 


UT she was mistaken. When he re- 
turned that fall, he was more dissatis- 
fied with the cities he had visited than he 
had been with the Kentucky lowlands. 
He pointed on the map to Cincinnati, 
then to Pittsburg, Detroit and Chicago, 
and his comments on all were similar. 
‘‘Aw, thar’s several clever folks in that 
town, jedgin’ by the few I got acquainted 
with—but the air was so chuck full o’ 
smoke and queer smells that hit made 
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me sick at my stomick, and they puts 
medicine in their drinkin’ water so that 
hit aint fitten to swaller. I didn’t hang 
round thar more’n a month. Hit don’t 
take me long to git the lay o’ sich country. 

“Some ’lows that the cities air big 
‘cause they got no end o’ people and 
houses. But I don’t call no place big 
whar ye can’t hardly crook yer elbow 
thout lammin’ a body in the ribs and 
can't see more’n a few mile at a stretch. 
They air too shet in and stiflin’ fer a 
mounting man, shore! 

‘Reckon I’ll be goin’ to Louisiana afore 
cold weather begins. (Hit’s that yaller 
state at the bottom.) I’ve heerd hit 
stays warm all winter down thar, and I 
want to kind-a git a idee o’ them cotton 
‘eave Maybe I'll like cotton faisin’ 

tter’n growin’ mounting craps.’ 
"Finns however, he saw that his own 
helds were cleared, the fodder stripped 
and stored in the barn and the bin filled. 
\fter the neighborhood hog-killing |e 
Was a goodly supply of fresh pork 1 
Martha’s meat house. A great pile of im 
wood rose near her kitchen door; new 
clay sealed the chinks in the cabin 

walls against winter’s wind and snow; 
wl a rough pavement of flat stones 
was laid through the mud, connecting 


. 
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the dwelling with the three out-buildings. 

“Maw, is thar anything more I kin do 
fer ye afore I leave?” Brant asked, search- 
ing her wrinkled face with restrained af- 
fection. ‘We got a leetle money ahead, 
and I aim to spend ever’ cent o’ hit on 
ye. 

“Wal’”’—Martha thought a moment— 
“ye might git me a clay pipe er two and 
and some tobackey. That’s all I need 
since Tilda made me a gift o’ this here.” 

She took down a black yarn ‘“‘fascina- 
tor’ from a peg above her bed. 

“Tilda she knit hit herself, to keep the 
neuralgey out o’ my head, she says. She 
knows how to do with a needle,” the 
mother declared, “‘and she’s jest as handy 
round a cook stove. I can’t figger how a 
gal as clever and sightly as her has stayed 
unwed even this long. 

“Boys now aint like they was in my 
day.” She glanced sidewise at her son. 
“Then they picked ’em a gal like Tilda 
and settled down early; but these times 
their eyes air blind and they passes by 
what they can’t find a twin to nowhar 
else. Hit plumb beats me the way they 
does.” 

Brant was hunting for his hat. “I'll 
borry one o’ Jacob McGlone’s hosses,”’ 
he said, “‘and ride over to Jonas Stiles’ 
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Tilda, her own face colorless. 
braced herself to, meet 
the question; but she 
could not speak 


store fer them pipes and 
tobacker this evenin’. Vl 
fetch ye a new pair 0’ shoes, 
too. Them ye got on air 
about wore out.” 

“Why don’t ye take Tilda 
‘long with ye?’ Martha 
suggested. “She kin ride 
her pa’s other hoss.” 

He was at the door. “I'll 
ax if thar’s anything I kin git 
fer her folks,” he replied over 
his shoulder. “Thar won’t 
be no use in her a-goin’.” 

“She’s come to be a sight 
o’ help to me—” began the 
old woman persistently; but 
Brant was gone. 

Tilda herself waited hun- 
grily for some echo of her 
own emotion in his words 
and actions. But though he 
talked freely and trusted her 
with many confidences, he 
never spoke of love. 

She noticed, however, that 
since he had been away his 
manners were different. Now 
he always gave her his hand 
as they crossed a foot-log or 
gully, lifted his hat when 
they met and parted, and, 
stranger still, stepped aside 
to let her precede him when 
the trail they were following 
grew narrow. Yet, watching, 
she saw that he acted simi- 
larly toward other girls and 
women. True, she was the 
only girl he ever “kept com- 
pany with” while at home; 
but at the infrequent dances, 
parties and “‘preachin’s” they 
attended, he bestowed his 
courtesies impartially as the occasion 
demanded. 

“I’m a-goin’ to take Brant away from 
e,’ whispered a mountain coquette as 
Tien Pence ended his exhortations one 
spring Sunday. “Tilda, yo’ tell him I 
said he’s the hightonedest feller on the 
river. Tell him!” 

Tilda, too proud not to accept the dare, 
did tell him before they left the meeting 
house yard. 

“Shucks!” He shrugged. “A heap 
slicker gal than Ethel waited on me in 


the Bayou Rest’rant last winter. Wanda 
was her name.” 2 
His frankness went the limit: “She 


come purty near gettin’ me crazy about 
her, too. Grabbed me for a necklace, a 
box o’ candy and several tickets to the 
movies. Then I begun to see that she 
flirted with ha’f the men she waited on 
—and I layed down. The week before I 
left that town she married and went off 
with a ile driller, who, hit turned out, 
had a wife already. Gals sech as her and 
Ethel don’t have to hunt far to meet 
their match.” 

The confession, with its hidden grain 
of the confessor’s philosophy, reassured 
Tilda. She knew much more of the ways’ 

(Continued on page 75) 








































In the long twilights and on moonlight nights it became an accustomed thing for him to ride with her 
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Spear of Shadow Valley 


A Tale of the Modern Frontier 


Résume of Part One 

[ESFERATION was well named, 

Dickson Spear thought, riding 
into it for the first time—a dingy 
little village of shacks, cabins and 
stores strung along the mountain 
highway; dozing horses at hitch-rails; 
a stray cow or two; snuffling pigs; 
numerous sleeping dogs; languid, dis- 
spirited men lounging in the sun. Des- 
peration, Kern county, California. 

Spear pulled up his horse before the 
County Mercantile Store—J. Purdy, 
Prop., Postofiice, aware that he was 
being observed closely and in no friendly 
manner by a group of horsemen idling 
across the street. Asking for his mail, 


he was struck by the attractiveness of 


the girl who with enigmatic banter gave 
him two letters. One was from a Govern- 
ment office, and Purdy, the girl’s father, 
seemed interested init. But Spear, in an- 
swering his leading questions, disclaimed 
its importance, and with a final hope ex- 
pressed to the girl that he would receive 
plenty of mail, he mounted his horse and 
rode to the east toward Shadow Valley. 

Soon after Spear left the town Sandy 
Gough rode hastily up Pah-ute Creek, 
leaving the road that Spear followed and 
entering a steep trail leading upward to 
the Volcanic Cliffs. Coming at last to a 

cave, he found Boom Hassell and several 
men mixing a mash. 

“‘There’s a Government feller coming 
up to the Valley,” said Sandy breath- 
lessly. ‘“‘Anyway, he don’t belong here, 
and old man Purdy gave him a letter from 
a gover ment office that’s been waiting 
for him a week.” 

“What’s he here for?” Hassell de- 


manded. 
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“He didn’t tell Purdy—or if he did 
P urdy didn’t tell me. 

“That old snake! Double crossing me, 
probably!” snarled Hassell. “I'll take 
your horse, Gough, and head off that 
stranger.” 

Boom Hassell spurred recklessly down 
a dangerous chimney in the cliff and was 
waiting when Spear came along the road. 

“Who are you?” he demanded bluntly. 

“My name is Spear. And yours?” 

“You'll learn my name if you pester 
round enough.” Spear noticed that he 
was giving him a closer appraisal, and 
that a little start of surprise appeared on 
his face. “My name’s Hassell,” the man 
said then. ‘What’s your business here, 
if you don’t mind saying?” 

“T do mind.” 

“You planning to stay?” 

“T’m not making any plans yet.” And 
without looking back Spear rode away. 

Following the road he came to the 
Mouth, from where he could see Shadow 
Valley spread before him. A great ranch 
occupied the level hemmed in by moun- 
tains, but it seemed to Spear more a park 
than a ranch, with its lush growing things, 
its great oak and pine trees, its well kept 
fields, and he marveled at the tales he had 
heard of tt—tales of open warfare, feuds, 
bloodshed and loot. 

It was five o’clock when he met the 
ranch superintendent, Bixby, a sensitive, 
proud man, irresolute in making decisions, 


Bixby read 
the letter of introduction Spear gave 
him. ‘Under the circumstances I have 


a driver but not a leader. 


no option,” he said. “But I’ll tell you 

that I don’t like taking other people's 

men on here. You can start in the 

office, and after that we willsee. But 
if you were sent out here to spy on me, 
or to understudy me for the job, we'll 
come to trouble together, Spear!” 

“T’m neither a spy nor an understudy 
Bixby,” said Spear with unperturbed 
humor. “If I don’t do the work you can 
give me my time.” 


At the stable he earned the gratitude of 


Smiley Aker, an unusually short and 
powerful stableboy, by rescuing Smiley’s 
dog from a man who was mistreating the 
animal. Under threat of giving him a 
beating, Spear forced the bully to apolo- 
gize and to promise he would leave Ace 
High, the little dog, alone in the future. 

As the sulky group of spectators de- 
parted, one man approached Spear and 
spoke approvingly. “You going to sta) 
here, neighbor?” he asked. 

“T think so. Why?” 

“Well, you did a vad job just now, but 
you made an awful good enemy at the 
same time. Ever hear of Boom Hassell 
Well, that bully you just sent on his way 
is a side-kicker of Boom’s. He does the 
thinkin’ and Boom does the gun-fightin’. | 
lay you'll hear of this performance again.”’ 


. IV 


ICKSON SPEAR slipped easily 
into the routine of the Shadow 
Valley Ranch of the Sierra Land 
and Cattle Company. He was 
assigned no definite place: he kept books, 
made up time-sheets, rewrote reports, 
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ran errands, tallied cattle and sheep, 
checked a crew of hay balers, made out the 
pay-roll. Bixby, the superintendent, was 
outwardly cold, if not hostile, but secretly 
the man, who was lazy and who chafed at 
routine, congratulated himself repeatedly 
on the happy find of some city official of 
the concern. Usually men sent him were 
worthless or dangerous, and he had to be 
convinced. In this case Spear convinced 
him. But their relations were marked by 
« businesslike interchange of the briefest 
sentences—on Bixby’s side scarcely civil. 

Once Spear was sent to Desperation, 
hut he did not see Laslie Purdy, the store- 
keeper’s daughter, though he looked for 
her and (he confessed to himself, home- 

ard bound) was disappointed. Of Boom 
Mm issell and his crew, of whom he was be- 
poning to hear more and more, he saw 
nothing. The whole countryside held 
H aoa in awe, Spear discovered, and 
wondered why. He seemed a cheap and 
insolent bully only a few degrees higher 
in courage or type than the red-haired 
“Sloe Gin” Peasley who had tortured 
Smiley Aker’s mongrel dog. Peasley him- 
lf kept his distance. For the moment at 
east none of the calamities some of the 
rew seemed to anticipate for the new- 
mer befell or were even forecast by 
vents. Life became humdrum, and 

ear, metaphorically speaking, yawned. 


JHE gratitude of Smiley Aker was 
4 pathetic and, Spear thought, out of 
proportion. The dwarfed human oddity 
became Spear’s shadow. He was stable- 
, unbelievably strong, agile and quick, 
and although he had upwards of forty 
horses to care for, was always through 
\ with his work by ten o’clock in the morn- 
Thereafter he had nothing to do save 
ay teamsters and riders for an hour in 
he evening and keep himself out from 
nder the eye of the superintendent. 
“What’ll you take for Ace High?” 
pear asked Smiley, jestingly, one day. 
lhe little man’s face clouded. 
“T wouldn’t take a thousand dollars for 
m from anybody else, Mr. Spear,” he 
said earnestly. “But if you want him 
‘|| give him to you.’ 
He meant it. His dearest possession— 
s closest and possibly his only friend— 
he would have forced the gift on 
pear. The incident touched the latter 
and he was to remember it later on. 
Meanwhile there was an odd develop- 
ent of another sort that Spear puzzled 
r and finally gave up as a riddle. 
\Vaiting on the table in the mess house 
was a buxom, red-lipped, strong young 
man whom the men called Maggie, 
pparently because it exasperated her. 
‘pear scarcely noticed her, but she seemed 
be noticing him and, for the first few 
days, to be openly and avowedly un- 
friendly to him. He did not know why, 
id he did not much care except that he 
as a friendly person by nature and that, 
because he was young and buoyant, he 
had a pride easily hurt by the frank 
enmity of a good-looking young woman. 
“Why do you hate me, Margaret?” he 
as ee. her one evening when he happened 
: meet her after supper on the long porch 
ee big mess house. 
The girl drew back. 
“T guess I can hate you if I want to,” 
she replied in a surly voice. “And my 
name isn’t Margaret.” 
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“T beg pardon. I thought you disliked 
the name Maggie.” 

“Save yourself some trouble by not 
thinking about me!” 

“T will if it annoys you. 
to be friendly.” 

“T don’t need your friendliness.” 

“All right. Only if I’ve done anything 


I only meant 





“You?” She looked him up and down 
scornfully. “You couldn’t hurt me if you 
tried.” 


UT a few days later she saddled a 
light roan horse after dinner and rode 
down the Pah-ute Creek road. She came 
back late; Spear, worrying over a tangle 
in his accounts, heard her come in. Half 
an hour later he was surprised to find her 
standing silently in the door of the office. 
“l’m sorry I was cranky the other 
day,” she said, her face white in the dim 
light from his student lamp. “I didn’t 
mean what I said.” 

Dickson Spear rose, crossed to the door. 

“That’s quite all right,” he said. “I’m 
glad there’s no hard feeling between us.” 

“T thought you were making fun of 
me,” she said. Her voice softened and 
she stepped back into the shadow. 

“You were mistaken. I didn’t know 
your name, and I saw that you didn’t 
want to be called Maggie.” 

“You could call me by my name if 
you wanted to,” she suggested. There was 
unmistakable coquetry in her tone. Spear 
was puzzled. 

“I'd like to know it, at any rate,” he 
said. 

“Tt’s Pauline.” 

“Good. And thank you for coming in.” 

“That means you want me to go now?” 

“Why, I expect you’d better, hadn’t 
you? It’s late.” 

“Oh, I know when I’m not wanted,” 
she said a little sharply. 

“Good night, Pauline.” 

Spear stepped back and reached for 
the door knob. The girl came forward 
again quickly, and her hand rested on his. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to be cross again. 
Excuse me! I—I—good night!” 

She ran away then, and left a be- 
wildered young man behind her. 

After that her attention to him, while 
covert and undemonstrative, was yet un- 
mistakable. She favored him in the ser- 
vice, she gave him a smile when others 
were not about, and she seemed to be 
falling in his way frequently. Spear 
thought little of the matter. 

But she quite boldly asked him, one 
Saturday night, to go for a ride with her. 
He had not been off the ranch for ten 
days and his legs ached to feel saddle 
leather under them again. He went with 
her, after dark, and they rode up the 
Pah-ute and she showed him the lights 
of Bakersfield, fifty miles away, from a 

romontory high above Shadow Valley. 
They were as platonic as two men—at no 
time did the girl display her earlier 
coquetry. Spear was amused, then in- 
terested. She was not a bright girl, but 
she was quick and friendly, and he had to 
own that he enjoyed the ride. They re- 
turned very slowly; reached the ranch at 
midnight. 

On Sunday, decked out for a holiday, 
Spear went to Desperation. He had made 
up his mind that he would see Laslie 
Purdy if he had to ride to Caliente to do 
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it. She was not at home, her father said. 
Spear thought the old man was less 
cordial than he had been. 

“Do you know where she has gone, Mr. 
Purdy?” Spear asked. 

“Nop a." 

“Nor when she will be back?” 

“Ge , ah oe 

ant say. 

Spear thanked him and rode away. 
Riding at random he suddenly encount- 
ered her, loping in on her small well-knit 
pinto from the Hot Springs road. 

“Hello, there!’ he cried gaily. 

She had reined her horse to a walk, 
but she did not pull up. Spear was chilled. 
She looked at him straight—rode on. 

He wheeled his black and drew alongside. 

“See here, Miss Purdy!” he cried earn- 
estly. “I don’t want to be a nuisance, but 
there seems to be something in this coun- 
try that makes every one dislike me. I 
want to know what it is? What has gone 
wrong? Won’t you tell me?” 

She faced him coldly. 

“Were you really so drunk last night 
that you don’t remember?” 

“Drunk? Last night? I haven’t been 
drunk since I was a sophomore, and I 
haven’t had a drink now for four months! 
What do you mean?” 

“Where were you last night?” 

“IT was—” he colored, remembering. 
“T was at the ranch, and I rode up the 
Pah-ute a few miles.” 

“Up the Pah-ute? You rode down, 
you mean. You got drunk at the French- 
man’s Orchard or at Willits, and you 
came to my house and insulted me! Now, 
does that refresh your memory?” 

Spear drew back. 

“f give you my word, Miss Purdy,” he 
said, “that I was nowhere near Despera- 
tion last night. And drunk or sober I 
would not insult you or come to your 
house without being invited. You surely 
must believe that.” 

She was impressed by his earnestness; 
he saw that she wanted to believe him. 
But she shook her head. 

“T wouldn’t have thought it of you,” 
she said simply. “But when pop went to 
the door and told you to go home and be- 
have yourself, I went to the window to 
see with my own eyes.” 

“And you think you saw me?” 

“T know I did, Mr. Spear. You weren’t 
twenty feet from me. I couldn’t be mis- 
taken about that, could 1?” 

“‘There’s some mistake somewhere,” he 
said, his mouth in a stgaight line. “And 
I’m going to find out what it is. I was not 
in town last night; I did not drink : 
drop; I rode east instead of west, and I'm 
not in the habit of insulting people—even 
those that I dislike. Can’t you accept 
my word for it?” 

The girl looked at him again, and for a 
moment her determination seemed to 
waver. But she caught herself. 

“T would like to be able to accept your 
word,” she said sadly. ‘Because I hate 
a liar worse than I do a drunkard. But 
next time you'll have to use a better 
disguise than changing your voice. Good- 
day! y? 

V 
Gewese ripened in Shadow Valley, 
and the grass along the wandering 


streets in Desperation withered and be- 
came sear. Early sweet peas flamed in- 


rainbow colors under the window where 
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Laslie Purdy sat, a little melancholy, 
looking east along the road up Pah-ute 
Creek. 

Dickson Spear had been in Shadow 
Valley for a month and odd days, and he 
was already very curious about many 
things. The thing he was most curious 
about he had to put aside for future con- 
sideration and satisfaction: who had gone, 
drunk, to the Purdy’s and made a disturb- 
ance, taking elaborate pains to give the 
impression that he was Spear himself? 

The thing he was next most curious 
about was why Boom Hassell, the black- 
haired black-eyed _black- hearted ogre 
of the mountain country, had been so 
bellicose on his arrival in Shadow Valley 
and why now he seemed watchful—wait- 
ing—though never crossing Spear’s path. 
This, too, was a problem that must be 
deferred for study. 

For there were more immediate matters 
concerning which the young man’s curi- 
osity might have tangible results. 

e was curious to know why the cattle 
count of the Shadow Valley ranch ran low. 

He was curious to determine why the 
Holstein dairy herd returned a steadily de- 
creasing amount of butter fat, as the 
books—such as they were—disclosed. 

He was curious to know why half a 
dozen of the thirty-two cows in the costly 
string, while having all the marks of well- 
bred cattle, as nearly as he, unskilled in 
dairy breeding, could make out, were 
nevertheless woebegone, rough-coated, 
gaunt and ill-looking. 

He was curious to understand the 
vagueness of the inventories he found on 
the place as regards stock and implements. 

He was curious to find out why baled 
hay, stacked conspicuously in an open 
field, could grow less, bale by bale, be- 
tween the time of pressing and the time 
of shipment or storage. 

He was curious to learn why there was 
a discrepancy between the estimated grain 
crop for the preceding year and the actual 

sack count, which he made himself with- 
out instructions and without confiding in 
any one, in the numerous barns and gran- 
aries of the place, since there was no re- 
turn showing grain sales. 

All these later questions led him to be 
curious concerning Francis Bixby, super- 
intendent of the ranch and trusted man 
of the Sierra Land and Cattle Company. 
Spear was not ready to believe Bixby 
either a thief himself or a man leagued 
with thieves. Buy thievery was going on, 
and on a large scale. 

Spear grew so curious that he became 
inquisitive. 

Wate a at with proper perspective, 
Spear realized, Shadow Valley was a 
small plot in the midst of a tremendous 
sweep of country. Single-handed, and 
unfamiliar with the surrounding territory 
with its mountain ranges, its creeks and 
canons, its bluffs and chimneys, its val- 
leys and basins, its boggy cienegas and 
upland tangles of chaparral, its roads and 
trails and cow-paths and its infinitude of 
secret ways and hidden caches, he could 
not hope to catch the thieves at work. 
But he had been riding and tramping 
about and he decided that purloined 
goods or stock must leave the Valley 
toward the west or north and out by 
Desperation, if they left at all. Eastward 
the open roads and trails led nowhere 
save toward the distant desert, and be- 
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tween the Valley and the Mohave lay 
rugged, barren and trackless folds of 
mountains. Toward the south there were 
more inviting lands, but almost sheer 
bluffs guarded that ‘side of Shadow Valley 
and even if these were scaled such things 
as went out to any likely markets would, 

here again, have to pass through Despera- 
tion by Cattle Creek Cafion. 

He was inclined to dismiss at once the 
theory that even the boldest thieves 
would move Sierra Land and Cattle 
Company property directly to any market 
by way of Desperation. It was much 
more likely, he felt, that the company’s 
hay and grain went to some intermediate 
station for feeding to steers or hogs, and 
that stock was held while brands could be 
changed or a chance made to dispose of 
it—turned into money as the rightful 
produce of some neighboring ranch. That 
such a ranch lay somewhere north of the 
Valley he was driven to conclude; his 
first determined and orderly investiga- 
tion led him in that direction. 

Unless he chose to warn the rascals, 
bring his self appointed task to an un- 
successful termination and probably get 
himself nothing more profitable than a 
bullet in the back, he must, he knew, 
proceed with the most careless and idle 
tactics; this plan was none the easier to 
pursue because he was so closely tied to 
the ranch office. Riding alone would have 
marked him immediately; nothing was 
more natural, however, than that he 
should reciprocate the now established 
friendliness of two other persons and ac- 
company them on obviously purposeless 
excursions into the surrounding terrain. 

His intimates, therefore, came to be 
the grotesque stable man, Smiley Aker, 
and Pauline Zack, the waitress known to 
the hands in the mess house as Maggie. 


F the two the girl knew the country 

best. She had, she told him, been born 
in Kernville—had never been on a rail- 
road train, had only seen them twice at 
Caliente, and was mountain bred and 
reared. Her liking for his company was 
a curious admixture of naturalness and 
pretense that he could not fathom. But 
with so much about him that was veiled, 
mysterious and of double significance, and 
with no certainty as to how the land lay 
with any one, he avoided from the first 
letting her at all into his confidence. She 
wanted to ride and walk with him, and he 
quite frankly shared the feeling. On early 
afternoons and Sundays Spear took 
Smiley, but in the long twilights and on 
moonlight nights it became an accustomed 
thing for him to ride forth, chaffing, 
lightly mooded and care-free, stirrup to 
stirrup with Pauline Zack. 

“T like the Big Cienega road the best,” 
she said one evening as they swung out 
from the ranch-house lane. “But you 
seem to want to ride all over the map.” 

“You told me once you’d show me 


where Bodfish and Erskine Creeks lay, 


from Top-Knot Mountain.” 

“Suit yourself,” she said. “If it wasn’t 
so far we could make it easiest by going 
up Big Cienega and across Deer Flat.” 

“How far is it?” 

“Probably fifteen miles, round trip, 
and rough going.” 

“That would bring us back pretty late.” 

“Well,” she said boldly, ‘do you have 
to have beauty sleep?” 
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at wouldn’ t do me any good,” he 
laughed. “I was thinking of you.” 

“I’ve ridden to Democrat Hot Springs 
to a dance many’s the time,” she said 
simply; “danced till two o’clock and got 
back at five and gone to work.” 

“Big Cienega or bust!’’ he exclaimed, 
and they turned their horses’ heads east. 

The girl had understated the distance, 
whether through design or mistake, and 
it was two o'clock before they rode again 
into the ranch place barn. As they threw 
off their saddles Spear thought he saw 
a man pass from one stall to another in 
the end of the aisle and, supposing it 
was the stable-boy, he called out sharply: 

“What are you doing up, Smiley?” 

There was no answer. Spear strode 
that way quickly, swinging the lantern 
he carried. But she found no one. 

“That’s odd,” he said to the girl. “J 
was sure I saw some one.’ 

“What if you did?” she demanded im- 
patiently. “Some drunk, or maybe Smiley 
walking in his sleep.” 

“But how did he disappear?” 

The girl turned to him sharply. 

“How do I know? And what do I care? 
If you’d hang my saddle for me ’stead of 
worrying about ghosts—” 

Surprised he took her heavy range 
saddle from her and caught her arm. 

“You almost slapped me once for offer- 
ing to swing it up for you,” he said. “I 
thought you didn’t want me to help you.’ 

“You’re always thinking!” she said, 
though less shortly. “I’d be afraid it 
would get me into trouble some time if | 
was you. Good night.” 

She left him and went out. Not satis- 
fied, he took the lantern a second time 
and went searching for the figure he was 
so certain he had seen loitering in the 
semi-darkness of the barn. But again he 
was unrewarded. He extinguished the 
light and hung the lantern up. He opened 
the barn door, slammed it shut, but re- 
mained inside, listening. 

Two or three minutes passed. 

He heard steps outside—low voices. 

“You there, Pauline?” 

“Yes. Don’t yell your head off.” 

“Anything doing? You’re late.” 

“Yes, there’s something doing.” 

The man’s voice Spear knew, but could 
not identify. 

“Does he know?” 

“He doesn’t know much yet,” the gir! 
replied tartly. “But he stopped me on 
Top-Knot and picked out Hidden Valley 
from there. He knows where it is—that’s 
all. But it’s enough.” 

“Did he say anything?” 

“No. He keeps a close mouth.” 

., better get word to Boom tomorrow.” 

“You better get word to him tonight, 
Peasley,” Pauline Zack responded. “If 
this fellow goes stumbling round there 
tomorrow—”’ 

“Well, what do you care?” Sloe Gin 
Peasley said roughly. “If he does he'll 
get filled full of lead.” 

“That’s what I’m afraid of,” the amaz- 
ing young woman answered. “So you 
get the news to Boom before morning or 
I’lk take a new hand in this game. Do 
you understand that?” 


VI 
OOM HASSELL, in the shack that 


was his temporary home on his ranch 
in Hidden Valley, was awakened some 
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“Then I give you fair warning!" Instantly the mountain man had a revolver out, covering Spear point blank 
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time in the early morning by an insistent 
banging at his door. 

Sloe Gin Peasley sat his horse at the 
door. 

“What the blazes do you want?” Has- 
sell demanded. 

“That Government fellow has spotted 
Hidden Valley,” Peasley responded. 
“Pauline was riding with him.” 

“IT know she was. What time’d they 
get in?” 

**Bout two.” 

“Two? Where had they been all that 
time?” 

“Riding.” 

“Half the night? Look here, Sloe Gin, 
is that girl playing straight?” 

“T guess so. But she’s doing what we 
need done, anyhow. So don’t get foolish, 
Boom!” 

“T’ll get as foolish as I want to! Does 
Spear know anything?” 

“Not so far, I guess.” 

“Not so far? How far we going to let 
him go?” 

“Give him rope enough and he’ll hang 
himself. Did that thing come off last 
night?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, what are you worrying about?” 

“T want one swipe at his ugly face my- 
self before anything happens to him. 
He’ ll probably be up here today.” 

“Maybe he will. But listen to me, 
Boom!” 

“T’m listening. Croak, you frog!” 

“My croaking can save you a lot of 
regrets, Boom—don’t forget that. If 
Spear comes up here you’d better lay off 
him. There’s the turn of a hand between 
us and getting the barrel kicked out from 
under us; my advice to you is to speak 
soft and lay low.” 

“All right, Sloe Gin. I see. 
more’n scare him to death.” 
“He’s not so easy scared.” 

“He hasn’t been tried right yet.” 

“There’s another thing, Boom—and 
take it without yelling! Pauline would 
hate for anything to happen to Spear.” 

“T was afraid of that.” 

“Afraid or not you’d better be civil to 
her. She could spill your stack of chips 
without even tilting the table. Don’t 
forget that she knows too much.” 

“IT won’t. But if she double-crosses 
me—” 

“Oh, you make me sick! Double cross 
you! Pauline isn’t built that way. If 
there’s any double-crossing she won’t 
start it. So watch yourself.” 

They talked for a minute with their 
heads together, Sloe Gin advising, ad- 
monishing, Hassell impatient and skep- 
tical. Peasley accused his chief of un- 

necessary compunctions of conscience 
about something and Hassell retorted 
with a threat that Peasley laughed at as 
he rode away. When Hassell went stum- 
bling back to his bed he struck a match 
to see what time it was. Four o’clock. 
Light soon. He would not go to sleep 
again; he could lie for a while thinking. 

It was strange, he mused, that where 
he found brains and boldness he found 
lieutenants who did not fear him. Peasley 
was one of these—a coward and a bully 
by nature, a schemer and a plotter; but 
Peasley had always defied him openly. 
Pauline Zack was another. She was a 
thorn in his flesh—now. Three years 
before he had thought he could love her 


I won’t 
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enough to make her his wife—the mis- 
tress of Hidden Valley, where, during ten 
years of banditry and illicit trading of 
many kinds, he had slowly built up a 
valuable property. But that was before 
Purdy’s girl had blossomed, almost over 
night, into a woman so much more elusive, 
so much more alluring, so much more de- 
sirable in every way. Now, if he could 
rid himself of the Zack girl, who did, as 
Peasley had reminded him, know alto- 
gether too much, he might be able to 
settle down, abandon his lawless life, 
marry creditably, and live like a gentle- 
man on the snug and well-stocked ranch 
he had developed. Getting rid of Pauline 
Zack, however, in such a way that she 
would be prevented for all time from 
talking, was a delicate task. And for all 
delicate tasks he found that he needed 
the nimble wit and low cunning of 
Peasley. Round and round the circle 
went! Small wonder that he cursed Sloe 
Gin, of the caustic tongue and the brazen 
front! 

He was beginning to think that this 
Spear was a false alarm. If he were a 
Government agent he had _ certainly 
missed the scent that would lead to the 
still in the chimney cave above Shadow 
Valley. There was only one fact that 
pointed the assumption that Spear was 
a prohibition officer—a letter from some 
Government office awaiting him before 
he reached Desperation, and delivered to 
him the day he arrived. Spear was much 
more likely exactly what he seemed—a 
smart city man out here bookkeeping at 
Shadow Valley and putting up a show of 
daring against Hassell himself only be- 
cause he was too citified to know a 
bad man when he met him. Hassell 
hated him, as he hated all city people, 
and he would have hated him more if 
Spear had made any progress with Laslie 
Purdy. But that drunken call had 
finished him! Hassell laughed aloud. He 
had an ace in the hole that none of these 
clever boobs knew of! He was not so 
dull himself, after all. And last night 
would finish Spear’s business—perhaps 
get him out of the way for good! 


HE was up at the first light, bawling for 
Paolo, the Portuguese who cooked and 
fended for him. His breakfast was ready 
in half an hour. The Portuguese lounged 
in the door. 

“Some mans she’s come for ride over 
the Top-a Knot,” he volunteered. 

“Who is it?” 
“T think she’s that-a Spear feller.” 

Hassell rose, went to a window. He 
searched the opposite hillside, presently 
saw a horseman moving westward along 
the narrow road that skirted the second- 
growth timber above. 

“Jump out and throw the saddle on 
Hawk, you!” he cried, and the Portuguese 
ran. Hassell, shrewdly calculating dis- 
tances, decided that he had time to finish 
his meal, and did so, gulping noisily. 
His horse was at the stable door when he 
went out, tightening the belt inside his 
coat from which his two long-barreled 
revolvers hung, snug in their holsters. 
He mounted, dropped an order to Paolo 
and rode west. A mile below the house 
he lifted his horse up a steep bank and 
came into the higher trail not four rods 
ahead of Dickson Spear. Spear was using 
a gaunt bay borrowed from Smiley Aker 
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an hour after he had returned from his 
ride with Pauline Zack. At his heels 
trotted Ace High, the mongrel pup, grow!- 
ing courageously as the second rider ap- 
peared, but with his spindling tail tucked 
safely away between his legs and his 
nose up, quivering. 

“Good morning, Hassell,” Spear said 
without start or a change of expression. 
“Two of us up early, then.” 

Until Spear’s horse was abreast of his, 
and then for a long half minute, Hassel! 
sat without a word, staring insolently at 
the trespasser. Spear pulled up his horse. 
eased himself in the saddle and returned 
the stare. Under it finally Hassel! 
grudgingly broke the silence. 

“T haven’t seen you for some time. 
What’re you doing over this side the 
summit?” 

“Minding my own business.” 

“You act to me like you want a quar- 
rel.” 

“Do jr” 

As he spoke Spear slowly unbuttoned 
his coat and let the skirts fall free. Has- 
sell, watching him keenly, shifted slightly 
in his saddle and put his right hand on 
his thigh. 

“Yes, you do!” he snarled. “I suppose 
you think you’re quick enough to beat 
me drawing, do you?’ 

“I’ve never tried you,” Spear said. 
“Are you going to give me a chance?’ 

“T’ll give you one chance to ride on 
back the way you came—and stay where 
you belong!” Hassell said sharply. “That's 
the only chance you'll get out of me.’ 

“And when I tell you that I’d rather 
take a chance than have it given me— 
then what?” 

Hassell hesitated. He was convinced 
that this soft-spoken but impudent youth 
could possess no approach to his own skill 
with a gun, yet there were deceiving- 
looking men in the world. And Boom 
Hassell was not accustomed to palaver- 
ing and arguing with men he was about 
to engage in a duel. His way had always 
been to shoot first and talk afterward 
He was baffled to understand how this 
stripling managed always to entangle him 
in a colloquy full of words. It angered 
him, but his anger was not of the white- 
hot sort that would make him pull reck- 
lessly and have it over with, one way o1 
the other. 

“You back off five steps,” he said 
abruptly, “then put your hands on the 
reg horn, then draw. I'll shoot you 
air. 

“T’m not backing anywhere this morn- 
ing, thanks,” Spear said, smiling a little. 

“Then I give you fair warning!” 

Hassell touched his horse with his long- 
rowelled spurs and the beast leaped into 
Spear’s. Instantly the mountain man had 
a revolver out, at his hip, covering Spear 
point-blank. But he did not shoot. For 
Spear, steadying his horse with his knees, 
had caught his coat in his hands and 

raised it under his arm pits, turning a 
little so Hassell could see his hips. And 
Spear was laughing. 

“T never went armed in my life, Has- 
selk”” he cried. “If you want shooting 
you'll have to loan me a gun.” 


Vil 


BeO™ HASSELL knew only one way 
to fight, and that was with a blazing 
Had he notched his gun he 


revolver. 
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might have claimed several of those nicks 
of ‘doubtful honor some men display; but 
his battles had been sudden, violent and 
conclusive affairs, begun in anger and 
determination, opened with quick in- 
sults and arbitrated in a flash, an ex- 
plosion, and the abrupt silence of tragedy, 
fo confront a foe who invariably be- 
van a chafing debate was a new exper- 
ce for the renegade—one that baffled 

ind almost disarmed him. There was no 
tion in his mind but that Dickson 


Spear did not know enough to be afraid. 
That was his analysis. Certainly the 
young outsider was the coolest and the 


most intrepid man Hassell had ever run 
afoul of, and he even gave the other a 
t of grudging admira- 


Spear of Shadow Valley: Wilbur Hall 


overhung with brush. He found this road 
presently—paused a moment studying. 
[hus far he had been unable to discover, 
by daylight, any other connecting link 
between this well-named basin—Hidden 
Valley—and the larger sink beyond the 
hills where Shadow Valley lay. The 
road he was on led west, dropped down, 
and went out through a wide gap beyond 
toward Isabella, Kernville and Despera- 
tion. Spear was not looking for a way 
out to the main road—what he sought 
was a possible exit into Shadow Valley. 
Apparently it did not exist. Ahead of 
him was a cafion that seemed to lead north- 
west, but it was very narrow—probably 
blind. It was, however, the ms break 





13 


Valley. From where? If his theory was 
correct—from Shadow Valley and the 
big herds of the Sierra Land and Cattle 
Company. But this seemed denied by the 
very fact that the canon ran southwest- 
ward and appeared to end abruptly with- 
in a short way, whereas Shadow Valley 
lay at least five miles to the southeast. 
For just a moment Spear considered 
plunging into the trail and following the 
canon through to learn for himself. But 
he was well aware that Boom Hassell or 
some of his men would be watching him, 
and his purpose was not to disclose to 
them anything of his discovery or sur- 
mise. In time he could trace that mys- 
terious line of inbound tracks— 
Ace High, a few feet 
ahead of him, turned an 





inquisitive eye on Spear, 





tion. Face to face he 
could not shoot him down 
in cold blood. Why (de- 
bating it afterwards) Has- 
sell did not know. The 
fact remained. 


In their encounter on 
the old logging road on 
the shelf above Hidden 
Valley, Hassell was thus 
vanquished. Spear stood 
a moment in laughing de- 
hance, and with a mut- 


tered expletive Hassell 
returned his revolver to 
holster. 


‘Some day,” quoth he, 
you'll catch me out when 
{ aint good natured, and 
then there’ll be a burying. 
| just want to tell you 
one thing!” 
‘Among 
Vhat?” 
“You keep out of this 
lley! It belongs to me, 
and I don’t wish for callers 
that I don’t invite. If you 
keep pestering round in 
here | won’t bother to 
come up close where you 
n palaver me—I’ll just 
take you at long range, 


others? 





Trail end is nearing. 
Up to the clearing, goal of the strong. 
Whate’er the Fates be 


The Old Cowboy 


By Ad. B. Schuster 


Here where the smoke drifts, streamer and ring, 
Sorting the old gifts memories bring— 


Warm fire and rare book, 
Old pipe and chair nook— 


Give me the bunch grass tender with spring! 


Little pink blossoms climb to the pane, 
Washed by the showers, tempt me in vain. 


Nothing but dreams? Why, 


Somehow it seems | 
Smell the fried bacon out on the plain. 


I’ve followed long 


If a horse waits me 


I’ll ride to Judgment singing a song! 


and cocked his head. 

“‘Where’s Smiley, Ace 
High!” the man_ said 
sharply. ‘“‘See here; you 
go home! Get home with 
you, and find Smiley.” 

The little mongrel hesi- 
tated—whined. Spear rode 
a step or two and threat- 
ened. The dog sniffed, 
wagged his tail, suddenly 
set off. Once he looked 
back, but Spear called to 
him to go on, and he dis- 
appeared into the canon 
mouth. 

Spear swung about, 
lifted his borrowed horse 
to a gallop and turned 
into the back-trail over 
which Pauline Zack had 
led him the night before. 
At the second divide ahead 
he would be able to see 
down into Shadow Valley 
and watch for the dog. 
Ace High might be hours 
coming in, but he would 
come at last. Probably 
by way of the Pah-ute 
creek road, Spear thought, 
after having gone west 














like I would any other 





nooper. Now, beat it!” 
Spear smiled—and that 
mile, not sneering nor contemptuous but 
mply joking and friendly, almost 
rought the exasperated man to the point 
of drawing and shooting! 
“You’d better get out your rifle and 
il it up then, Hassell,’ Spear said. “Be- 
iuse until the state closes the roads and 
trails round here I’m going to ride 
pretty much where I like.” He spoke 
a little more earnestly. “I’m no hand at 
eiving advice unasked, but before you 
shoot me, at close range or from ambush, 
you want to think twice. They still hang 
men in California for shooting, and 
trespass isn’t an excuse for murder in any 
court in the land. I'll see you later.” 

For the second time he rode quietly 
away, giving the big black-browed man 
his back. And not until after he was gone 
did Hassell remember that this might 
be Spears last day of freedom for several 
years to come. Recalling that possibility 
he suddenly laughed aloud. 

Meantime Dickson Spear’s way led 
westward along the logging road. Pauline 
Zack had taken him southeastward over 
two low divides and back into Shadow 
Valley by a:narrow and percipitous trail 


to be seen and whistling to Ace High, 
the mongrel pup, he rode that way. 

Even before he reached it he saw that 
cattle paths converged there. He won- 
dered why. For, the nearer he came to it 
the more certain he was that it was 
nothing but a short box canon—almost a 
gash in the hillside. He could see its 
brush-lined walls closing in abruptly be- 
low. Probably it had been at one time 
a watercourse through which the waters 
of Hidden Valley dropped to the river to 
the west, before the gap in the distance 
had been cut or created by constructional 
change. Did the cattle use it for watering? 
Not likely, since the creek was only half 
a mile to the right, and directly in their 
paths. 

He came to the first of the cow-trails— 
stopped. Even the most casual examina- 
tion gave him a start. He passed on— 
crossed all the trails. 

New or old, fresh or set for months in 
the clayey soil, the tracks were those of 
cattle and barefoot horses, and all of 
them led inward into Hidden Valley. 

It was an entrance—never an exit. 

Here, then, stock came into Hidden 


almost to Desperation and 
then turned south and 
east again toward home. But something 
would be determined by that, at any 
rate. He felt certain that the man or 
men watching him from the Hidden 
Valley ranch house had not seen the dog 
depart, would not miss him. 

He reached the vantage point in twenty 
minutes by pushing his mount. There, 
preparing for a long wait, he dismounted, 
eased his cinches, slipped the bit from 
the horse’s mouth so that he might graze 
a little and sat down on a rock to watch. 

Almost at once he heard a sharp thin 
bark, as though from under his very feet. 
He frowned—searched the hills below. 

From a narrow wooded crevasse not 
two miles from the headquarters houses, 
and running out of the hills almost due 
south in direction, came Ace High like 
a bolt from a gun. Even at the 
distance there was no mistaking him. 
Ace High had found the connecting link 
between the two valleys. That mystery 
cafion must be shaped almost like a Z, 
bending back on itself twice in its course. 

Dickson Spear tightened his cinches, 
mounted, rode thoughtfully homeward. 

(Continued on page 82) 
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“Let Em Die!” ) 


California's Neglected Indians Appeal in Vain to the 
White Man's Sense of Justice 


ID we really mean it when we 
said we were fighting for the 
rights of small nations? Of 
course we did—after a hun- 
dred million had been spent in propa- 
ganda to stirusup. We were righteously 
indignant, fighting mad. But— 

Consider this. On the high and dry 
lava plateau of northeastern California 
there is a Government Indian boarding 
school attended in 1921 by 92 Indian 
children. The district officer of the State 
Board of Health examined these children. 
He found 59 suffering from trachoma; 
he suspected 22 more of having the disease 
and found only 11 apparently free from it. 

Trachoma 1s a stubborn disease of the 
membrane on the inside of the eyelids. 
Unless it is treated persistently and con- 
tinuously, it ends in 
blindness. The treat- 
ment, a painful process, 
consists of rolling the 
eyelids to expose the 
lining and cauterizing 
them with a powerful 
antiseptic, sulphate or 
nitrate of silver. Tra- 
choma 1s highly infec- 
tious. Immigrants hav- 
ing the disease are 
barred. Health author- 
ities everywhere are on 
the lookout for it. In 
this Indian school 
maintained by _ the 
Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs go per cent of the 
pupils suffered from it. 

There lies before me 
a little magazine pub- 
lished by the Near East Relief. One of 
its articles describes the daily trachoma 
drill of 5000 Armenian orphans, each one 
equipped with a styptic pencil which is 
applied to the inner side of the eyelids by 
the child itself at regular intervals every 
day. The treatment and the drill were 
originated, applied and supervised by 
Americans; medical supplies were fur- 
nished by Americans. 

“Great work,” you say. It is great work 
and deserves your support. But how 
about the trachoma victims at the Fort 
Bidwell Indian school? How was the 
horrible disease combated there? 

“Not one thing of value is being done 
either in the school or the settlement to- 
ward alleviating present cases or toward 
preventing the spread of the disease 
throughout the whole population. Many 
Indian women with sore eyes do household 
and laundry work for white families. It 
would be strange if this disease does not 
appear among them in time.” 


This statement is made by Dr. Allen 
F. Gillihan of the California State Board 
of Health, and his assistant, Alma B. 
Shaffer, Public Health Nurse, after an 


By Walter V. Woehlke 


Author of: The Filipino and the Indian 


examination of pupils, school and settle- 
ment. And they mean it. Not to leave any 
doubt, they say in the next paragraph of 
their report: “The words ‘not one thing 
is being done’ were used deliberately to ex- 
press the actual conditions.” 

These two trained investigators and 
health workers visited certain regions in 
northeastern California two years ago in 
response to a call for state aid during a 
smallpox epidemic among the Indians. 
Their report—unfortunately it was never 
put out in printed form—not only re- 
inforces the charges of callous indifference, 





This is Mt. Bidwell, 8500 feet high. When the landless California Indians 


were given a quarter-section each by Congress, several allotments 


for these “‘wards of the nation’ were placed by the Indian 


Bureau on the very summit of this mountain 


criminal neglect and utter inefficiency pre- 
ferred against the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, but it also is an indictment of the 
Nation as a whole and of California in 
particular for their deliberate cruelty to- 
ward the original owners of the continent. 

Seventy years ago four presidential 
commissioners made eighteen treaties 
with the California Indians who agreed 
to give up all claim to the land of their 
fathers, accepting in lieu reservations cov- 
ering about 7,000,000 acres out of a total of 
110,0C0,000, plus certain goods, livestock 
and rations. That year the California 
legislature met and a senatorial commit- 
tee was appointed to consider Indian af- 
fairs. ‘This committee recommended that 
the state’s representatives in the Washing- 
ton Senate be instructed to oppose the rati- 
fication of these treaties. ‘‘In all other 
states,’ so the committee argued, “the 
Federal Government has rounded up the 
Indians and removed them beyond the 
state boundaries. We don’t want any 


Indians in California—except the tame 
Mission Indians who are needed for labor. 
Let the Government round up the wild 
Indians and move them somewhere else. 
They are in our way. We don’t want them.” 





There was only one dissenting 
voice on that committee. State 
Senator J. J. Warner—honored be 
his memory—in a lengthy minority 
report pleaded eloquently for justice 

and humanity, for the sanctity of the 
Government’s pledged word and against 
the proposed deportations. Instead of 
forcibly removing them as the Greeks and 
Armenians are being removed today “it 
were better, far better, to drive them at 
once into the ocean or bury them in the 
land of their birth” he wrote indignantly. 

The Federal Government did not ratify 
the treaties; it did not move the Indians 
beyond the state line. It did nothing— 
and has been doing practically the same 
thing ever since. The goldseekers, the 
stockmen and other settlers solved Cali- 
fornia’s Indian problem 
as the Turk is solving 
the Armenian problem 
—by killing the Indian, 
by driving him from 
the land and making a 
homeless wanderer of 
him. Deprived of land 
and a living, pushed 
into the desert, the 
arid foothills or the 
high mountains, the In- 
dians died by the thou- 
sand of starvation, ex- 
posure and the white 
man’s diseases. In 1800 
California’s Indian 
population was esti- 
mated at 260,000; when 
the gold rush began in 
1849, only 100,0cO were 
left. Thirty years later 
this number had been reduced to 30,000. 
It was cut in half, to 15,000, by 1900 and 
it isn’t any larger today. 

In 1887 the conscience of the Federal 
Government began to stir. Congress de- 
cided that the homeless non-reservation 
Indians should be taken care of. So it was 
enacted that every one of these Indians 
should be given an allotment of a quarter 
section. 

They got it. In northeastern California 
the Indian Bureau with a sardonic grin 
picked out the worst lava rock quarter 
sections, the driest areas of sagebrush it 
could find. Some practical joker selected 
allotments on the very summit of an 
8000-foot mountain for two “wards of the 
nation.”” And most of the Indians who 
by chance received good land with water 
did not keep it long; they were cheated, 
traded or badgered out of it while the 
Indian agent looked on. 

Wherever an Indian family had man- 
aged to retain good plow land, irrigation 
water and a secure title, there the in- 
vestigators found a neat home, a good 
citizen with clean bright children attend- 
ing school. But such cases were rare. 
Most of the Indians, discouraged, shiftless, 
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sick and illiterate, were living in hovels 
from hand to mouth, growing blind with 
age, bitter against the Indian agent 
and all whites, their children dying of 
tuberculosis, their daughters debauched 
a their aged mere paupers. The Bureau 

f Indian Affairs declined to assist the 
‘odie and the counties maintained that 
th ose who handled the Indians’ assets 
should also take care of them when they 
bec came liabilities. And while the game of 
‘passing the buck” was played by the 
Ind dian Bureau and the counties, the sick 
Indian could die for all they cared. 

he Fort Bidwell school was built on an 
unused army reservation. To give some 
of the homeless Indian families a place 
where they could live, the Indian Bureau 
constructed twenty shacks on a knoll, 
most of them having not even board floors, 
and allowed them to fall into such disrepu- 
table condition that the report calls them a 
disgrace to the Government. Here numer- 
ous Indian families live in abject poverty. 
There is no water except from a stream 
600 feet away at the bottom of the hill. 
[he nearest fuel is five miles away. There 
is nO supervision, inspection or personal 
interest except that an Indian policeman 
comes round every week. At the very 
similar Cedarville settlement of 17 acres 
where neither wood nor water is close at 
hi ind, not even a policeman cares to call. 

Yet with a little money and a great deal 
of personal interest on the part of the 
Indian Bureau officials these conditions 
could be radically improved. Malcolm 


McDowell, secretary of the Board of:in-*: 


dian Conamissioners, “the supetVisery 
government “or anization, of: Which. Gen- 
eral Hugh+L: Sects 1s a. member, ‘spent 
fourteen weeks investigating the condition 
df the California Indians in 1920. He 
contrasts the condition of the wretched 
Indians of Fort Bidwell, Cedarville and 
other California localities with the Indian 
colony established: near Reno. There a 
hundred Indians leading the usual miser- 
able existence on the city dump and on 
alkali wastes were taken out of their 
hovels and placed on small tracts of good 
land with ample water. McDowell found 
these reclaimed Indians living in small but 
neat cottages having board floors, screened 
and curtained windows, brick chimneys 


“Let "Em Die!” 





Walter V. Woehlke 
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The home of an aged Indian couple in northeastern California. Their parents owned 
the county: now they are driven into the desert and the lava rock to die. 
The photograph was taken in a driving rain 


and well kept grounds, with vegetable 
gardens surrounding them and a motor 
bus hauling the children to school every 
day. This reclamation of a hundred Indians 
had been accomplished at a cost of $7000. 

When McDowell was making his sur- 
vey in 1920, two officials of the Indian 
Bureau were also making a survey. Mc- 
Dowell made ‘certain reeommendations 
designed to bring about a permanent im- 
provement in the condition of the red 
victims of the white man’s greed. That 
was in 1920: Today, threeyears later, the 
conditions are tunchanged... Absolutely 
nothing has been done. 

But that is an old story: The condition 
of the Blackfeet:in Montana was brought 
to the attention of the Indian Buréau year 
after year for two decades and practically 
nothing was ever done. In the case of the 
southern Paiutes in Utah certain easy 
steps were urged by General Scott for 
eight years, but the Indian Bureau did 
nothing until Secretary Work took charge 
of the situation after the last outbreak. 
Detailed, comprehensive reports on the 
condition of the California Indians with 





What the possession of good plow land will do for the California Indians, The family 
of this Indian farmer is a credit to the state, whereas the landless 
Indian is a burden the community refuses to carry 





specific recommendations -for permanent 
improvement have been made from time 
to time since Helen Hunt Jackson wrote: 
Ramona and A Century of Dishonor; four 
or five of these reports have been made 
since 1906, but the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs has continued to do what it always 
did—nothing. 

In Washington, a thousand miles from 
the nearest Indian, sits the spider of the 
Indian Bureau in its self-spun nest of red 
tape, fastened to the bureaucratic walls: 
with the glue of habit and the paste = 
indifference. - Until the spider web i 
-cleared away. by a“broom-in a fies 
hand, until the entire: Bureau is thor- 
oughly reorganized and freed from politics, 
until that time America will continue to’ 
stamp out trachoma in Armenia while its! 
own wards are allowed to become blind! 
without succor. : 

Roosevelt and Wilson, through Secre-' 
tary Garfield and Secretary- Lane, found: 
it impossible to change the gait, the goal; 
or the time-honored policy of the Indian} 
Bureau. Against the massive inertia, the: 
stubborn indifference of the Bureau’ s: 
ponderous machinery their efforts were; 
powerless. Problems of far greater im-: 
portance than'the fate of a comparatively: 
small number of Indians occupied their} 
time and-attention. And they did not: 
have behind them the urge and the sup-} 
port of a sensitive public opinion aroused: 
at last to the shame of preaching democ- 
racy and justice abroad while denying; 
justice to its wards at home. Dr. Hubert! 
Work, the successor of Albert Fall as; 
Secretary of the Interior, does have an} 
aroused public opinion behind him. His’ 
efforts will have a chance to succeed if; 
public attention continues to be focussed] 
on the hitherto obscure processes of the! 
Indian Bureau, processes which have re-' 
sisted change, modernization and im-' 
provement through a quarter century of; 
various administrations. i 

If you care, tear out these pages, send 
them to your Congressman or Senator, 
send them to the President or the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and demand a house- 
cleaning of the Bureau that has allowed 
America to be as callously brutal to a 
subject race as the Turk ever dared to be. 
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If you will give the same amount of thought to your camping problems as to your business, you will be in 


a fair way to become an expert camper the first week on the trail 
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Bed and Board in the Open 


Hints for Amateur Campers from the Experiences 


AN to man, do you enjoy life 
in the open? Do you rise 
from your camp bed each 
morning with rested, elastic 
feeling? Does the camp food give you 
a superior sense of well being and satis- 
faction? Do the thoughts of the life called 
‘Roughing it” bring up agreeable mem- 
ories? If not, i it is a ten to one shot that 
your trouble is located in the business 
side of camping life. 
[he average inexperienced camper 
shows an astounding lack of forethought 
in mi aking up the baggage which he takes 
with him. e is a materialist, he tries 
to include all the appointments of : 
first-class hotel and the expedition “Bite 
down through criminal overloading. If 
the camper is of a romantic turn of mind, 
he is more likely to weather his first ex- 
perience, but is likely to deny himself 
comforts every camper should enjoy. 
[he simple-life camper gives Romance a 
ree hand to select his equipment, while 
the hard sense with which he conducts 
his regular business sleeps soundly. 


Romantic Folly 


One of the things that an inexperienced 
camper often leaves to his assistant, 
Romance, is the choosing of the bed. He 
declares that he always did enjoy rolling 
up in his blanket and stretching out by 
his camp fire. He goes a step farther and 
afirms that he never could see any sense 
in packing a lot of useless bedding round. 
Rough it is the thing for him. But wait 
until a mountain frost creeps round his 
lone blanket and sneaks in to share the 
warmth of his body with him. The ex- 
perience will make a convert out of 
the greatest infidel. 

Any man _ whose business 
requires camping out, some- 
times for long periods of 
time—such as cattle 
men, sheep men, oil 
men, prospectors and 
timber men — has 
often been com- 
pelled tosleep,with- 
out the comforts of 
even a solitary blan- 
ket. Stretched be- 
side his fire, he puts 
in a hard night. He 
toasts on one side 
and freezes on the 
other and catches fit- 
ful snatches of sleep. 
His fire dies down and 
he pokes it up. He 
stretches out again and roasts 
the side that has been freezing 
most recently and turns the well-done 
side to the icy blasts. Can you see any 
comfort in that? Neither can he. He 1s 
glad when morning comes. He is prob- 
ably no worse for the experience, for he 
is accustomed to it. At the same time 


of an Old-Timer 
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he is glad to forget about it and hopes it 
will be a long time before he is compelled 
to repeat the performance—as of course 
he will. 

An old-timer in the camping business 
is strong for a good bed. Whenever 
possible, he selects his camp site where 
he can get some kind of evergreen boughs. 
He chops enough feathers off his wooden 
goose to suit his needs and builds his bed 
with care. It is no haphazard pile of 
brush on which he spreads his blankets. 
Row on row, lapping like shingles on a 
house, butts down, the boughs are woven 
into a springy mattress. The bigger 
boughs are underneath and the twigs 
are carefully shingled on the top. The 
old timer does his best because he knows 
that no matter how well he builds his 
bed, it is going to fall short of a mat- 
tress and spring in softness. But he also 
knows that if he can make the bed pas- 
sably soft, a tired body will pronounce 
it downy. 

The inexperienced camper would do 
well to take a leaf out of the book of the 
wiliest of all campers, the sheep man. 
When a sheep man ranges his band in 
the mountains, his camp outfit is carried 
on pack animals. To follow the grass, 
camp has to be moved often, and many 
times for long distances. ‘There is no 
room for any useless baggage, yet the 

















Don't collect a ton of rocks for a fireplace; 
dig a trench parallel with a log, 


reduce labor and be safe 


The first 
thing that attracts your attention ina 


sheep man lives in comfort. 


sheep camp is a mionster bed. There 

are boughs and quilts galore. You 

marvel at the size of it. You may won- 
der what the herder eats, but you won’t 
wonder where he sleeps. The sheep man 
knows that the comforts of the night are 
more to be prized than jim-cracks of 
food. He has plenty of bed and moves 
up a layer or down a layer as his changing 
camps and climates demands. 

Other professional campers like forest 
rangers are taking to the air mattress 
nowadays. It is less bulky, softer and 
will produce a good bed anywhere with 
a minimum expense of time and energy. 

There is only one iron-clad rule in the 
matter of bedding. No matter how much 
or how little the camper takes, he must 
provide himself with canvas or other 
waterproof cover, wide enough and long 
enough to go under and over his blankets. 
Many a bad cold has been contracted 
through moisture absorbed by blankets 
laid directly on the ground. 


The Old-Timer’s Grub 


It might be well to snoop through a 
sheep man’s pack and see what he carries 
for food. In the first place you will notice 
a conspicucus absence of canned stuff. 
There is canned milk; he takes a few cans 
of corn and tomatoes and the list is com- 
plete. The sheep man does not believe 
in weighting down his pack animals with 

few pounds of fruit embalmed in a 
couple of buckets of water. Usually 
there is plenty of water where he is going. 
Besides, the canned-goods bill would 
break the strongest pocketbook right 

across the middle. The sheep 
man’s fruits are dried and _ his 
vegetables and soups are de- 
hydrated. You will find 
bacon, flour, baking pow- 

der, potatoes, sugar, 

rice, beans, mush, 
lard, butter, corn 
starch, jello and 
coffee in the outht, 
but you won’t find 
any fancy baker’s 
confection. 

Perhaps the above 

named and _= sug- 

gested list will sound 

rather Spartan to in- 
experienced ears. How- 

ever the open air and 
the unusual work lend 
such a zest to the appetite 
that it craves common grub, 
plainly prepared. The unfortunate 
sufferer from stomach trouble eats a 
feast of boiled potatoes and gravy, a 
dough-god, a plate of boiled beans, a 
couple of strips of crisp bacon, a dish of 
stewed dried peaches, washes it down 
with three cups of black coffee and goes 
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A beauty spot in the Rosebud mountains of Montana 


to bed and sleeps like a child. Not even 
his conscience hurts him. 

While checking up the food in the sheep 
man’s pack, you will run across a set of 
practical camping tools. There is a fire 
iron, a spade, an axe—with a file to 
keep it sharp—a butcher knife, three 
fry basins, a coffee pot, a nest of three 
or four small granite buckets with lids, 
one large granite bucket, a couple of large- 
size, nested dish pans, a small wash basin, 
several large spoons, several canvas 
water sacks. and enough personal tools 
to supply each member of the party. 
It takes no mathematician to see that 
this:outfit requires very little space for 
packing, yet I’d like to see something 
that can’t be cooked, tastefully, with 
this equipment. 

Most of the tools explain themselves, 
but a few need a word to place their pur- 
poses in a camp. The fry basin is the 
great- camping tool. Often you will 
have all three going at once. Of the dish 
pans, one is used for the purpose for 
which it was invented; the other as a 
wash: basin, a laundry and on occasion 
asa bathtub. The wash basin is elevated 
to the position of a mixing bowl. It 
just fits in the mouth of the-flour sack. 
Consequently, it is always under hand 
when you are ready to stir up some flour. 
The nested buckets are used as stew 
kettles—fruit, soup or meat or whatever 
is wanted. The big bucket is:for water 
or a camp stew. 

While this is the outfit—with a few 
unimportant variations—which is used 
for pack animal trips, the same equip- 
ment is equally good for an auto party. 
Any one can see at a glance that every- 
thing a good-sized family needs—includ- 
ing a tent—can be carried on the running 
beards of a touring car with ease. 

For some reason, the inexperienced 
have a terrible time with their fire. It 
is not only hard for them to do any cook- 


ing over the fires they build, but they 
seem to have a_monkey-and-parrot 
time in devising some sort of an open 
air stove. Those who are not equipped 
with some patent stove run largely to 
constructing rock battlements and con- 
fining their fires within the walls. Some- 
times the labor to collect these rocks 
must have been a pretty strenuous mor- 
ning’s work for a fairly large party. It 
seems a shame to waste so much time in 
building something that 1s unsatisfactory 
at the best. What the camper needs is 
not rocks but a spade. 

A long narrow trench, six inches deep, 
sixteen inches wide and about forty 
inches long, is about the right size. The 
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fire iron is stretched across the trench 
from erid'to end. A log ‘is placed in back 
to reflect the heat and the stove is ready 
for operation. The fire iron is simply 
a half-inch iron rod, eight feet long, bent 
in the middle until the two halves are 
parallel and about six inches apart. It 
is better to have the open end bowed and 
welded as it makes the iron stiffer. The 
fire iron makes an ideal resting place for 
pots and pans. It is easy to level—using 
a fry basin filled with water to show 
you when results have been obtained— 
and it is but a moment’s work to get it 
ready under any conditions. If you have 
no fire iron, green poles are a fair sub- 
stitute. With such a fireplace your fire 
is confined in a pit where it can not spread 
even in the driest weather. 


Camping Anywhere 


Do not think because night happens 
to overtake you in a spot where nature 
has done its worst that it is impossible 
to camp there with comfort. It is un- 
necessary to be surrounded with beauti- 
ful scenery to make a dark night pleasant. 
Camp anywhere the fancy strikes you. 
On the plains, in the valleys, in the moun- 
tains, in the desert, beside streams and 
lakes or miles from water. The equip 
ment is equal to all occasions. And if 
your equipment is made up as suggested 
in this article, you will observe little 
difference in the degree of comfort. 

Recently I read an article about auto 
tours, which contained some very good. 
sensible advice. But there was on 
rather amazing statement. It was con- 
fidently stated that there were very few 
decent camping places on the Santa Fe 
Trail from Kansas City to California. 
That statement made me wonder what 
the slow-moving pioneers did when night 
overtook them on the Santa Fe Trail. 
I always believed that they camped. 
Could I have been mistaken? Did they 
sleep in Harvey Houses every night? 

I have camped in the desert with com- 
fort. Only unforeseen circumstances 
would ever make me camp otherwise. 





System and order make camp work easy; the messy appearance of this camp 
indicates that the outfit was lacking in experience 
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(he key to the whole situation is con- 
tained in a few words by the author of 
the article which scorned to use the water 
from a water sack for personal purposes. 
I'd like to know why not. 

Go into a grain ranching country. 

iung somewhere on every wheat wagon 
and truck will be a dusty water sack. 
‘The evaporation through the canvas not 
only keeps the water passably cool, but 
keeps it from becoming stagnant if the 
sack is emptied and refilled at reasonable 
periods. The driver of the wheat team 
swigs from his sack and lives to a ripe 
old age. On every gang plow, round 
hreshing outfits, on road gangs, un- 
counted thousands of water sacks are 
used to supply drinking water. The 

iner hangs his water sack in his tunnel 
and sups from it in preference to wast- 
ing the time to go to a spring that may 
be only a few hundred yards away. 
Versonally, I have packed water in sacks 
on pack horses over miles of dusty 
sheep trails and camped far from 
springs and creeks. 

The real beauty of camping in 
the desert comes when night has 
fallen and the camper is in bed. 
Lhe stillness of the mountains is 
: loud noise compared to the 
silence of the desert. The chill 

which rolls over the waste 

th the sinking of the sun makes 

a good warm bed unbelievably 
comfortable. The dry, clear at- 
m osphere brings the stars start- 
lingly close. If you are using pack 
animals, you will be amazed by 
the noise they make. The clank 
of the hobbles is a loud disturb- 
ance, while the bells toll like the 
church call on a Sabbath morning. 

And when the animals have quieted 
for the night, the camper falls 
asleep vainly striving to hear 
some murmur of life to assure him 
that he is not the only living being 
left in the wide world. 

Che lack of success of many 
campers to attain the goal which 
they fondly expected to reach in 
the camping business is not entirely 
due to faulty equipment and 
inexperience. Lack of system plays 
an able hand in the downfall. The 


excursion is conducted in wild 
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Many of the Western trout streams can be reached by auto, but for the good fishing of the snow-line country the saddle 
horse and the old pack-mule are the proper medicine 


disorder. The cook is pretty sure there is 
a can of chocolate somewhere, but no one 
knows where in the name of the seven 
sacred crocodiles it is. While hunting it, 
everything else needed at the moment is 
misplaced and requires a lot of detective 
business to locate it. 


System 


If there is anything that a camper 
must have to be successful, it is system. 
It does not need to be exactly like your 
neighbor’s system—no matter how expert 
a camper he may be—but it must be 
efficient. Dig the fire trench exactly the 
same as at the last camping place and in 
the same order of business. Lay out the 
cooking utensils in the same relative 
positions as at the last camp you made. 
Build the beds and pitch the tents exactly 
as before. Dig your pit to bury your 
waste and empty cans just as you expect 
to dig it at every camp you make along 
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the route. Handle your food supply in 
the same methodical manner. It will 
soon become plain to any one that the 
actual time and labor for building camp, 
cooking, tearing down camp and de- 
parting will be greatly reduced. The 
whole operation soon becomes a fixed 
habit and you pass through the routine 
almost without thought concerning what 
you are doing. When the habit becomes 
fixed, the drudgery of camp life is gone. 
Rout any old camper out of bed in the 
middle of the night and ask for a meal. 
Does he go stumbling and swearing round 
in the dark? He scarcely needs a light so 
well acquainted is he with the position 
of everything he needs. It makes no dif- 
ference if he has been in that particular 
camp three hours or three weeks. The 
position of his outfit is always the same. 
A systematic camper will get breakfast, 
restore order with a few movements, 
leaving his camp looking as though it had 
been newly swept and garnished, 
while a slovenly camper is still 
wrestling with his hot cakes in the 
midst of chaos. And when the 











This motor camping party carried every needful 
thing for a five weeks’ trip in two suit 


cases and two gunny sacks 





systematic camper is ready to leave 
his camp the only thing to do 
outside of tearing down and pack- 
ing is to cover up the pit and pour 
water on the fire. There is nothing 
to clean up for it has been clean 
all the time. 

While you can get plenty of 
rugged scenery and out-of-door life 
with a car, to my mind the real 
sport is to take the old pack-horse 

leave all trails behind. The 
good hunting and fishing lie beyond 
the reach of gasoline. But what- 
ever you take for transportation, 
the outfit and its use are the same. 
If -you will give the same amount 
of thought to your camping prob- 
lems as to your business, you will be 
in a fair way to become an expert 
camper the first week on the trail. 

The lists given in this article do 
not pretend to cover everything 
that a camper will take with him; 
there are many things that can be 
picked up day by day on the road, 
such as vegetables, fruit, eggs and 
milk. But however you go, it is usu- 
ally cheaper to take a real camping 
trip than it is to stay at home. 
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She rose to obey, yet appeared to hesitate, adoration and fear now in her eyes 














The Git of Lung Tau 


“ HEN the sun in high heaven 
looketh upon the moon,” 
said Lung [auChew gently, 


his lean hands closing 
slowly about the dragon arms, “then 
doth the moon’s sweet light fade, 
and she joineth the things that are no 
more.” 

A quiver ran through the slender form 
kneeling before him. The glossed black 
head sank lower—rose and fell to the 
heaving of a deep and tremulous sigh. 

Lung Tau Chew’s fingers became carved 
ivory against the ebony. Then his left 
hand moved to the weighty table beside 
him and dropped, as with heaviness, upon 
the paper that gleamed: whitely on the 
waxen surface. To this for a moment his 
eyes flashed; then softening, returned to 
the figure on the rug before him. 

“And yet,” he said as softly as before, 
“even with the growing of the month doth 
the moon’s hope return.” 

The blue satin shimmered again. The 
hidden lips opened. 

“T thank thee, honorable father.”’ 

“Nay, thank me not. Thou knowest 
not all yet.” Lung Tau’s hand tapped 
sharply and the paper rustled. “I have 


received within the hour this information 
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from one who owes me much and secretly 
is in my employ. When the day is at its 
height the white man passes this house on 
the way to the club where he rouses his 
craven spirit with foreign drink. Today 
he will stop here—and enter. And that 
which he shall tell me will be no news.” 

At this the girl slowly raised her head, 
her eyes wide as in adoration of one who 
could do no wrong. Yet tears clung to 
the peach-like enamel of her cheeks. And 
when she spoke there was something of 
supplication’as well as reverence in her 
law tones. 

“Aye, my father.” 

Lung Tau’s face became rigidly im- 
passive. His grip on the black dragon 
head showed more tense and white. But 
his voice was as the sighing wind. 

“The sun hath looked upon the moon, 
my daughter; and I have thought much 
that the moon not fade. The white man 
will come. The gods have whispered to 
me, and I shall be ready to receive him.” 


“Aye, my father.”’ 

Lung Tau’s hand left the paper 
and ran beneath his gown. 

“Look you, Feast of Mine Eyes; | 
have bought thee a jewel for thine 
hair.” 

He bent and fastened the jade orna- 
ment in the raven sheen of the head bowed 
again submissively before him. His hand 
rested upon it for a moment, and he closed 
his eyes. Then his lips tightened. 

“The moon shall not fade,”’ came the 
fierce whisper. Lung Tau caught himself 
up; straightened. And when he spoke his 
voice was very soft again. ‘Go, child. 
My blessing with thee.” 

“‘And the gods’ with thee, O most hon- 
orable.” 

With a flutter of silken garments the 
dainty figure rose, yet appeared to hesi- 
tate, adoration and fear now in her eyes. 
As though instinct at the last moment 
forbade the impulse that would have 
raised her arms, a convulsive shudder ran 
through her shoulders. She stumbled 
from the room, blindly thrusting aside the 
dove-breast brocades that hid the en- 
tranceway. 

Lung on Chew leaned back wearily, 
and the ivory tenseness faded. His eyes 
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tarried on. the swaying curtains through 
which his daughter had disappeared. A 
deep sigh escaped him. Then, with a 
quick shake of his head, he raised his 
hands and sharply clapped. 

A servant was instantly framed in the 
entrance to his left. 

“Bring me fire. Bring a foot-long piece 
of wire, of the thickness of the tip of a 
chop stick. Bring the new walking stick 
of bamboo.” 

The heavy hangings fell back into their 
long folds and a slight breath from them 
waved into gentle undulations the tenuous 
spiral of blue ascending from the single 
punk on the ebony stand across the room. 
Lung Tau’s glance went swiftly to the 
small ornately carved chest that rested 
on this stand, close set to the wall behind, 
then raised to that which stood upon the 
chest, an image of Milo Fo, in ebony, 
silver and jade. 

On the wall above spread a scene of 
ancient battle—priceless silken ko’su, of 
the days of Chien Lung, in smoked red- 
vold, dove-grays, dull blues. The waver- 
ing of vapor from the single punk next 
\ilo Fo, filming before this masterpiece, 
cave the semblance of vague movement 
among the warring horsemen. 

Lung Tau rose at once, and silently 
crossing the thick rug, kotowed thrice 
before Milo Fo. 

‘Forgive, O Benignant One, that which 
! must do.” 


The Gift of Lung Tau: 





told that the day has come, and that my 
blessing rest upon his family that they 
shall live in plenty and in peace.” 

The man vanished as before. And his 
master’s nostrils quivered as the slight 
draft of the falling curtains sent a sweet 
fragrance from the spiraling wraith above 
the punk by the image across the room. 

“The breath of Milo Fo,” he whispered. 
“The eyes of the gods regard this work.” 

He watched the dampened powder in 
the mortar; the mixture was yellow- 
brown, its surface darkening at contact 
with the air. At last all was of the same 
tan hue and Lung Tau set the mortar 
aside. 

In the brazier the wire swiftly came 
aglow, and with this he bored shallow 
holes— in the warty nodules only— in the 
head of the bamboo-root cane. The acrid 
pungency of the smoke rose and he 
breathed deeply, lips pressed, as in satis- 
faction over his task. When all the head 
was thus pock-pitted, he laid the cane 
aside and from a drawer in the table drew 
forth a pair of rubber gloves. These he 
put on; spat once more upon the paste in 
the mortar, tipped it neatly into one rub- 
bered palm, kneaded it until it became a 
putty-like ball. He then filled the per- 
forations in the bamboo root with the 
stuff, smoothing each nodule with a rubber 
tipped finger until only a keen and suspect- 
ing eye might have noted any change. 
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“The air itself is my friend, and the 
color blends. The moisture of a hand is . 
my friend. The root of bamboo comes in 
contact with the hand only at its higher 
points, and these, too, will be my friends.” 

Carefully he laid aside the rubber 
gloves and returned the mortar, pestle, 
and the three green bottles to their secret 
place. From within the folds of his gown 
he drew a packet of orange-colored cur- 
rency. This he laid on the large table 
near the paper. 

His canny glance flickered about the 
room for a moment. Then he clapped his 
hands. 

“Take these gloves thus,” he said, hold- 
ing them up at the open wrists between 
finger and thumb. ‘‘With them take the 
fire. Place the fire in the second court 
and drop the gloves upon the coals. Thy 
soul perisheth if thou stayest not by 
them until they be entirely consumed. 
Hath thy comrade yet returned from 
the House of Forgotten Ones?” 

The menial bowed. 

“Quong Kee awaits thy pleasure, my 
master.” 

“When thou returnest from the court 
bid him enter.” 

The heavy curtains fell again at the 
farther entrance. 

Lung Tau turned to the little shrine. 
The thin spiral of incense was wavering 
again with the motion of the air. The bat- 

tlers of the ko’su renewed their 





He touched the jade foot of 
the Buddhist image. With- 
out sound the carved front of 
the miniature chest on which 
rested the image slid forward, 
down, then vanished beneath. 

Lung Tau drew forth from 
the space disclosed a_ small 
white porcelain mortar, a 
vleaming pestle. These he car- 
ried to the table next which he 
had been sitting. Returning, 
he took out three vials, black 
green; nodded grimly; _ set 
them beside the mortar. T 
he pressed the right foot of 
Milo Fo and the cunningly 
designed facing of the chest slid 
up smoothly into place. 


O* the sheet of paper on the 
table Lung Tau poured 
from each of the bottles a little 
heap of powder—carefully 
judged in size. Then, trough- 
ing the paper, he slid the mix- 
ture into the mortar, and 
picked up the pestle. The 
grinding was hardly completed 
when the menial coughed out- 
side the hangings. and entered. 

A square grass mat was 
spread at his master’s right, a 
charcoal brazier set upon it. 
Before the latter the servant 
laid a foot-long length of iron 
vire and a walking stick, the 
head of which was the noduled 
root of bamboo. 

Lung Tau spat into the 
mortar to give the powder a 
dampness slow to evaporate, 
and nodded. 

“Send now to the House of 
Forgotten Ones and have 
sought out the unfortunate 
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Troughing the paper, he slid the mixture into the mortar. 


“The eyes of the gods regard this work” 
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strife. And thrice again Lung 
Tau paid reverent homage. 

“Forgive me, O my warrior 
ancestors, if I do battle now, 
and in less noble way. It 
must be.” 

He returned to the ebony 
chair and sat down. Swiftly 
he scanned the table at his 
side. But for the paper, the 
packet of brilliant currency 
and the walking stick neatly 
paralleled in the center, it was 
clear. The faint tang of burn- 
ing wood still clung to the air. 
Drawing a fan from his black 
sleeve, Lung Tau waved it 
gently to and fro. . 

The brocade over the left 
entrance parted. 

“Enter, O fortunate Quong 
Hop Kee.” 

In blue cotton rags, the 
fellow stood with hanging head 
before him. Lung Tau scanned 
his countenance appraisingly, 
then gave a short nod. 

‘Fortunate thou art indeed,” 
he said. “It is not the first 
time in history that man’s face 
is man’s fortune.” 

His left hand sought the 
tabletop. He scrutinized again 
the man before him. Then 
bending, his voice. significantly 
grave, he said: 

“Thou rememberest, Quone 
Kee, a day long hidden by the 
passage of forgetful time?” 

The man nodded dumbly. 

“And thou recallest the 


avowal thou madest then, with 
gratitude in thy heart?” 
A sudden spasm ran over 
Quong Kee’s face. 
:Lung Tau took up the packet. 
of orange colored currency. ; 








Quong Hop Kee. Let him be 
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“Here then is that which will bring 
rice and peace.’ Go now, and returning 
at the third hour of the afternoon, enter 
by the passage my servant shall show 
thee. My blessing be upon thy people.” 

“And upon those of your house, O Lung 
Tau Chew.” 


UICKLY, from the table’s drawer, 

Lung Tau took out American cigar- 
ettes, matches, a glowing blue ash tray of 
Pekin cloisonne, setting them, near the 
cane. He drew up a duplicate of his own 
chair and so placed it that one sitting in it 
must face him yet have the table at his 
right. 

Then settling in his own seat, he took 
up the paper and snapped the dust still 
upon it. Again he scanned the writing. 
His face tightened and his right hand 
shone again like time-yellowed ivory over 
the black dragon head. He nodded grimly 
and thrust the writing into his sleeve. 
Then his narrowed eyes flashed to the 
bamboo root. His lips curled back in a 
smile not pleasant to see, and leaning back 
he folded his hands on the lap of his gown. 

Distantly a gong chimed. 

Lung Tau stiffened. 

“The white man is here, my master.” 

Before the servant could retire the en- 
trance hangings were flung aside and a 
florid-faced Occidental strode brusquely 
in. Lung Tau rose with dignity, waved 
his visitor to the seat and to the tobacco 
on the table. 





The Gift of Lung Tau: 











There ensued a short silence, broken by 
the scratching of a match and the rather 
elaborate exhalation of a cloud of smoke 
from the foreigner’s lips. 

Suddenly the white man dropped his 
cigarette into the ash tray and leaned for- 
ward. Lung Tau’s peacock fan continued 
to wave. 

“I’m done with this nonsense, Lung 
Tau. I’m here for the last time—to do 
business. I know how you’ve tied your- 
self up with those damn contracts, hand 
and foot. And I’ve got things where I’ve 
been working to get ’em for the last six 
months. I’m here to say for the last time 
that I’m ready to do my part if you'll do 
yours.” 

His fist came down heavily upon the 
ebony. 

Lung Tau’s eyes hardened somewhat. 
The fan continued moving to and fro 
with disconcerting calm. 

The white man struck the table again, 
his face reddening. 

“You know what I want. I know how 
you’re tied up. Give me what I want and 
you're safe. Refuse—and I’ll break you!” 

Lung Tau sighed. 

“In China, Mr. Carew, business is not 
done that way. And the members of a 
Chinese family are not pawns in trade.” 

“Lo you refuse?” 

Lung Tau’s hand tightened. 

Slowly he shook his head. He dropped 
the fan upon the satin black of the table. 

“T have thought much, Mr. Carew. 
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China fast becomes a land of the West.’ 
He shrugged his shoulders. “Who am | 
to hinder its progress toward a more open 
world? Yet is my daughter all I have to 
love, and my heart becomes cold with 
thoughts of her possible loss. And yet—” 
arew, narrow eyed, leaned forward. 

“And yet—?” 

Lung Tau sighed again. 

“T do not refuse. ‘Tomorrow when the 
sun is at its highest you will come with 
your papers.” He rose. “Meanwhile, to 
cement our growing friendship and the 
alliance that you wish, I hope that you 
will accept this poor gift.” He took up 
the cane by its shaft and presented it. 
“Care for it well, my friend; it comes from 
the giant bamboo which even now caresses 
with peace the tomb of the great K’ung 
Fu Tsu at Ku Fu Hing. Carry it always 
—it brings him who bears it such thing as 
no man dreams even with the sweet throb- 
bing of opium in his veins. Carry it forth 
that all men may see the harmony of the 
houses of Carew and Lung Tau.” Lung 
Tau thrust his hands up his sleeves and 
bowed. “I beg you to leave me to my 
thoughts and to my child. Until tomor- 
row.” 

The white grasped the cane by its 
warted head. 

“T thought you’d come through. You 
Chinese know when you're beaten all 
right. Sure I’ll be back at noon tomorrow. 
Sharp.” He cast a shrewd glance at his 
(Continued on page 54) 





“May the gods damn your soul, devil that you are!" he cried. ‘By heaven, I'll kill you with your own gift!” 
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No bathing suits are necessary for a dip in the Green river. The lower cafion of the Green above its confluence with the Grand 
is one of the loneliest and least frequented spots in the United States 






The End of the Water Trail 


Past Natural Bridges and Cihiff-Dwellings, the Colorado 
Navy Reaches Hall's Crossing 


HE gorge of which I have been 
writing as Bridge Cafion ap- 
pears on the map as Aztec 
Creek. Bridge Creek, so named 
from the fact that it is spanned by 
the Rainbow Natural Bridge, is a smaller 
stream which flows into Aztec Creek four 
miles above the mouth of the latter at 
the Colorado. Both streams head on or 
near Navajo Mountain. Powell sighted 
this dominating massif from several 
points on both his first and second voy- 
ages, but was unable to spare the time to 
climb up to it. He correctly approxi- 
mated its height at over 10,000 feet. 
Long known to the Navajos, and pos- 
sibly seen by one or two prospectors at 
an earlier date, the first recorded visit 
of white men to the Rainbow Bridge was 
in 1908. Following its setting aside as a 
National. Monument, occasional parties 
made their way into it with pack-train, 
usually by way of Tuba and the Navajo 
Reservation. The Kolbs knew of the 
existence of the great arch, and planned 
to endeavor to reach it from the river 
when they boated through the cafon 
series in 1910. Ellsworth Kolb speaks of 
their failure to locate the mouth of the 
connecting gorge as the one greatest dis- 
appointment of their trip. The bridge was 
not reached from the river until late in 
the summer of 1921, the distinction fall- 
ing to a Geological Survey party under 
Hydraulic Engineers La Rue and Cheno- 
with, which was boating down Glen 
Cafion after completing studies in Cat- 
aract Cafon. By a happy coincidence 
Ellsworth Kolb was in charge of the boats 
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for this party, and so was able to realize 
his long-deferred ambition to be among 
the first to reach Rainbow Bridge from 
the river. 

Our Mr. Tom Wimmer can doubtless 
be saddled with most of the responsibility 
if Aztec Creek comes to be popularly 
known as Bridge Canon. Tom, freight- 
ing for one of the Geological Survey 
parties of the previous summer, missed 
the mouth of that gorge once himself. 
To insure against anything of the kind 
happening again, either to himself or any- 
body else sufficiently quick of eye to read 
as he ran rapids, he brought along a keg 
of paint on his next trip and expended it 
across the face of the right-hand cliff. 
It was a generous-sized sign, its length 
being only limited by that of the face of 
a generous-sized cliff. The letters were 
not quite as high as they might have been 
had not Tom’s reach been limited to a 
scant two feet above his six feet of height. 
And the pigment might have been laid on 
a bit thicker if only there had been 
another keg or two of it. Altogether, it 
was a very impressive effort—however 
one was impressed. It read: “Bridge 
Canon—T. C. Wimmer.” 

Only four of us responded when the 
call was sounded for volunteers to walk 
to the Rainbow Bridge—the two Ram- 
saurs, Bill Jones and myself. Tom wanted 
to tinker with his engine and Andy’s feet 


were too badly swollen to be comfort- 

able in what remained of his shoes. 

Fading feet and dissolving shoes 

were the increasingly acute troubles 
of all of us. 
As tributary gorges of Glen Canon go, 
Aztec Creek is fairly easy to navigate. 
The ascent, save for one or two shelving 
cascades, was gradual, and only in climb- 
ing over benches or slides to avoid the 
stream was it necessary to help scrambling 
feet with clawing hands. The effects of 
the savage rush of the wave from the 
recent cloudburst were in evidence all 
along the way. Many of the scant gravel 
benches at the bends had been under- 
mined and washed away, and at points 
where straight reaches had given the flood 
an unbroken run the native rock was 
swept as clean of bowlders as a city street. 
Among large trees which had been up- 
rooted and carried away were several 
cottonwoods, the first we had seen since 
leaving Lee’s Ferry. The swarming beav- 
ers, which appear to have a particular 
predilection for cottonwood bark, have 
completely denuded the benches of Glen 
Canon of this finest and friendliest of 
riverside trees. Not a single living speci- 
men did we see along the main river in 
all of the hundred and twenty miles be- 
tween the mouth of the Paria and Hall’s 
Crossing. The fact that we did find them 
in every side canon from which traces of 
beaver were absent, seemed to leave no 
doubt as to what was at the bottom of 
the trouble. 

The windowed walls of cliff-dwellings 
looked down on us at almost every bend, ~ 

















The resemblance of the fine sweep of Rainbow Bridge to 


that of a rainbow is one of form rather than of color 


many of them hundreds of feet above the 
bottom of the cafon. The walls of some 
of the most loftily located appeared quite 
unbreached, even uncrumbling. With 
sheer cliff below and bulging overhang 
above, it seemed impossible that any of 
these could have been visited since their 
last tenants abandoned them, or died be- 
hind their walls. With the red sandstone 
cliff too abrupt for steps, the original ap- 
proach must have been made by a series 
of ladders; but how the first ascent was 
contrived—short of some such help as 
Jacob had—is as baffling a question as 
that relating to the priority of the egg 
or the hen. One fairly well preserved- 
looking edifice appeared just possibly at- 
tainable by some such fly-footed scaler 

as Bill Jones was proving himself to be. 

At the moment, however, neither Bill 
nor any of the rest of that bruised and 
limping quartette had the legs or the 
heart thus to flaunt the law of gravity. 


The Pilgrim Party 


The entrance to Bridge Canon proper, 
four miles from the mouth of Aztec Creek, 
proved to be almost as much of a tunnel 
as a gorge. Overhanging cliffs shut off 
completely all view of the overhead sky 
for a short distance, and the clear stream 
rippled along over sandstone that can 
never have known the direct light of sun. 
At the end of a hundred yards the steel- 
trap cliff-jaws relax and a ragged ribbon 
of blue begins broadening out until it 
roofs a cafon that is rather more open 
than that of many of the closer-walled 
stretches of Aztec Creek. The marks 
from the late flood were not nearly so 
high as upon the main creek; the earthen 
benches were less torn, and fewer trees 
were uprooted. The water of the stream 
was beginning to warm up under the 
direct rays of the August sun, but the 
little springs that came bubbling from 
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under the cliffs all 
along the way were of 
almost icy coldness. 
Occasional patches of 
intricately twisted and 
gnarled scrub cedar 
alchemized the air to 
an aromatic cocktail 
of rare bouquet; or at 
least that was the way 
Bill Ramsaur put it. 
His brother Lute, more 


romantically if _ less 
alcoholically inclined, 
sniffed the snappy 
aroma and _ spoke 
of wafted incense; 


thought there ought to 
be tinkly temple bells 
to round out the atmos- 
phere; likened our ad- 
vance toward the Rain- 
bow Bridge to the 
progress of pilgrims 
from the outer to the 
inner shrine—to the 
very Holy of Holies. 
Bill Jones dragged 
earthward again by 
opining that ‘“‘Hole-in- 
the-Rock”’ would be 
more appropriate in 
considering compari- 
sons for natural 
bridges. We were still 
chattering much non- 
sense when the doubling of a cliffy point 
revealed the Rainbow Bridge. 

Four gasps checked at their founts four 
incipient jests of little worth; then four 
subdued and somewhat shamefaced men 
resumed their way with sedater step and 
mien. I have heard pilgrims within 
arm’s reach of authentic relics at Budd 
Gaya and Kerbela indulge in more in- 
consequential garrulity 
than any of which that 
sobered quartette was 
guilty on their last lap 
up the sandstone steps 
to the shadow of the 
Rainbow Bridge. 

Technically and liter- 
ally, of course, Bill 
Jones was right; the 
Rainbow Bridge is a 
hole in the rock. But, 
like the Grand Cajon, 
it is a_ superlatively 
fine hole of its kind; so 
fine, indeed, that I am 
tempted to quote the 
remark of  Bairns- 
father’s “Old Bill:” 
“If you know a better 
’ole, go to it!’ The 
name, trite as it sounds, 
is really passably felici- 
tous. The resemblance 
of the fine sweep of the 
arch to that of a rain- 
bow is one of form 


rather than of color. 
If one has not been 
told this in advance 


he is likely to be some- 
what disappointed at 
first blush in not find- 
ing arainbow-gay slash 
of spectrum spanning 
the cafon, an impres- 
sion, however, that is 
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quickly dispelled as the sheer grace 
and beauty of the arch itself sinks home. 

One’s first outstanding impression of 
the Rainbow is of the almost airy light- 
ness and grace that characterize its seem- 
ingly slender span. This is partly be- 
cause the first view, whether from up or 
down the cafion, is restricted to the light- 
est section of the arch and does not take 
in swelling abutments that are socketed 
deep into the mountain itself. The almost 
overpowering sense of size and mass grow 
upon one as he approaches, reaching its 
climax when he stands in the shadow of 
the soaring span and sees it only as 2 
titanic bar athwart the sky. This im- 
pression of appalling size is perhaps the 
predominant one in the end, though it 
can never eradicate from the mind that 
first suggestion of fairy lightness and airy 
grace. 


A Difficult Task 


To say that the Rainbow Bridge is two 
hundred seventy feet between abutments 
and over three hundred from the top of 
the arch to the bottom of the cafion con- 
veys little real sense of its size and not 
any whatever of its form. The photo- 
graphs do better as to form, but help 
little in coming to a conception of size. A 
human figure introduced as a ‘‘measuring 
stick” is too near the camera to give true 
scale if placed in the cafion; standing on 
top of the bridge it is almost impossibl« 
to find in the resultant picture. As an 
example: On our return trip Bill Jones, 
who in the meantime had attained great 
distinction as a scaler of cliffs, used his 
vacuum-cupped feet to clamber to a point 
on the left abutment almost level with 
the top of the arch. The pictures taken 
of the bridge while he was crowning this 
lofty pinnacle of vantage showed the 
climber’s proudly upreared frame as 2 





The impression of appalling size is the predominant one in 
the end, though it can never eradicate from the mind 
the first suggestion of fairy lightness and grace 
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Many of the cliff-dwellings were hundreds of feet above the bottom of the caiion 


tiny black scratch on the sky. Without 
a glass one could not say for certain 
whether it was a man or not. One day 
when I sought it with the naked eye it 
was gone entirely, and I had to have re- 
course to the glass again to find the reason. 

| he precious print had been left lying out 
on a table, and all the glory that was Bill 
Jones had suffered total eclipse by a 
fly speck! 

We had not intended to do any explor- 
ing about or beyond the bridge, but after 
a plunge in a rockbound pool, and lunch 
by a crystal spring in a cool maiden- 
hair-draped grotto, sore feet and legs 
Were not quite equal to restraining the 
aspirations of soaring spirits. 
Tom had told us that somewhere 
about the place would be found a 
register containing the signature 
of « ‘very person who had visited 
the bridge since its discovery. 
He was under the impression that 
it was housed in a niche of the 
sandstone where the right hand 
abana was tied into the native 
rock a hundred feet above the 
ae of the canon. The way 
proved rough for soles of piteous 
feet to travel, but we persisted in 
full confidence that the end would 
justify the effort. 

Failing to find a way to climb 
out immediately under the bridge, 
we fared a couple of hundred 
yards up the canon and worked 
on from shelf to shelf until a faint 
trail leading down from the direc- 
tion of Navajo Mountain was 
found. Following this barely 
discernible path back along a 
rocky bench, we quickly reached 
the point striven for, to be greeted 
by the ever-beforehand Bill Jones, 
cursing volubly over an empty 
book-cover. The register, bearing 
the fists and fancies of men re- 
puted both great and good, had 
been violently severed from its 
binding and borne away. 

We all expressed indignation by 





who had been a great admirer of Roose- 
velt and so doubly curious to see just 
what degree of ‘“‘dee-light” his hero 
had registered, what golden inspiration 
he had garnered at the end of the 
Rainbow—went even farther. Bill had 
been class-poet at college, so it only 
took him a few minutes to compose 
what he called a ‘“‘Pagan Ode,” denounc- 
ing the culprit and summoning him to 
expiation at the scene of his crime. As 
the poet was only waiming up in the 
opening lines, these—with certain con- 
ventional substitutions—may be repro- 
duced here with comparative propriety. 
The benign spirit of this metrical saluta- 





Bringing in a boatload of wood for the campfire 








tory may be judged from the following 
somewhat free rendition: 
“O! blankety-blank who stole this book, 
You're a blankety-blank-blank-blankety 


c ook. 
Bill explained that opening “O” by 
explaining that a Pagan Ode had to be- 
gin with an exclamation and end with 
an exclamation. When we called his 
attention to numerous other little ex- 
clamatory bursts exploding at frequent 
intervals all the way along and asked him 
if they also were de rigeur in pagan odes, 
he admitted that they were not—that they 
were more or less embroiderings, injec- 
tions of his own. Bill had embroidered 
not wisely but too well. If every 
one of those little personal decora- 
tions of his had been given its 
proper exclamation point that ode 
would have looked like a picket 
fence. Setting down here on white 
paper any more of it than those 
comparatively mild opening lines 
would demand a stock of blanks 
big enough to stage a sham 
battle. 
The whole lot of us were highly 
indignant over so shameless a 
piece of vandalism, else we would 
never have consented to allow 
Bill to leave an inflammatory 
paper of that character between 
the pillaged covers of the register. 
q he Rainbow Bridge was remote, 
it is true, but being a National 
Monument one could never be 
quite sure who might not be turn- 
ing up there. That phase of the 
affair did not occur to us until 
some days later, and we worried 
not a little over it until our return 
visit put an end to suspense. To 
our great relief it was then found 
that. none had been there since 
our departure save a Professor of 
Greek and some ladies from a 
Chicago university, and the thief 
himself. Being a classicist, Bill 
argued, the professor would have 
understood all about a Pagan Ode 
(Continued on page 82) 






































The doctor stepped forward, speaking swiftly. 


the marshal seized Pepper's arm 


“I didn't tell you the whole story.” 
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Strangely agitated, 


The Accomplice 


wee young Ran Hewson stum- 
bled into Doctor Chandon’s 
house strangely agitated, with a deep 
cut in his wrist, and declared that he 
had knocked out Tom Pepper in the 
dark street, the doctor said nothing of 
having been an unseen witness of the 
robbery of the Blue Bar mine office but a 
short time before. 

At eight-thirty that evening, just as 
Doctor Chandon had stopped his car at 
the mine office on his way home from three 
days of ministering to isolated patients 
far back in the hills, the string of lights 
along the mountain road and the lights 
of Outlook, at the foot of the grade, 
went out. The lamps of his car were not 
operating, so when another automobile 
also without lights drove up from town 
and stopped in the dense darkness close 
to his unseen car, he remained quiet while 
the unknown driver forced a window of 
the mine office and entered. 

Instead of slipping away, after a vain 
attempt to identify the licenseless car, 
Chandon waited until the burglar re- 
turned to the road, changed his mind and 
went back to scuffle over his footprints 
beneath the window. Then releasing the 
brakes, the doctor coasted silently down 
the grade in the darkness and locked his 
car in his barn. 

Hewson, prepared to refuse to explain 
why he was running away, was puzzled 
and suspicious when the doctor did not 
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question him. Instead, Chandon urged 
him to take the little river boat that 
sailed at eleven that night for Harkness, 
where he knew the boy had an offer of 
a job in the big mill. This the boy re- 
fused to consider, declaring a little boast- 
fully that he had arranged to have the 
lights go out, his car packed, everything 
planned for a safe escape over the moun- 
tain. “I’ll go where no one will ever find 
me,” he said. “Except for this cut— 


Pepper had some tool in his pocket and , 


I hit against it—I’d be gone now.” 

While a kettle of water was heating in 
the kitchen, Doctor Chandon slipped out 
into the night with his flashlight, return- 
ing soon after to dress the injured wrist; 
and while he was repeating his suggestion 
that Ran give up his flight to the hills and 
go down river on the boat, hurrying foot- 
steps sounded outside. In a panic Ran 
sprang toward the kitchen door, but the 
doctor stopped him, telling him to go up 
to the room at the head of the stairs, to 
listen, and to remain quiet. 

When the perplexed and grateful boy 
was gone, Caoriden admitted Margie 


Sherrill, whom the whole village knew the 





painfully bashful Ran loved. ‘‘Rannie 
is wounded!” she cried breathlessly. 
“Walt Derby found some blood! Two 
men were fighting in the dark, and 
then one drove away. I stumbled over 
the other, and went to get Walt. It 
was Tom Pepper, and when Walt 
took him to his house he said Rannie had 
tried to kill him.” 

Chandon questioned her about Ran, 
and with a mingling of confusion and pride 
she declared that she loved him. 

“Would you marry him—run away 
with him—tonight,” he asked, “even if 
I told you he was a thief?” 

“I—I certainly would! I’d hide him, 
work for him, fight for him! But he is 
not a thief—you must be fooling.” 

“No, I’m not fooling; Ran had his plans 
all laid to steal tonight.” And he told 
her what Ran had done about the lights, 
how he had quit his job at the hotel, how 
he planned to disappear. But not until 
heavy footfalls were heard approaching 
the house did he admit that he had seen 
the boy. “He is upstairs. Go up there 
with him and keep quiet, no matter what 
you hear in this room, and I'll see what | 
can do to help you both.” With glowing 
eyes*she clasped his hand and sped up the 
stairway. 

Chandon admitted Walt Derby, the 
marshal, George Trines, the mine foreman, 
and Tom Pepper, scaler for the local mill. 
The latter’s face was bruised and scowling 
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“I’m looking for Ran Hewson,” said 
Derby. ‘He was cut in a fight with Tom, 
and | figured he’d come to you to be 
patched—you two being such good 
friends.” 

“You say he’s cut?” the doctor asked 
solicitously. 

“He cut himself,” growled Pepper. 
“T asked him a question and he punched 
me.” 

“The mine payroll has been robbed,” 
broke in Trines. 

“And Hewson did it,” added Derby as 
the doctor looked surprised. “He drove 
up the grade this morning to size up the 
job, and he killed the lights, too. Trines 
just came with the news of the robbery.” 

And, as related in the first half of this 
two-part story, they explained how the 
flimsy safe had been pried open. ‘No one 
else knows about it,” said Derby. “Time 
enough to tell the town when I have Hew- 
son.” 

Still silent about what he already knew, 
the doctor urged the men to search the 
town rather than wait at his house. 

“I’ve got the two roads watched,” 
Derby reminded him, settling in his chair. 
“He can’t get away. There aint much I 
can do until the lights come on—if they 
do come on. By the way, doc, that your 
car out front?’ 


II 


59) 


= ORD, isn’t it?” asked the doctor. 
: k ‘Must be mine. I don’t always 


bother to put it in the barn. Sit 
down, boys; I’ll find some cigars.” 

(he marshal glanced with approval at 
the drawn window shades. ‘“‘A little sur- 
prise party for Hewson,” he said pon- 
derously. 

| he three visitors settled before the fire. 
The wind plucked at the leaves; their 
rustling and tapping was the night’s only 
voice. Chandon, seeking non-existent 
matches in his vest pockets, surrepti- 
tiously consulted his watch. Very cas- 
ually he lit his cigar with a little torch 
from the hearth, but his eyes, partly 
screened, were thoughtful, calculating. 

Suddenly the attention of his somewhat 
unwelcome guests was focused on him as a 
terrifying groan resounded through the 

ouse. 

“| must attend to that limb,” said the 
doctor briskly, a new light deep in his 
eyes, “I don’t mind branches scraping the 
roof; makes a pleasant sound. But that 
old oak—” 

__He raised his head, listened intently. 
The others, looking up at him, listened 
also, wondering what else their host had 
heard. There was no sound except the 
play of the wind through the trees. 
_Poctor Chandon’s chin went down. 

lhought I heard the lumber company’s 
boat whistle, but—” he drew out his 
a i nearly an hour too early for 
that.” 

“She goes at eleven,” said the marshal, 
mechanically looking at his own watch. 
“Say!” he exclaimed, jumping heavily to 
his feet. “Say! I’m the prize idiot! No- 
body’s watching that boat! He'll get 
away on her. I'll just—” 

“if you’d think a little, Walt,” the 
doctor argued calmly, and the marshal 
paused in his progress toward the tele- 
phone, “‘you’d know that a man getting 
away with money wouldn’t consider tak- 
ing that boat. Too slow; too easy to be 


The Accomplice: 


caught. He’d figure he’d be grabbed as 
he stepped off her. No, the boat would 
be his last resort. If you catch him at all, 
Walt, it will be in his car. Ran Hewson is 
no fool.” 

The marshal rubbed his temple, frown- 
ing. ‘Maybe you’re right, doc,” he ad- 
mitted doubtfully. “The kid’s not a fool 
if he is crooked.”’ He sat down again. 

Trines, the foreman, a man of few 
words, stroked his bristly chin and waited 
in silence, his eyes moving questioningly 
from speaker to speaker. Tom Pepper, 
ruefully fingering the puffy bruise that 
concealed his eye, frowned into the fire- 
place. The marshal’s fleshy jaws were 
clamped tightly on his cigar; he seemed 
to be thinking of his duty and the difh- 
culty of performing it in the darkness. 

Again the wind moved the oak limb 
against the house wall. 

Doctor Chandon, still facing those in 
his house, said distinctly: “I don’t know 
why I haven’t cut that limb, the way it 


**When she 
came here 
I sent her 
up to hide 
with him™ 


seems to try to come right into the house. 
You know, it grows so close to the side 
window of the first room up there that a 
man could swing open the sash, step out 
and climb down. Easy. Even a girl 
could do it.” 

He took up the poker and stirred the 
fire. “Letting it go out, talking,” he apol- 
ogized. ‘Reminds me of old Jerry Doot- 
son—maybe you remember him. Prob- 
ably not. Anyway, he was a long-winded 
old cuss if there ever was one. When he 
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got to telling one of his tales the fire 
always burned out.” 

Noisily selecting several sticks of wood 
he threw them one at a time upon the 
andirons. Their arrangement did not 
suit him; he poked and shifted them to his 
satisfaction while he talked. 

“Jerry was a prospector who finally 
died in the poorhouse. In the early days 
he roamed these hills with a pick and a 
pan and just made a thin living at it. He 
was the stubbornest man you ever heard 
of; on the verge of starvation most of the 
time, but he wouldn’t quit. Finally, when 
he was seventy-five or -six years old he 
uncovered a pocket that gave him gold 
enough to toss to the birds. 

“But he’d scratched so long to keep 
food in the pot that when he did strike 
it rich he became as canny as he was stub- 
born, and determined he’d end his days 
in comfort. He knew exactly how much 
it would cost to keep him for one year in 
the style to which he would accustom 
himself, so he multiplied that 
by the number of years and 
set aside a sum of money to 
carry him unti! he died. Jerry 
decided on ninety as the out- 
side figure—he didn’t expect to 
live that long but thought 
he’d play safe. Then he went 
on a spending jag, bought 
everything he’d ever wanted 
and ended up broke—except 
for the reserve fund. Satisfied, 
he settled down in a cabin 
over on Spade creek to live at 
ease the rest of his life. I 
used to drop in on him when I 
was in the neighborhood.” 

A soft bumping sounded 
overhead—such a sound as a 
casement window might make 
if left unlatched and swinging 
in the wind. The doctor poked 
and stirred the fire. 

‘But you said he died in the 
poorhouse,” the marshal reminded, his 
round body bent forward, interested. 

“So he did,” the doctor agreed, his ears 
keyed for unusual sounds. “His trouble 
was that he lived too long. At ninety he 
showed no signs of dying—and his money 
ran out. There was nothing he could do at 
his age, so he went to the poorhouse, where 
he died when he was ninety-three. He told 
somebody just before he died that if he 
had it to do over he’d set the limit at a 
hundred and ten, because it was a sure 
way to live longer than that. You see, 
he was convinced that it was pure stub- 
bornness that had made him live past 
ninety, because he had said he didn’t 
expect to. If he—” 


ROM the street came the sudden roar 
of an automobile engine starting. It 
was quickly throttled down, and the car 
moved rapidly off. Walt scrambled 
heavily to his feet with a muttered impre- 
cation and hurried outside. The others 
followed. From the porch they heard his 
solid tread in the powdery darkness, 
heard him snort, heard the gate bang. He 
returned puffing. 
“Your car’s gone, doc,” 
accusingly. “Looks suspicious to me. 
“You don’t think Ran would take my 
car do you?” the doctor asked. “He has 
a car of his own. And if he did, you don’t 
suppose he’d make all that noise starting 


he croaked 


”? 
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it; he’d push it down 
the street a block first. 
I think I can explain 
about the car, Walt. 
My lights weren’t on 
and I told Henry Erb 
about it. Prompt ser- 
vice is his motto. Henry 
always keeps my car in 
good shape.” 

He plucked out his 
watch. “Ten- fifteen, and 
no current yet.’ 

“Damn funny Pen- 
nant hasn’t located the 
trouble,” the mollified 
oficer complained. 
“Clever scheme of young 
Hewson’s, all right; he 
knew nobody could find 
him in this darkness.” 

“You may as well give 
up the idea that he’ll 
come here this late,” 
ventured the doctor. 
“T certainly don’t expect 
him 

“You're probably 
right,” admitted Walt. 
“Tll just go down and 
give that boat the once- 
over for luck. You never 
can tell; he might be 
boob enough to try to 
get away on her.” 

“No harm in being 
sure,” said the doctor 
easily. “‘But you have 
plenty of time before 
she leaves. My sugges- 
tion is—” he turned to 
include the other two— 
“that we go down to the 
hotel and find out what 
has been done about the 
lights. I’m curious.” 


No objection being 
offered to this plan, 
guided by Chandon’s 


flashlight the four men 
walked through the 
deserted street, their treads sounding 
hollowly between the indistinct house 
fronts and fences. At intervals a feeble 
light shone in a window, but for the most 
part Outlook was abed. 

Several men lounged in the smoky dim 
office of the hotel. Yes, a second tele- 
phone call had been made on the power 
house; Jim Pennant had informed them 
that he had located the trouble. would 
have the lights on within an hour. 

“Nothing you can do for a while yet, is 
there, Walt?” the doctor asked. ‘You 
say Grayson and Tupper are watching 
the roads. I’ll tell you—got your car 
here, Tom? Why not drive us back to my 
house? I'll make a pot of coffee. It'll do 
us good.” 

“Sure,” agreed Pepper. 
front of Walt’s house.’ “ 
“Okay with me,’ 
“Suits me,” 


Acar 8: lp 
said the marshal. 
added Trines. 


HEY left the car standing at the door 
of Doctor Chandon’s barn-garage, 
and the cheerful grating voice of the coffee 
mill drowned their conversation for a 
time. All but Chandon sat about the 


kitchen table. 
“You wouldn’t believe our little city 
could seem so lonesome in the dark until 
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The engine was quickly throttled down, and the car moved rapidly off 


you look down on it from the Cochin 
grade,”’ remarked the doctor, busy at the 
stove. “Without lights on my car, I made 
a slow trip down from the summit, and it 
was almost eight-thirty before I got to the 
mine office and stopped a while.” 

The marshal’s heavy body was stiffly 
erect when the speaker turned. Pepper’s 
big hands gripped the sides of his chair. 
Trines stared with sagging chin. 

“You were at the mine office at eight- 
thirty, doc? ” Walt protested in-a rasping 
whisper. ‘Why, that was about the time 
it was robbed.” 

“Yes, | was there when it was robbed,” 
admitted Chandon as he took a knife 
from a drawer and began slicing bread. 
(nd without pausing to give his listeners 
a chance to speak, he related his experi- 
ence, concisely, yet with. considerable 
detail. 

As he talked he watched without actu- 
ally studying them the three men’s atti- 
tudes. Walt’s head was craned forward; 
his eyes seemed unusually prominent; a 
puzzled frown cut sharp shadows in his 
brow.. Tom Pepper had slid tothe edge of 
his chair; he rubbed the palms of his hands 
up and down his thighs. Trines’ fingers, 
stopped short in the act of rubbing his 
chin, remained motionless against his face. 
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“Oh — h —h— pu!” 


plosive labial note of 
disgust as the doctor 
told of his silent depart- 
ure from the scene of 
the robbery. “Can you 
beat that! Why—w hy 
didn’t you do something’ 

You let him get away” 

“T told you I wasn’t 
armed.” 

“You might at least 
have looked at his license 
plate,” the officer pro- 
tested bitterly. 

“I did; I looked for 
it, but it wasn’t there. 
Been taken off for the 
occasion, I presume. 
Ford car without a 
number—I ask any of 
you if you can identify 
one of them in the dar‘k.” 

Pepper cleared his 
throat. “Anyway, you 
said you didn’t see—y ou 
couldn’t tell who it was.” 

“No, I couldn’t tell.” 

“Ran Hewson,” 
snapped the marshal. 
“You know now if you 
didn’t know then.” With 
suspicious eyes on the 
doctor he jerked his 

watch from his pocket, 
glanced quickly at its 
face and then back to 
Chandon’s. “You let 
him get away, but | 
won't. I’m going down 
to that boat.” 

“Let him get away?” 
asked the doctor bright- 
ly. “Thelped him.” And 
disregarding the excla- 
mations that met this 
admission, he talked 
along 

“His plan was in dan- 
ger of going wrong when he ran across 
Tom—or when Tom ran across him—and 
I felt sorry for him, after all he’d been 
through to make tonight’s work success- 
ful. He set his stage carefully; every- 
thing timed to the minute, arranged to 
have the lights out at eight-thirty, had 
his car packed and ready. It was going 
to be a big night for Ran Hewson, the 
most daring thing he’d ever done.” 

“But how do you know all this, doc?” 
Walt demanded. 

“Why, Ran cut himself in the fight. 
Didn’t you have something sharp in your 
pocket, Tom? Anyway, his wrist bled a 
good deal. The boy was afraid it might 
be serious, a vein perhaps, so he left 
Pepper lying in the street and drove here 
to be patched up.” 

“But you said he hadn’t been here!” 

“No, Walt, I didn’t say that. I may 
have implied it, but I was careful not to 
say it. He came here ahead of you and | 
dressed his wound—nothing serious. 
hid him upstairs.” 

“So that was his car out front! You 
helped him dodge us! I had half a sus- 
picion.”” Walt stood up suddenly. ‘“He’s 
on that boat,” he grated accusingly, 
frowning at the doctor, “and you—you 
are an accomplice!” (Continued on page 58) 








The marshal’ s dragging | 
groan ended in an ex- | 
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HE world’s estimate of Charlie 

Chaplin is oddly at variance with 

his own estimate of himself. This 

paradoxical state of affairs is 
plainly apparent on a large table that 
rests in the center of his expansive dress- 
ing room. 

[his table bears a heaped burden of 
heavy scrap books. They are pasted 
full of clippings—thousands of clippings 
gleaned for years from the press over all 
the globe. 

In these clippings is written what the 
world thinks and believes of Charlie 
Chaplin. But the rest of the room, his 
chosen environment, reflects the actual 
personality—an accurate criterion of the 
man. It 1s a marked contrast to the 
stories in the clippings. 

















ef Bizarre trophies deck the walls. In 
IS a corner is a vivid canvas, a striking fan- 
% tasy painted by Henry Clive. ‘The title 
s of the painting is “Woman and the 
0 Devil.’ On one knee his 
t — satanic majesty supports the 
I nude and voluptuous figure 
n — of an enticing woman—the 


devil’s puppet. The paint- 
ing expresses the bitterness 
- that follows emotional ex- 
altation. To Charlie it is 
. expressive of the adage that 
s — a kiss of the mouth often 
not touch the heart 
and that gaiety is a mask 
to hide sadness. 

\bove the fireplace’ an- 
other trophy hangs, like a 
) mounted specimen from a 
jungle affray out of which 
the hunter emerged un- 
scratched. It is a_ large 
framed photograph of Peggy 
‘ Hopkins Joyce, autographed 

with her own hand. 

\ circuit of the low- 
ceilinged room reveals a 
collection of weird musical 
instruments—a Chinese fid- 
dle, ancient flutes, curios. 
From a corner of the rect- 
angle is built a tiny alcove. 

he alcove contains a 
dressing table. Under the 
table rests a pair of old, 
floppy-toed shoes — the 
familiar shoes of a hundred 
comedies. Above the table 
hangs a rusty derby, worth 
more to its wearer than the 
jeweled crown of many a 
potentate. This alcove is 
the gateway through which 
a restless, always serious, 
sometimes melancholy little 
man passes to become the 
celebrated mime. It is 
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No. 1. 


here that he sits to adjust the tiny mus- 
tache, steps into the baggy trousers and 
the dilapidated shoes. ransformed, he 
emerges with hat and cane to cross the 
studio yard to his stage, the most imi- 
tated imitator in the world. 

On the set there is enacted a ridiculous 
tableau of humble. satellites bowing 
subservience to a tattered tramp. If the 
tramp is genial, the winged spirit of 
happiness hovers over the company. If 
he is depressed, the others hover about 
like miserable culprits. Unkind com- 
ments in the press affect the tramp 
strangely. Days pass in which he will 
not speak to the ones of his staff deemed 
responsible. 

“T would rather be fired and have it 
over with,” was the anguished wail of one 
unfortunate victim of his disregard when 
one of the periodic “engagement” stories 
appeared. 


Like his close friend Douglas Fair- 





Charlie Chaplin has an active and introspective brain that seeks 


for expression, and he is subject to periods of depression. 
With him gaiety is often a mask to hide sadness 








MIRRORS OF HOLLYWOOD 


Charlie Chaplin 


Tired of Being the World's Clown, He is Now Directing the 
Production of a Gory Tragedy 


banks, Charlie has a keen appreciation 
of publicity values. In the early days of 
his career it was the custom of all stars, 
however prominent, willingly to make 
personal public appearances. 

One night Charlie appeared as a referee 
in a boxing match. One of the fighters 
was knocked to the floor. Promptly 
recognizing an opportunity for an antic 
that would arouse laughter, Charlie 
calmly seated himself on the prostrate 
form of the knocked-out fighter and 
slowly struck off the count of ten. Mid- 
way in the count the fallen gladiator 
struggled to arise and might have done 
so if not burdened. But the spectators 
howled with delight and accepted the 
decision. 

Charlie is strangely self-conscious in 
public gatherings—an attribute one does 
not expect in an actor. Nowadays, he 
studiously avoids public affairs whenever 
possible. But once among others, he 1s 
ever pantomiming. Telling 
a story, he contorts his 
mobile features into strange 
grimaces. Curious people 
irritate him. He affects a 
disregard of them, yet is 
always performing when 
among them. 

Associates he finds in 
many levels of life, but few 
are his intimates. In Mary 
and Doug, perhaps, he finds 
a closer companionship than 
any other he knows. Iden- 
tical interests provide a 
lasting bond of mutual at- 
traction. They earnestly 
advise one another and seek 
criticism of their pictures. 

Although uneducated, in 
a scholastic sense, Chaplin 
finds congeniality among 
intellectuals. He exults in 
speculative theories. Soviet- 
ism interests him. Max 
Eastman, the radical writer, 
is a close friend. Theology, 
metaphysics, occultism pro- 
vide fields for discussion. 
He enjoys associating with 
“unusual” people but finds 
kinship only among those of 
his own bizarre habit of 
thought. Frequently he is 
lonely in a crowd, a pathetic 
figure set apart by his own 
esthetic tastes, his serious 
regard of himself, exiled by 
his own ego. 

Egoism so vast that it 
becomes childlike simplicity 
led him one night to con- 
fide to a young actress 

(Continued on page 77) 
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A Mother Speaks Her Mind Concerning Teachers and 
the Raising of Children 


RE parents failures? Why yes, 
surely. I am forced to admit it. 
That is, I must concede that in 
articles written by teachers, and 
in opinions expressed by them, parents 
are disgracefully incompetent and de- 
cidedly remiss in duty. We parents might 
grow very depressed under the weight 
of these derogatory arguments if we 
couldn’t throw some favorable proof into 
the other side of the scale; but fortunately 
we can. 

The other day a teacher who is just 
coming down with a very hard case of 
Superiority Complex told me that the 
reason Adam and Eve had such bad luck 
with Cain and Abel was because there 
wasn’t any school teacher to advise them 
about their children. I refused to be 
steam- rollered into silence, so I told her 
in a bold and reckless tone that if the 
Maker of the Universe had considered 
teachers indispensable in raising children. 
He would have created one when He 
made parents. The result of this retort 
was so successful that it has encouraged 
me to go on and tell the rest of parents 
that we need no longer suffer as the most 
maligned tribe on earth. We are not going 
to be wiped off the map by any teacher's 
Superiority Complex. 


Leaky Arguments 


Think of it! If it were not for parents, 
teachers would soon be out of a job. We 
furnish the material for their vocation, 
and in addition we also have an important 
part in financing their business. We are 
the ones who make it possible for them 
to buy Easter hats and theater tickets, 
and yet the superior teacher acts about 
as appreciative toward parents as the 
tramp wno steals your silverware after 
you've given him a square meal. 

I for one am plainly out of patience 
with all this tirade directed in a random 
way at parents. The teacher’s criticism 
is analogous to a tin pail in my kitchen 
with a hole near the top; as you start to 
pour it appears to be a perfectly good 


By Edith L. Reid 


pail, but you have to stop in time, or it’s 
leaky. So with these anti-parental argu- 


make the pail appear faultless. To put 
any more in would show up the leak. 

To my mind the hole in the reasoning 
of the teacher is very near the bottom. 
They assert with smug assumption of 
competence, that teachers know how to 
manage children better than most parents 
do. The premise was interesting and I 
delved farther after the proofs, expecting 
with good reason to discover examples o 
successful teachers who have handled 
with wisdom and discretion boys and girls 
placed in their charge after parents had 
given them up as hopeless. But believe 
me | got the disappointment of my life. 
All I read was old stuff that anybody 
knows who ever had dealings with the 
human race. It was simply a chronicle 
of what some parents did not do and what 
some children did do, but as for evidence 
that the superior teacher ever did better 
in similar circumstances—there was none. 

But even though the complaint did not 
prove specifically that teachers can man- 
age children better than most parents, I 
am willing to admit that they can. That 
is exactly what they do. They manage. 
I have never managed my children, I 
don’t want to and never expect to. The 
word is my pet aversion when used to 
denote the delicate relationship between 
parents and children. Many notable 
psychologists and child-training experts 
avoid the use of this word almost entirely 
and I have wondered if they perhaps feel 
as I do, that it is inappropriate and empty 
of meaning when applied to the delicate 
process of child training. 

I can imagine myself managing a house 
or an office or a tea-room, and I can like- 
wise imagine a man managing a theater 
troupe or a string of high-bred animals, 
but—just reflect on your thoughts and 


emotions when you looked at your tiny 
first-born. Did you exultingly boast; 
“Well, now I have something to man- 
age —watch me do some lining up! 

Nay, verily! Being a normal parent, 
with natural tender affections, your at- 
titude was one of real reverence toward 
this responsibility. This little God-given 
soul was henceforth to be the influence 
that would broaden your life and inspire 
you to highest effort. Nothing would be 
too hard to do, no sacrifice too great to 
make in the care, guidance and training 
of this tiny one, for your heart was filled 
with parental love than which no human 
power is greater. 

The teacher with a Superiority Complex 
refuses to take into consideration the 
countless phases and problems of child 
life that parents must include in their 
responsibility. Under present conditions 
the length of time any teacher has any 
one pupil under her supervision and train- 
ing never exceeds a few months. For her 
to assume that she can in that time probe 
any depths of his heart life or give him 
anything as helpful and lasting as parental 
love is a sure sign of a Complex. 


Hand-Hold and Heart-Hold 


Because of this parental love we err 
sometimes in judgment. For fear of 
breaking the child’s spirit or crushing his 
growing individuality, we allow slips of 
discipline and lapses in conduct. I am as 
guilty as any other in this regard. I hope 
no one will get the idea that I am trying 
to prove that parents are infallible; | 
would no more think of making that at- 
tempt than I would think of intimating 
that all teachers are ideal child-training 
specialists. One truth I wish particularly 
to emphasize is that teachers have scarce- 
ly more than a hand-hold on the child, 
a mfanagerial rein, so to speak, while 
parents have a heart-hold perhaps not so 
rigid but infinitely stronger. 

The time-worn joke of the boy and the 
burned school house is not too old to 
illustrate this point. Hurrah! No more 
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school, no more books, no more teacher's 
wrathv looks! Why, I’ve even heard them 
say the same thing when a teacher was 
hurried off to the hospital. 

Now for the other side. I have seen a 
five-vear-old child sobbing with anguish 
because his home was burning, and that 
home was not much bigger and not abit 
better than a box car. I have seen a 
household upset and the children thrown 
into a panic because mother was taken 
to the hospital. There is even consterna- 
tion if she is kept in bed one morning with 
a headache. 

No enlargement of these facts is neces- 
sary. [fo the comprehending mind they 
make their own appeal. Parents can not 
be replaced, but a substitute for a teacher 
can be arranged in fifteen minutes over 
the telephone, with scarcely a ripple on 
the surface of the routine. 

Schools are machines, some most efh- 
cient, others less so; the pupils are the 
cogs that keep the machine 


Are Parents Failures? 


get their teeth fixed, their adenoids re- 
moved if that is the style and furnish a 
vaccination and birth certificate. In the 
evening we stay on the job and hold a 
club over the performance of the ever- 
lasting “Shome work” in case there were 
points in long division, grammar or Latin 
that the teacher didn’t get round to ex- 
plain after she got the managing done. 

And after that we try to send them to 
bed on time. Half an hour ago I saw my 
son go upstairs. Just now I hear him 
capering about in the upper hall. 

“What in the world are you doing run- 
ning round in the cold in your bare feet?” 
I shout, not in the well-modulated voice 
of the complacent teacher, but in a 
peppery tone. 

“Well, Mom, there are two buttons off 
my pajamas and I’m looking for some 
safety pins.” 

There you are. Parental complications. 
But just now that boy can wire his 
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suffering from a Superiority Complex is 
that she sees too much. Wise parents soon 
learn to overlook as well as oversee, for 
when you come right down to bedrock, 
there are only a few big, vital elements 
that enter into character building. About 
all most parents can hope to do is to lay 
down some broad, essential principles 
upon which children can build, supple- 
menting these with a few standards of 
excellence toward which they may strive. 
We simply can not nag all che time at 
details. 

In the last month I have helped my 
daughter entertain her Sunday School 
class at home, arranged a party for the 
Y. M. C. A. club to which my son belongs, 
attended a Campfire Girls’ ceremonial, 
a church program in which one of the 
children was interested, and last but not 
least I spent a glorious evening at a 
mother-son banquet. All this in addition 
to furnishing evening and Saturday diver- 

sion in the form of taffy 
pulls, cornpopping, valentine 





moving, and teachers, by 
their own admission, are the 
managers. If a cog doesn’t 
fit ic is either ground down 


unti! it does, or it is elimi- 
Uniformity rules, in- 


nated. 
dividuality gives place. But 
whe wants to run a home 
along chose lines! 

One of my children attends 
a high school of over two 


thousand pupils, with per- 


haps eighty teachers. ‘This 
school has a wonderful sched- 
ule of records and regulations 
and is most efficiently man- 
aged. How is this discipline 


accomplished? It is achieved 
through the efforts of faith- 
ful, intelligent teachers and 
conscientious parents. Yes, 
we parents are going to take 
some of the credit, even 
though the, superior teacher 





teachers. 


HAT happens when Johnny comes 
home with a note from his teacher 
complaining about his behavior or his work? 
Does he get sympathy and a consolation 
cookie or is he sternly taken to task for his 
shortcomings? Is the youngster’s character 
undermined by parental indulgence or does 
the school receive the backing it needs for its 
disciplinary efforts? Some months ago in 
SUNSET a teacher set forth her observations 
concerning the attitude of mothers toward the 
school; now a mother counters with plain 
statements concerning the shortcomings of 
What do you think of this subject? 
—The Editors. 


making and other informal 
chocolate-and-cracker affairs. 
Besides I held the children 
down to tasks and chores 
about the house, sent them 
to Sunday School, kept them 
from going to movies on 
school night, saw to it that 
they came home from Friday 
night doings at a reasonable 
hour, explained to them for 
the millionth time why they 
must keep within their allow- 
ance and told them to wear 
their rubbers. 

So you see the superior 
teacher can’t give me any 
inside information on the 
joys and ttrials of child- 
training, even to having one 
dinner hour every month 
spoiled by the discussion of 
report cards. And what is 








will grant it grudgingly, if at 
all. 

Do you think for a moment that even 
so competent a faculty as I have just 
mentioned would be able to handle hun- 
dreds of barbarians or wild Indians if 
they had never had any previous training 
in proper conduct? The majority of those 
pupils have taken from home the in- 
fluence that suggests courtesy, obedience, 
a respectful attitude toward those in 
authority and a certain civic loyalty that 
includes the school and its organization 
of studies, methods and supervision. With 
this home foundation upon which to build, 
even an ordinary pupil under an ordinary 
teacher can not help but do something. 
I regard the achievements of present-day 
schools as marvelous and very gratifying 
to parents. My own children will get as 
much in high school as I got in college 
twenty years ago. I think teachers and 
superintendents are accomplishing what 
is possible to accomplish under given 
conditions, financial and otherwise. 

I wish to stress the fact that parents’ 
responsibilities are augmented sometimes 
by the school routine. We conform to 
school methods and set aside our own 
plans or pleasures. We write excuses if 
we fail to get our children to school on 
time. Parents provide the proper food, 
clothing and school supplies; make the 
youngsters wash, brush and manicure, 





clothes up. I’m not going to stop writing 
until I get through what I have to say. 

Ordinarily my personal philosophy 
sticks pretty close to the Judge Not ad- 
monition. But I rise to resent sweeping 
assertions against parents as a class based 
wholly on isolated incidents of refractory 
children who act abnormally, and upon 
cases of parents who are exceptionally 
negligent or weak. If the average child 
of average parents is not a tyrant or moral 
coward or shoplifter, why bring in these 
exaggerations under a subject where 
“most parents” and “most children” are 
concerned? If Tony Jollio steals a bag 
of popcorn on the way home from school, 
that doesn’t necessarily imply that you 
and I do not teach our children to be 
honest. 


Overlook and Oversee 


Fundamentally and instinctively boys 
and girls are much the same as their 
parents were. I didn’t wear such long 
ear rings nor ride in speedy cars, because 
there was no such animal, but I did things 
just as “bad,” and I’m not such a prude 
as to pretend to my children that I didn’t. 
These things are phases of life today just 
as some equally crazy fad will mark the 
next generation. 

The main trouble with the teacher 


the report card rumpus after 
all, except an attempt of 
parents to persuade a child to do what the 
teacher wants him to do, but which she 
has failed to make him do? 

Not only do I get the parent viewpoint, 
but I taught school a number of years be- 
fore I was a parent, and I have worked 
in Parent-Teacher Associations ever since 
my first child started to school, so I know 
what I’m talking about. It isn’t soap- 
bubble theory. 

I have never told a teacher that my 
children are angels and no teacher has 
ever told me they are not. Fortunately 
the particular teachers with whom I have 
had dealings have been so earnest in dis- 
charging their own responsibilities that 
they have not attempted to suggest what 
I should do. The teachers that do the 
most note-writing and telephoning and 
arranging for parental conferences are not 
always rated the highest in the superin- 
tendent’s office. My notion is that they 
are not so sure of their own methods, so 
they try to form a partnership with 
parents. Then in case the firm fails, the 
blame can be distributed. 

Not all teachers have a Complex. A 
lot of them get much joy out of life along 
with the rest of us. A good teacher-friend 
dined with us the other evening. She 
didn’t gasp when my youngest daughter 
(Continued on page 77) 













An original health poster made by the children of a seventh grade class 
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Long Hours of Deep Slumber are as Important to Health 


HE human body is a complex 
machine that can be compared 
to a heat engine. The food is 
the fuel which is automatically 
broken up, simplified and prepared in 
the stomach and intestines for burning 
in the muscles, for the muscles not only 
do the work of the body but also it is in 
their substance that the most of the food 
is burned. The muscles then, provide 
both the fire box and the motive power of 
the human machine. There is, however, 
a controller, a governor which regulates 
the energies of all the rest of the body. 
This regulator is made up of the brain, the 
spinal cord and the nerves. Together 
they constitute the nervous system. In 
general, however, when we think or speak 
of the nervous system, we use the term 
brain. 

Now the brain is more accurately com- 
parable to a storage battery than it is to 
a heat engine. As the energy of the bat- 
tery is derived from the chemical clash of 
acid and metal in the battery plates, so 
the energy of the nervous system is de- 
rived from the chemical clash of materials 
from which it is constituted. 

The battery is useless unless it is period- 
ically recharged, so the nervous system, 
unless it were recharged from the stores 
of the body’s energies, would scon break 
down in death. This recharging process 
takes place for the most part during sleep, 
and that is why sufficient quiet deep sleep 
is one of the body’s requisites, an even 
more fundamental requisite than the need 
for water and for food. 


Regulating Sleep 


Sleep, then, can well be regarded as a 
recharging of the human battery, building- 
up of the powers needed to regulate all 
of the complex and varied functions of the 
human organism. 

The nervous system of the child is 
especially sensitive, delicate and vulner- 
able. A little over-use, some slight change 
in the diet or above all interference with 
the recharging process that takes place in 
the nervous system while the child sleeps, 
any one or all of these together may bring 
about a state of nervous unbalance. It is 


as Food and Drink 


By Dr. Langley Porter 


Professor of Clinical Pediatrics, 
University of California 


such nervous unbalance that makes many 
children unable to accept, digest and as- 
similate the food offered to them, so that 
even when food is quite proper in amount 
and kind such a child may develop mal- 
nutrition and join the underweight group 
of children. Therefore the assurance of 
sufficient restful sleep may often be the 
one measure that will rescue a child from 
malnutrition by restoring its appetite and 
improving its powers of digestion and as- 
similation. 

Restful sleep for a nervous child can be 
had only when all conditions of the child’s 
day and night are restful. Many are the 
errors and oversights, some of them ap- 
parently trivial, which may prevent re- 
freshing sleep. Getting ready for bed can 
be made a series of pleasant suggestions 
of rest culminating in the finality of the 
tucking in and the good night kiss or, on 
the other hand, it can be made a struggle 
of wills, an incitement of resentment, of 
anger or of hilarity in such a way that 
wakefulness inevitably results, or a sleep 
dream-broken and_ without restorative 
balm for the nerves. 

The bed itself is too often without 
comfort—sagging, uneven springs, war- 
ped, unshaken mattresses, over-heavy 
covers or covers so tight that they restrain 
and cramp; or thick, soft, heat retaining 
pillows may be agencies to interfere with 
the deep fullness of sleep so necessary to 
the child’s welfare. 

At times it is the need to share a room 
with parents, nurses or other children that 
proves to be the source of imperfect rest. 
Some children if roused after they are 
once asleep have no power to regain deep 
unconsciousness, the only adequate re- 
newer of the tired brain and nerves. It 
is not alone the disturbance made by 
room-mates that must be reckoned with; 
there is also to be considered the fact that 
the air supply of a small bedroom is 
limited and that the rapidly breathing 


child needs relatively more air for 
restorative purposes than it gets when 
it shares a sleeping room of the usual 
size. 
Even when alone in a room the child 
may be deprived of sufficient air because 
of mistaken ideas of ventilation. It is a 
common fault that sleeping-room windows 
are lowered from the top and then, in 
order that light may not trouble the 
sleeper, shades are drawn down so far 
that little air can freely enter, with the 
result that air circulation is hardly better 
than in a room with windows tightly 
closed. An easy remedy is to raise the 
sash from the bottom, then to place an 
opaque screen two or three feet in front 
of the window and to lower the blind as 
far as the edge of the raised window sash. 
Another common fault aan interferes 
with a proper supply of air to the sleeping 
child is found in the way beds and cribs 
are placed in the room. Often they are 
tucked away into alcoves or corners so 
that free currents of air are prevented 
from reaching the sleeper. ‘These are 
lamentable errors of environment, for the 
roper recharging of the human storage 
anata of the brain and nerve cells 
demands a full supply of free oxygen. 


Daytime Factors 


The child’s day often has as much, 
perhaps more, to do with restless sleep 
than its night. Pathological fatigue 1s 
merely an expression indicating the over- 
work of nerves, the excessive discharge 
or the running down of the cells of the 
human storage battery. School work that 
is above the understanding of the child, 
ambition to excel in class, overlong study 
or recitation periods without relaxation, 
failure to get out of doors at recess time, 
discipline that keeps the child in the 
school room after hours and above all, 
imposition of home work on young chil- 
dren, all these are factors active in the 
daytyme that may be reflected at night 
in broken sleep. 

Heavy suppers, late meals and _in- 
digestion from improperly chosen or 
badly cooked foods are too well known 
causes of broken sleep to need more than 
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mention. What is not so well realized, 
however, is that large amounts of fluid 
(most often milk) given late in the day 
may cause restlessness and disturbed 
sleep, sometimes because of the abdominal 
distention that follows, more often be- 
cause it brings about excessive stimula- 
tion of urinary secretion. 

Some parents who are troubled by the 
unquiet sleep of their children try to 
keep them from resting during the day or, 
if they are quite young, deprive them of 


Do You Sleep Enough? 


the afternoon nap. This attitude is a 
greatly mistaken one as the resumption 
of a daily short rest period for such chil- 
dren will readily show. Active children 
whose nerves have been soothed by an 
afternoon nap or by a daily period of re- 
laxation in recumbency, invariably sleep 
better at night and wake more refreshed 
in the morning. 

Even more than food, sleep is essential 
to the nutrition and well-being of children 
it matters not at what age. Without at- 


Dr. Langley Porter 


$3 


tention to this fundamental need there is 
little use attempting to bring children, no 
matter how well fed they are, to the great- 
est degree of nutrition. Without a regi- 
men designed to avoid all those things 
which will interfere with long hours of 
unbroken slumber it is impossible for a 
child to be healthy during its younger 
years just as it is impossible for it 
to grow up with the kind of nervous 
system that insures full efficiency in 
later life. 





The Child, 





HE American child is kept on 

a starvation ration of sleep,” 

came the instant reply of Dr. 

L. Emmet Holt when asked 
what health habit for children was 
least observed in American homes 
Dr. Holt spoke as a member of the 
Child Health Committee for the first 
Child Welfare Exhibit of America held 
in New York in 1910. “Observe the 
large number of very young children at 
play on the streets of New York as late 
as ten and eleven o'clock at night and 
convince yourself that lack of sufficient 
sleep is a great menace to 
the growth and development 
of the present generation of 
children.” 

‘These words were found to 
be only too true when, some 
seven years later, the first 
malnutrition studies were 
made in American schools. 
For teachers then found 
that “late hours” were re- 
sponsible for underweight, 
nervousness, fatigue and 
irritability. 

When a__health-habits 
teaching program was inaug- 
urated at the Fairmount 
School in San Francisco, the 
principal and teaching staff 
were eager for help in 
convincing their pupils of the 
necessity of early bed hours. 
Nightly attendance at the 
movies plus early rising for 
paper deliveries or other 
work caused a large propor- | 
tion of theirchildrento come | 
to school so fatigued that 
class-room work was not 
possible. These teachers, 
already alive to the need of 
the schools’ accomplishing 
what the neighborhood homes 
had failed to do, set to work 
to make early bed hours for 
children a neighborhood 
custom. 

Obviously no mere reiteration of hy- 
gienic precepts could accomplish the 
miracle of making a thousand youngsters 
willingly relinquish the manifold free- 
doms and delights of staying up as late 
as the grown-ups. The children’s interest 
had to be won through group competition 
and group activities before personal 
sacrifices could be called for. In the 
lower grades teachers began gradually 





Its Bed and 
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to build up a happy interest in health 
and the practise of health habits through 
songs, games, reading and oral composi- 
tion. Every morning Miss Margaret G. 
McCarty’s first grade played what they 
called the Cho Cho game. The children 
vied with each other in telling about the 
health practises that made Cho Cho 


‘Re 





The making of doll houses in the classroom leads to lively discus- 
sions of the Health Habits to be practised in each room 


happy. This teacher’s skill in maintain- 
ing the interest of the group in this daily 
and detailed recital kept the children 
constantly thinking and talking about 
what to eat, what games to play out-of- 
doors, the hour they should be in bed, 
etc. Writing, reading, arithmetic, free- 
hand drawing and the making of individ- 
ual health books were correlated with 
this Cho Cho game. 





the School 


The interest thus awakened was 
very definitely tied up with individual 
and class progress on weighing day. 
The teacher, through personal talks 
with children and through group 
discussion made plain the direct rela- 

tion between the practise of health habits 
and the normal gain in weight. 

The teachers at first questioned the 
possibility of capturing the interest of 
the grammar-grade pupils. But the 
principal, Miss Kathryn McGough, was 
inspired to put the weighing and measur- 
ing of the grammar-grades in the hands 
of boys whose unused ener- 
gies made them group lead- 
ers in mischief and law 
breaking. This _ principal, 
gifted in understanding 
boy nature, succeeded in 
making it a coveted honor 
to weigh and measure the 
thousand pupils of the school. 
Each month these boys were 
made to feel that the success 
of the school health program 
depended upon the accuracy 
of their weighing. As each 
teacher brought her pupils 
to be weighed, marking op- 
posite each name on her list 
the weights and measures as 
called out by the boys, her 
joy over gains and disap- 
pointment over losses could 
not help but be communi- 
cated to the weighing 
captains. 

With the interest of the 
ring-leaders thus captured it 
was but a step to winning the 
group interest of the gram- 
mar grades in the health 
progress of the class. In 
Mrs. Alice Holden’s upper 
eighth grade the boys formed 
themselves into a “Health 
Brigade” to keep the play- 
ground free of discarded food 
and paper at the noon hour. 
This “Health Brigade” also 
undertook to get the younger children 
out of the building after school and 
safely over a dangerous crossing. 

Every pupil in Mrs. Holden’s class 
kept his own weight chart in an individ- 
ual booklet with art covers delightfully 
decorative and original. 

After three months of intensive health 
correlation work Mrs Holden asked her 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Mother Meredith raised tear-wet eyes and looked upon her children—hers, though connected by no tie of blood 


The Black Sheep 


“ ELL — which of 
you will take the 
baby?” 


Mother Mere- 
dith’s voice trembled with 
both emotion and fatigue. 
She sank back wearily in 
her chair and looked about on. the 
familiar, yet unfamiliar room. On the 
center of the floor where a short hour before 
had stood the casket, a blue comforter-was 
spread, upon which lay a year-6ld baby 
contentedly regarding his. ten _ pink 
toes. The room wore the disorder occa- 
sioned by the recent service—the chairs 
set stiffly against the wall—an over- 
whelming scent of flowers in the air. 
Mother Meredith wiped away a tear, and 
as no one answered, put her question 
again, a trifle timidly. 
“And which of you will take the baby?” 
There followed an uncomfortable pause 
as each one of her listeners looked fur- 
tively at the others. There was William, 
the oldest, in the garb of a clergyman (it 
was he who had conducted the service for 
his sister Vera); Tom, a successful banker, 
and his wife, Mildred; Julie, who lived 
nearby; Stella, a movie actress, whose 
gold mesh bag glistened against the dark 
velvet of her gown, and Larry, the ne’er- 
do-well and black sheep. He stood by the 
window, regarding his a aia and sisters 
with a look of quizzical amusement that 
made Stella long to box his ears. Vera, 





By Christine Whiting Parmenter 


Author of : The Things Worth While 
Hlustrated by S. M. Long 


whom they had just laid away in the small 
snew-covered cemetery, was youngest of 
all. Her husband had died a year before. 
Her baby lay happily on the old com- 
forter, unmindful that his future was in 
question. 

In the silence Mother Meredith looked 
round upon her children—hers, though 
connected by no tie of blood. Tom and 
William at five and six years old (they 
were own brothers) had been headed for 
the poor farm when Mother Meredith had 
opened her heart and home to them. Julie 
was the child of a friend, and had been 
orphaned when two years old. Stella had 
been found on the doorstep one snowy 
morning, a new-born babe wrapped in a 
tattered shawl. Larry was the child of 
the town drunkard—an abused, half-fed 
little boy whom at his father’s death 
Mother Meredith had befriended against 
the council of her neighbors; and Vera— 
well, Vera, best loved of all, was gone. 
Mother raised tear-wet eyes, and the 
clergyman, clearing his throat, replied. 

“Of course, Mother, I should like noth- 
ing better than to take the little fellow, 
but it hardly seems fair to put such a care 





on Susan’s shoulders. Her 
parish duties—” He paused, 
suddenly aware of the im- 
pudent banter in Larry’s 
eyes. Tom started to speak, 
but swallowed and relapsed 
into silence at a warning 
touch of Mildred’s hand. It was Julie who 
broke a silence that had become awkward. 

“You all know,” she began breathlessly, 

“that I’ve got five already. I can hardly 
manage another now. I don’t see why 
you, Tom, with none of your own and 
such heaps of money—” 

“Oh, we couldn’t!” interrupted Tom’s 
wife hastily. “7 don’t believe in adopting 
children. You can’t tell how they’ll turn 
out. I—” 

She stopped, conscious of her blunder; 
and Stella came to her rescue with a bored 
shrug. 

“Well, no one can expect me to take 
him. What should J do with a baby? I'll 
help out with a check—” 

Larry raised his hand to hide a smile, 
while Stella flashed him an angry glance 
which he feigned not to see. 

“To our successful sister,” said 
lightly, “‘a check is a panacea for all ills; 
but jt strikes me that the little chap here 
needs something that money can’t buy.” 

His eyes rested tenderly on the bowed 
gray head of his foster mother. There 
came another pause which was broken at 
last by Stella’s strident voice. 
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“Oh, it’s easy to make remarks like 
that. No one'expects you to take the baby; 
though—” she laughed unpleasantly 

—<‘] imagine that there are bottles enough 
in your apartment for a dozen infants.” 

“Stella!” came warningly from Mother 
Meredith; then she added, sighing: ‘ ‘Well, 
I’ll keep him, of course, though I’m pretty 
old to bring up another baby. Seems as if 
it wouldn’t be best for him, either; and— 
and | was kind of counting on going to 
Cousin Lizzie in California. I’ve been 
pretty well tied down all these years, and 
[| mind the winters more. Still—if you’re 
all too busy— 7 

“We're not.” 

It was Larry who spoke. He came 
nearer, bending down to brush a gentle 
finger across the baby’s cheek. “It looks 
as if the two outcasts must hit the trail 
together. I’ll take him, Mother Merry.” 

You!’ 

It was a protest from every one save 
Mother herself. Four pairs of amazed 
eyes met the amused glance that Larry 
raised to them. Then the clergyman said 
suddenly: “Surely, Mother, you wouldn’t 
trust a little child to—well, to a bachelor. 
Perhaps I can find a home for the little 
thing, or we can place it in an 
institution. I shouldn’t want 
to feel responsible for what the 
child’s upbringing might lead to 
if left with a—well, a bachelor,” 
he ended lamely, not daring in 
Mother’s presence to make his 
meaning clearer. 

Larry’s lips twitched. His 
eyes met Tom’s and caught the 
tail end of an understanding 
wink. Larry and Tom _ had 
always been able to get along. 
Then Julie said, in no spirit of 
unkindness: “Of course Larry 
can’t take the baby. What 
would he do with him?” 

\n audible giggle came from 
Stella; and at the sound all the 
banter left Larry’s eyes. He 
faced them suddenly, looking 
very handsome with his head 
thrown back defiantly. 

“L can love him,” he answered, 

which is more than the rest 
of you seem prepared to do. 
As for you, Bill,” (it made the 
Reverend William furious to be 
called Bill) “do you think you’d 
be wearing that hind-side-fore 
collar you’re so proud of if 
Mother had let them send you 


to an institution, as you deli- 
cately put it? J call it the poor 
fa im, a 

“You—you—” began Wil- 
liam, purple with indignation, 
when Mother Meredith said 
tre -mulously : 

‘Boys! Boys! you mustn’t 


quarrel—today. Think of your 
sister—our dear Vera, who 
never said an unkind word in 
her whole life. Think of me—” 

Controlling himself, the cler- 
gyman ran a finger round his 
adored collar, as if it had sud- 


denly become too tight. In the 
sile nce he glared at Larry, 
who said quietly: “You're 


tight, Mother. This is no time 
for words; but you know Bill and 
1 never did agree like those 


The Black Sheep: Christine Whiting Parmenter 


dear little birds in their nest we read 
about. It’s you, not Mildred, who ought 
to be skeptical about adopting children. 
Some of yours were a bad bargain.” 

“Speak for yourself,” snapped Stella, 
who always took everything as personal. 

“Do you send Mother a check each month, 
I'd like to ask?” 

“No; but I don’t wait for the family 
funerals to come to see her.” 
The dart struck home. 
been home in a long year. She flushed 
even as she shrugged; and Tom, in an 
effort to pour oil on troubled waters, said 
quietly: “Come on, let’s not quarrel. This 
has been a hard day for Mother.” He 
went close to her, patting her shoulder 
gently. “I dare say we all seem ungrateful 
at times,” he added, “‘but I for one don’t 
feel so. As for Vera’s baby—” He glanced 
at his wife and made a gesture of resigna- 
tion which showed that in matters per- 
taining to babies Mildred was the boss. 

Then Larry looked at his watch. 

“If you folks are planning to take the 
five-ten,” he said suggestively, “you'd 
better hurry. I’ll spend the night.” He 


Stella had not 


went to the baby, innocent cause of the 
gently. 


dissension, lifting him “Old 





She was looking as only Molly cou/d look 
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top,”’ he promised with apparent serious- 
ness, ‘“we’re going to have some good old 
times together, despite those bottles your 
Aunty Stella virtuously mentioned. I 
suppose she thinks they’re the kind she 
keeps on hand for midnight parties. Say, 
Mother Merry, is it against the housing 
laws to keep a cow in an apartment?” 

It was impossible not to smile at Larry’s 
suggestion, and Stella’s taxi arrived at 
this opportune time. The sight of it, 
which meant to the restless little actress 
release from filial duties, so softened her 
mood that she repeated her offer of a 
check; but Larry shook his head, smother- 
ing the caustic words upon his lips for 
Mother Merry’s benefit. 

“No,” he said shortly, “I'll look after 
the little nipper myself, thank you,” and 
Stella, with a toss of her pretty head, 
departed. 

t was Tom, the last to leave, who in 
the dusky light of the small entry thrust 
a substantial roll of bank notes -into 


Larry’s hand. 
: meee luck to you, boy,” he said 
quietly. “If you need more, don’t hesi- 


tate to ask.” Then in a hurried whisper: 
“I envy you, brother. I’ve always 
wanted a baby; but” (with a 
grin) “what you'll do with the 
youngster—” 

“Oh, Tll worry along,” re- 
plied Larry lightly. His fingers 
closed round the bank notes 
while his other hand sought his 
brother’s in a grip more articu- 
late than words. 


WILIGHT had fallen when 

he closed the door and went 
back to Mother Meredith. She 
looked rather pitiful and old, 
with Vera’s sleeping baby in her 
arms. Larry slumped down and 
rested his head against her knee, 
while her workworn hand 
reached out to touch his cheek. 
Suddenly he caught and kissed 
it, turning about to look into 
her face. 

“They gave you a—a rotten 
deal, Mother Merry,” he said 
passionately. 

“No, dearie,” she answered. 
“It’s just that they didn’t— 
remember.” 

“But how could they forget?” 

“Because they've never 
known anything but love,” she 
answered gently. 

Larry ‘looked thoughtfully 
into space. “Well,” he said at 
last, “if being able to remember 
only loving care makes one dis- 
count its value, I’m glad I can 
remember being kicked and 
cuffed and going hungry and 
cold to bed. There’ve been 
times when I’ve wished I could 
blot it all from my memory; 
but I shan’t again—after today. 
To see Bill, the big hypocrite— 
Oh, yes he is, Mother! You’ll 
never admit it, but you know it 
as well as I. I can’t make out 
how Tom can be Bill’s brother. 
Tom’s white, only he married 
the wrong girl, poor devil! As 
for Julie, she’s got her hands full. 
I don’t blame her for not wanting 
another baby wished on _ her. 
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Stella’s a fool. Forgive me, Mummy, but 
she was born that way and can’t help it. 
Vera was the best of us all—the only com- 
fort you had; and not one of ’em, though 
you’d saved their souls alive, was willing 
to take her baby! I don’t see what you’ve 
got to show for your years of sacrifice, 
Mother Merry.” 

“T’ve got you, sonny.” 

“Yes, and I’ve caused you more sleep- 
less nights than all the rest of ’em put 
together.” 

He spoke in bitter self-reproach, and she 
rumpled his hair with loving fingers. 

“Oh, no you haven’t! I knew I could 
help you fight your failings; but Stella— 
there’s something hard in Stella. 1 guess 

-I never quite understood her. [| re- 
proach myself—” 

“You needn’t. She’s got everything 
she wants. Say, Mother, when are you 
starting for California?” 

She hesitated. ‘I—I hardly 
way clear to go.” 

“Meaning you can’t trust the baby to 
me? 

“It’s not that; but—Oh, Larry boy, 
what would you do with him? And there’s 
Molly. You must be saving up—” 

He laughed: a short hard little laugh 
that stabbed Mother Meredith like sud- 


see my 


den pain. 
“Don’t worry about Molly.  She’s 
y ed, : 
thrown me over—for good this time. She 


knows too much about me. She gives me 
credit for having quit—well, taking a drop 
too much. That’s done for, Mother. | 
promise you'll never have to worry about 
that again; but—lI guess Molly isn’t so 
sure. And she knows I can’t save money, 
and any! how she says I’m a poor risk and 
she can’t afford me. She earns a good 
salary and she’s helping her sister’s boy 


The Black Sheep: Christine Whiting Parmenter 


through college. J don’t blame her; but 
—but there’ll never be another girl for me. 
That’s all. Forget it. Will you let me 
have the baby?” 

As if in answer to this question the boy 
yawned, sat up and clutched at a handful 
of Larry’s hair. 

“Ouch!” cried Larry, and rose, lifting 
the child from Mother Meredith’s tired 
arms. “Old scout,” he said, “your grand- 
ma’s almost afraid to trust you to her 
black sheep; but he won’t hurt you, I 
promise. Perhaps you'll make up to him 
for some of the things he’s lost through 
not always being—a good boy.” 

Mother Meredith had risen. She laid a 
tender hand on Larry’s arm. “In some 
ways,” she said reminiscently, “‘you were 
the best boy I ever had; but, dearie, how 
can you manage a baby?” 


OOKING back on the year that fol- 
lowed, Larry sometimes wondered 
how he had managed. With the help of a 





with letters of instruction from Julie, and 
her donations of outgrown baby garments 
-with clieering checks from Tom (which 
Larry deposited in the bank against the 
day when “his son” would be ready for 
college)—he “‘worried along.” 

It meant a rigid routine of living that 
was new to him—foreign to his habits— 
eternally warring with his inclinations, 
but to which he adhered with stern integ- 
rity. On Sundays he took the baby to the 
country or the park, and held long con- 
versations with the youngster, whose 
replies consisted of wise nods or delightful 
grins that found their reflection in Larry’s 
eyes. The day when he first said “Daddy” 


was a red-letter occasion, and the news 
was telegraphed to Mother Meredith, who 
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was basking in the wonders of California. 

To her Larry wrote glowing accounts 
of her grandson’s progress. He never 
mentioned his worries. He didn’t teli of 
the time when the baby barely escaped 
pneumonia. In fact, he shuddered to re- 
member that night when he held the boy 
in his arms till daybreak because the little 
fellow could sleep no other way. When in 
the gray dawn Larry laid him down, he 
knew to what extent paternal love can be 
aroused vicariously. He no longer won- 
dered why Mother Meredith felt repaid 
for all her sacrifices. Her children had 
grown thoughtless perhaps, but she could 
remember their helpless childhood and 
their childhood’s love. 

It was in November that Vera died. 
On a Sunday late in October of the follow- 
ing year, Larry took his small charge to a 
secluded corner of the park. It was a cool 
day, and the baby wore a knitted bonnet, 
a left-over from Julie’s youngest. It was 
a trifle big and tipped over his eyes un- 
becomingly, but Larry, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to fix it, sighed and let it 
20. 

“Some day, old man,” he remarked 
sociably, “we'll get you some clothes that 
fit. It’s very kind of your Aunty to re- 
member you, but the things she sends 
make you resemble a refugee. Let’s get 
far from the crowd, so no one will think 
your dad has robbed an orphanage.” 

He took a path which led to a tiny 
pond, and finding a sheltered place behind 
some spruce trees, spread out a steamer 
rug and sat down beside the boy, handing 
him a well-worn picture book. Then for 
a moment Larry forgot the baby. He was 
thinking that this was where he had said 
good-by to Molly a year before. He 

(Continued on page 78) 





Larry slumped.down and rested his head against her knee, while her work-worn hand reached out to touch him 
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On his famous tour round the world, General Grant visited the Comstock mines. This photograph, taken in 1879, shows 
the exploration party ready to go into the underground workings. From left to right they are: John W. Mackay, 





Mrs. Gillette, U. S. Grant, Jr.. Mrs. Grant, General Grant, Mrs. Fair, Governor Kinkead, James W. Fair 


Sack Senators of the Seventies 


How the Comstock Lode Profits Were Used to Buy 
Choice Seats in Congress 


UT of a delicate considera- 

tion for the _ legislative 

memory of the late Senator 

from Michigan, Mr. New- 
berry, whose name so fragrantly sug- 
vests a freshly-minted dollar and who was 
so recently decorated with the ribbon of 
the Raspberry and the order of the Can, I 
was tempted to title this article “Berry 
Senators.” But a deeper respect for the 
memory of an age when even the hardiest 
slangster would not have been guilty of 
calling the almighty dollar a “berry” 
impels me to use the term appropriate 
to the period. 

The narrative really begins with 1864, 
when Abraham Lincoln decided that it 
would be easier to admit Nevada to the 
Union and with the vote of that state 
insure the passage of the amendment 
abolishing slavery than to raise another 
million men for the army. So Nevada was 
admitted. 

For a dozen years afterward there was 
in all the vast region between California 
and Kansas no other state. With Cali- 
fornia and Oregon—speaking now of 
states only—Nevada stood for the Far 
West. 

For several years of that dozen, Vir- 
ginia’ City, for all practical purposes, 
meant Nevada. From that camp came 








By John L. Considine 


Author of: Tales of the Old West 


the astonishing stream of bullion which 
made it the most talked-of place of its 
size on the globe, and to it flocked a 
horde of adventurers from all parts of 
the werld, but mostly from California. 
Some of them thirsted for gold and fame 
and official honors; others for gold and 
anonymity and respite from official at- 
tention; still others for gold alone. The 
universal thirst for whisky may be profit- 
ably overlooked: in those days when even 
Mr. Volstead took his nourishment from 
a bottle everybody drank. 

The motley throng included many of 
the best intellects of the Far West, men 
destined to shine as humorists, novelists, 
journalists, jurists, barristers, bankers and 
builders—builders of communities, as the 
San Francisco of half a century ago could 
testify. There is no mention of represen- 
tatives of the fine arts, for the only music 
was the song of the brokers chanting 
“more mud,” the only painters were those 
who acquired their technique by paint- 
ing the town red, and the only architects 
were those designing ones who had learned 
how to put up, not houses, but jobs. 


Prominent among these argonauts 
was William Sharon. He had _ al- 
ready cut a figure in California as a 
leader among the San Francisco 
vigilantes and a member of the San 

Francisco board of aldermen, but had 
failed in business and carried a debt of 
$40,000 on his shoulders when he arrived 
on the Comstock in 1863, as agent of the 
Bank of California. 

He there found a number of disil- 
lusioned optimists who, attracted by the 
great prospective profits, had built mills 
with money borrowed at the rate of two 
to three per cent a month. Sharon made 
new loans at a lower rate, lending from 
one-tenth to one-sixth of the value of the 
properties. The delighted mill-men, hail- 
ing him as a benefactor, soon learned that 
they had one more illusion to part with. 
With the decline of the ore yield in 1865 
and 1866 they found themselves in hard 
straits and the bank began foreclosing, 
taking over the mills. 

In 1867 was formed the Union Mill and 
Mining Company the charter members of 
which were Sharon, Alvinza Hayward, 
W. C. Ralston, D. O. Mills, Thomas Bell, 
Thomas Sunderland and Charles Bonner. 
They controlled the Bank of California 
and they kindly proceeded to relieve the 
bank of the care of the seven mills which 
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“had falleninto its hands. The bank 
controlled the mines and the seven 
mills were fed to capacity while the 
other mills starved. ~ Independent mill 
men offered to crush the rock for half 
what the'trust was charging, but they 
could not get a pound. Within two 
years ten more mills fell into the 
clutches of the trust. As ore grew 
scarce mining superintendents con- 
trolled by the bank were told to mix 
waste-rock with the ore, a practise 
which vastly increased the income of 
the trust but robbed the stockholders 
of the dividends which otherwise 
should have been declared. Thus 
some of the richest deposits were 
exhausted without paying more than 
the expenses of milling and mining, 
and in some cases the mines were ac- 
tually assessed to make up a deficit. 
While financially profitable, this 
policy proved injurious to the political 
fortunes of Sharon, who had for years 
cherished senatorial aspirations. Jos- 
eph T. Goodman, owner and editor of 
Territorial Enterprise, informed by a 
miner in the Yellow Jacket that an 
ore body found in that mine was one 
of the largest and richest ever seen on 
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hooting and surging of the mass so 
unnerved him that he lost the thread 
of his discourse. 

Flint, the local superintendent of 
schools, cherished an ambition to be- 
come a reporter and Goodman per- 
mitted him to report the meeting, 
Sharon’s speech was bad, but as ;e- 
corded by Flint it was awful. Here is 
a specimen paragraph: 

“When, shouted Mr. Sharon, 
‘amid the boom of cannon and the roar 
of battle Henry Clay said, “Let the 
Union slide,” it was evidently a 
mistake, for united we stand and 


Flint, perspiring, handed in his 
report. 

“Mr. Goodman,” he said, “some- 
how I can’t seem to make anything 
of Mr. Sharon’s speech. Will you 
please look it over?” 

Goodman did so. It cost him an / 
effort to refrain from hugging the | 
amateur. 

“Mr. Flint,” said he, “that’s the 
best report of a speech I ever saw. It 
may not be literally correct, but you 
have caught the exact spirit of it, 











the lode, had invested $50,000 in the 
stock. But the ore went to feed the 
trust’s mills and Goodman lost 
heavily. Sharon was to hear from this. 

John P. Jones, defeated for the lieuten- 
ant-governorship of California in 1868, 
went immediately afterward to the Com- 
stock to take charge of the Kentuck mine. 
His ability therein displayed shortly after- 
ward won for him the superintendency of 
the Crown Point. Here he uncovered a 
bonanza and induced his friend, Alvinza 
Hayward, to buy the stock on joint ac- 
count. Hayward got five thousand shares 
at an average of five dollars a share. 
Then the shares skyrocketted and he paid 
from $90 to $180 a share for the next one 
thousand. 

With the annual election at hand, Hay- 


William Sharon 


ward and Jones found they had not quite 
enough to control. Sharon had enough to 
overmatch the cther two if he cared to 
give battle. But to his experienced eyes 
the showing in Crown Point was but one 
more in a long procession of “bloomers” 
—another milestone on the rocky road 
where Hope encounters Experience. 
Sharon was bitter at Hayward for de- 
serting the trust which had always 
controlled this mine. Had they been 
Eighteenth Century buccaneers, Hayward 
would have had to walk the plank. But 
a commercial age dictated another form 
of punishment. Sharon would break 
Hayward’s financial back by unloading 
four thousand shares more on 















James G. Fair 


him. But Hayward took them 





and that’s what every newspaper 
wants.” 

It appeared in the next morning’s 
Enterprise and Sharon fled toSan Fran- 
cisco, where he hid until the election was 
over. And thus were Joe Goodman and 
other Yellow Jacket stockholders avenged. 

Notwithstanding his walkover, Jones 
spent half a million in the campaign. 
Asked why he had spent so much, he 
laughed and said: “I enjoy spending 
money. And I want to make the next 
candidate hump himself.” 

No. Jones didn’t like Sharon. 

Jones made a creditable representative 
and a brilliant record. He was re-elected 
five times without having to buy the 
office and then retired to his home at 
Santa Monica, California. 

When Sharon did run two years later 








on at an average of $340 a share 
and asked for more. 

Sharon found his weapon a 
deadly boomerang. It made a 
multi-millionaire of Hayward, 
relegated the mill-ring to a back 
seat and provided a rival con- 
tender for the senatorship. For 
during the rise of Crown Point 
to $1825 a share, Jones became 
a millionaire and a candidate 
for the toga. 

Editor Goodman had been 
visiting New York for about 
half a year and planned a still 
longer stay when he learned one 
morning that his newspaper had 
declared for Sharon for senator. 
That evening found him on his 
way home. There he found that 
his substitute had sold out for 
$30,000. The money was a 
dead loss to Sharon for Good- 
man immediately opened his 
editorial battertes on him. But 
the blow that hurt was the 
Enterprise’s account of an open- 
air speech by Sharon. Just as 
he arose to speak a big quartz- 

















































team drove through the packed 
throng and the _ consequent 
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he found an unexpected stumbling-block. 
The hitherto impecunious Democracy had 
discovered a plutocrat. A few years be- 
fore some tricky client had unloaded a 
block of mining stock on General Tom 
Williams in lieu of a $500 law fee, and 
the unwary recipient had put in much 
of his subsequent time trying to rid him- 
self of it. But butcher, baker, grocer and 
landlord proved coy, and a short time 
after the Virginia Consolidated bonanza 
was uncovered Williams found himself 
worth $3,000,000 and the Democratic 
choice for senator. A candidate with so 
many arguments in his favor was not to 
be despised, so Sharon spent $600,000 to 
elect a Republican legislature. 

But already he had laid his plans to 
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Billy.”’ In justice to the senator’s nephew, 
who was for long a factor in the politics 
not only of Storey County but of the 
state, it must be said that he never had 
recourse to the graveyard vote. 

Having won the bauble, Sharon slighted 
it. It was more than a year before he 
even took his seat and for more than two 
years at a stretch he never set foot in 
Washington. Big events at home en- 
grossed him, such as the rehabilitation of 
the Bank of California, the completicn of 
his hotel and other projects. Still, he 
would have relished a re-election, but 
again he had created a stumbling-block. 

His first mistake in this case was in 
permitting Mackey, Fair, Flood and 
O’Brien to get hold of the Hale and 
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about selling their votes and according 
to one chronicler it took as much as 
eighty dollars per shake to shake their 
convictions—a record price for votes. 
Fair spent $400,000 and one of his part- 
ners threw in $50,000 more. 

Sharon, back from a brief session at 
Washington, took a look over the field, 
saw what Fair was spending, made a 
calculation as to the cost with a real con- 
test on and left that night for his home 
in San Francisco, never to return. 

The legislature went heavily Demo- 
cratic and Fair’s election was reckoned a 
foregone conclusion. But this reckoning 
did not take in Zinc Barnes. Zinc was 
a man whose sometime fat income from 
“fixing” judges, juries and witnesses had 








salvage the outlay. Long 
before the general election 
he had given tips to the 
legislators to buy Ophir 
stock. The stock rose 
rapidly. 


“Don’t hold on after she 
hits three hundred dollars,” 
he warned them. 

The stock continued to 
scar. It passed the one 
hundred mark, climbed 
steadily to two hundred and 
continued to climb. 

“Don’t hold on a minute 
after it hits three hundred. 
Play safe,” was his re- 
peated admonition. 

“We understand,” they 
assured him. “We under- 
stand.” 

The legislature met and 
elected him senator. 

Then, at about two hun- 
dred and fifty, Ophir wob- 
bled. Thousands—for by 
now the tip had spread 
and every legislator had 
his friends — remembering 
Sharon’s advice, held on. 
But the stock staggered 
and finally hit the mat. 
And Sharon, with the 


The Basket Woman 


By Kathryne Wilson 


Yesterday, where rush and willow, reeds 
And tall lush grasses nodded to the touch 
Of lapping waters at the river marge, 

She knelt upon the bank, her pliant hands 
Swift at the plaiting; here in greens and browns 
And madder hues, deftly she wove her bowls, 
Her mats and fishing nets, in fashion best 
Her simple day’s domestic needs to serve. 


Today, where city traffic streams headlong 
Upon its asphalt bed between high banks 
Of masonry, she squats beside the curb; 
Heaped high about, a hoard of gaudy wares 
In woven reds and purples:—lidded boxes, 
Bottle-shapes, and clumsy needle-kits. 
Dumbly she plies her trade—and in her eyes 
The tragic protest of a dying race! 


become almost _ invisible 
through the decline in 
mining litigation. He was 


not without wit of a sort, 
and his definition of an 
honest judge as “one that 
will stay bought” became a 
classic. His aptitude for 
epigrams had been exer- 
cised at the expense of 
Fair, of whom he once re- 
marked that “the tears of 
widders an’ orphans is water 
on his wheel,” and Fair 
disliked him. 

In the circumstances it 
was not strange that even 
so talented a distributor of 
coin as Barnes took no 
part in the handling of 
Fair’s campaign fund. He 
thirsted for revenue and 
revenge; to get both he 
induced Adolph Sutro to 
enter the fight. Sutro had 
never found an ore-bonanza, 
but he was not altogether 
disqualified as a candidate 
for he had made millions 
out of the sale of stock in 
his famous tunnel. 

Sutro left his peaceful 
San Francisco home one 
evening to run for the 














$600,000 restored to his 





Nevada _ senatorship. In 





bank account, enjoyed a 
quiet cannibalistic laugh. 

An important factor in all Nevada 
elections was the graveyard vote. Jones 
once declined the tender of a block of 
such votes at ten dollars apiece. The 
maker of the offer thereupon threatened 
to disfranchise Jones for all eternity. 

“When you’re gone,” he said, “I’ll take 
my little chisel and go out and knock your 
name off the headstone.” 

The Sharon election furnished the in- 
spiration for verses by the late Sam 
Davis, entitled “Lines to a Comstock 
Graveyard”: 

On yonder hillside, bleak and barren, 

Lies many a friend of William Sharon, 

Who in election’s hurly-burly, 

Voted often, voted early. 


But since old Sharon went to glory 

The younger Billy bosses Storey. 

And at his beck those sons of witches 
Rise to vote without their breeches— 
To take a hand in the election 

And hustle back without detection. 


As we recall those mem’ries hoary, 
Let’s bless the graveyard vote of Storey. 


_Sam Davis permitted himself a poet’s 
license in his reference to “the younger 





Norcross mine which he controlled and 
in which Fair uncovered a bonanza, for 
this led inevitably to their acquisition of 
a greater mine. 

Years before the bank ring had or- 
ganized the Virginia Consolidated Mining 
Company but had discovered nothing 
worth while in the property. By 1871 
when the stock sold at two dollars a 
share, Fair’s wonderful nose for ore had 
caught the scent of another bonanza and 
the four partners began to pick up the 
stock. They secured control for $80,000. 

Sharon let it go with small regret, only 
later to realize that he had thrown away 
the capital prize in the lottery of the lode, 
lost control of the Comstock and pro- 
vided himself with another rival for the 
senatorship. 

The Virginia Consolidated and the ad- 
joining California paid $130,000,000 in 
dividends, the Bonanza Four became 
millionaires and Fair a candidate for the 
senatorship on the Demoeratic ticket. 

It was a great year for the politicians 
—and others. The tariff on votes varied. 
The horny-handed ranchers of Churchill 
County had the most serious scruples 


Carson he found a num- 
ber of ravenous lieutenants, recruited by 
Barnes, awaiting orders. 

Sutro was a fighter, with a streak of 
contrariness in his makeup a yard wide 
and more obstinacy than a government 
mule. It took a man of that type to put 
through the Sutro tunnel. Those who 
understood him thoroughly and wanted 
him to do a certain thing began by tell- 
ing him it couldn’t be done. 

The late Samuel P. Davis, who wrote 
a history of Nevada and was for eight 
years comptroller of that state, gives an 
interesting account of what followed. He 
says the politicians told Sutro it was too 
late to get in, that the fight was prac- 
tically over. 

“The more they tried to dissuade him,” 
says Davis, who was a friend of Sutro, an 
enemy of Fair and a personal observer of 
what transpired, “‘the more determined 
he got to stay.” 

“Finally one of the party said: ‘Mr. 
Sutro, it will cost you at least two hundred 
thousand dollars to make this fight at 
this stage of the game.’ 

““Oh, is that all?’ he replied. ‘I'll 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Has Your Job a Future? 


The Story of a Musical Youth Who Abandoned Harmonics 
for the Gas Business 


HAT do you want to do? 

How strong and sincere is 

your desire to do it? 

How much leisure, pleasure 
and diversion are you willing to 
give up to reach the goal? How much 
thought, time and energy are you 
willing to put in for the sake of getting 
that which you want? Do you really 
want it or is your desire merely a hope, 
a yearning for something you would be 
willing to accept if it came to you without 
much effort? And is the goal you are 
striving for the right goal? 

Young Johnny Britton may not have 
consciously asked himself these questions 
when he went to work in a grocery store 
at the age of fourteen in order to relieve 
the drain on the family exchequer, but 
he felt their importance instinctively. 
When he started to work in the store, 
his one object was to earn some ready 
money immediately. He earned it. 
From 5:30 in the morning till 9:30 at 
night he swept, took orders, put them 
up, delivered them, handled 
incoming stock and labored 
with a right good will. On 
Saturdays he started to 
work just as early, but quit 
later, whenever the last 
dozen eggs had been delivered 
to the final customer. Of 
course the employer liked 
the lad; he might be running 
the corner grocery today if 
he had not begun to ask 
himself some questions a 
few months after his quiet 
entry into the _ business 
world. 

“What’s ahead of me in 
the grocery business besides 
long hours and hard work?” 
the boy speculated. He 
looked round. He saw sev- 
eral boys who had started 
as he did who were doing 
the same kind of work after 
two, three and four years, 
except that some younger 
boys were driving the de- 
livery wagons. He did not 
like the prospect. ‘Let’s 
get out of this,” he said, and 
out he did go. 

Young Johnny Britton 
had a good voice, some 
musical talent and a hanker- 
ing for the theater. It 
seemed to be in the atmos- 
phere. David Belasco had 
been among his schoolmates; 
young Warfield, now the 
famous actor, was ushering 
in one of the theaters. 
This hankering sought ex- 
pression. It found an outlet 
—at the bookkeeper’s desk 
of a music institute where 


He started as a grocery boy with ambitions. 


four separate jobs. 
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the youngster made out the bills, posted 
the ledger, sold sheet music, picked up 
some musical instruction and_ theater 
passes and pocketed a salary of six 
dollars at the end of every week. 

It was a nice, easy, congenial job. It 
gave the boy time to think and he made 
use of the opportunity. “W hat’ s ahead 
of me in this job?” he reflected. “I might 
become a fairly good musician or actor 

maybe. But the woods are full of 
‘fair’ musicians and actors. Guess [’ll 
go into something else.” 

Big, spectacular things were doing in 
the Far West then. New bonanza mines 
were being opened, railroads thrown 
across the mountains and deserts. And 
wherever these things were being done, 
the engineer was in the lead. So young 
Britton decided to give engineering a 





utility company west of Chicago 


At one time he held 
Now he is running the largest public 





whirl while still clinging to his musical 
ledger. Night school made it possible 
for him to get an inkling of the 
engineering profession. 

Apparently, though, the extremely 
slow progress on the highly technical 
path of this profession discouraged the 
boy. He kept at it barely a year and 
decided that the practise of law offered 
a good career in a shorter time. Throw- 
ing up his tuneful bookkeeping job he 
went to work in a law office, studying 
shorthand on the side. He even tried 
court reporting, transcribing his notes in 
longhand, for in those days the typewriter 
was still to be invented. 

Three years he wre tled with the law, 
and for recreation he debated and read 
hi tory. Finally, his resources over- 
taxed, his health broke. 

Britton set about to build up as ener- 
getically as he had been studying. He 
stood in need of outdoor exercise. His 
inclination toward engineering had swerv- 
ed during his contact with the law. But 
now, in order to recover his 
health that he might plunge 
again into his law studies, he 
secured a job as collector for 
the gas company in Oakland, 
on the east side of San 
Francisco Bay. He lived in 
San Francisco and for two 
years he crossed the bay 
twice a day on ferry boats, 
working from 8 A.M. until he 
was done—which might be 
midnight. 

This work gave him new 
ideas and he felt the old 
itching to be an engineer. 
He began doing things he 
didn’t have to do, things he 
hadn’t been hired to do, 
merely for the sake of learn- 
ing something he did not 
know. He strengthened the 
muscles of his back digging 
gas trenches. He adjusted 
gas meters. He lighted street 
lamps. He worked in the 
retort house. He worked in 
the purifying house. He 
climbed poles, helped in the 
central station, operated gen- 
erators. He had a healthy 
desire to see how these 
things were done and _ he 
learned by doing them. He 
was beginning to get the 
feeling that gas and elec- 
tricity was to be his big life 
job, and he meant to know 
the gas and light game from 
the deepest ditch to the top 
of the highest tower. So that, 
BOYE when the day came that 
men under him would have 
these things to do, he would 

(Continued on page 81) 
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'Signifcant News 
from the Nation's 
Capital 


EPRESENTATIVE ALBERT 
JOHNSON of Washington tells 
me that he will have a new im- 
migration restriction bill ready 
when the next Congress meets. It will 
be based on the census of 1890—limiting 
immigration to, say, 5 per cent of the 
foreign born population of the United 
States enumerated in that year. Such 
a law would admit only 22,000 persons 
a year from southern and eastern Europe. 
The current immigration figures reveal 
a curious tendency toward revival of 
immigration from the north and west of 
Europe. With the low-standard races 
held down to a comparatively small 
number, the high-standard races are 
beginning to come in again. The English 
quota will be filled this year, also that 
of the Scandinavian nations. More 
British are leaving for the United States 
than for all the British dominions. 
Johnson believes in the Nordic race 
theory, I gather, and if he gets his new 
law through the Alpines and the Medi- 
terraneans will be barred from this Nordic 
land. And a lot of the Nordics will have 
to descend from their God-given leader- 
ship, shed the white collar and get down 
to hard and dirty manual labor. But 
with some trades getting thirty dollars 
a day, perhaps it will not be such a hard- 
ship for a fifteen-dollar-a-week Nordic 
clerk to take a Wop job at six times 
that compensation. 


U 
The Great Peace 


Dr. Work signalized his accession to 
the throne in the Department of the 
Interior by formally smoking the pipe 
of peace with Secretary Wallace of the 
Department of Agriculture. The smoke 
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took the form of a joint appearance of 
the two before an entertainment gather- 
ing of the employes of the Department 
of Agriculture. There was a great silence 
about the late past of discord but a heap 
of talk about future harmony. Members 
of the Forest Service now venture into 
the Interior Building without preparing 
lines of retreat and co-operation is thicker 
than mush. 


U 
Washington Moves to Alaska 


Dr. Work and Mr. Wallace are to tour 
the West together, including Alaska. 
Mr. Hoover is going there, too, to inspect 
the fisheries, on the figurative lid of 
which he has been belligerently sitting. 
Secretary Weeks and a party of Congress- 
men are also headed that way via the 
Pacific in general. With President Hard- 
ing also Alaska-bound, the forgotten 
empire of the Arctic will be in the national 
spotlight. Here’s hoping that the popular 
indifference toward Alaska will no longer 
be accurately reflected by a famous 
magazine editor when he said to me: “I 
can’t interest myself, somehow, in a big 
stretch of land with only a handful of 
people.” Yet that was the West of the 
heroic age of America and is the West 
of imagination today; the police of 
Eastern cities daily apprehend scores of 
adventure-loving boys fleeing to the West. 
Shades of Parkman, Roosevelt, Emerson 
Hough, and the living presences of Cur- 
wood and Zane Grey! 


U 


The Open-Door Policy 


Dr. Work has scrapped all the ex- 
clusiveness he found round his new office. 
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at Washington 





By 





Sunset Staff Correspondent 


All the doors are open, all callers are 
received, with or without appointment. 
Simultaneously the “release” multigraphs 
of the department have been speeded 
up, much to the distress of the various 
regional newspaper associations which 
have adopted a policy of “firing” back 
to their senders all “free press agent 
stuff” with an advertising rate card at- 
tached. It’s a question whether their 
postage accounts can keep up with the 


pace set by the high-geared multi- 
graphs. 
Former Governor D. W. Davis, of 


Idaho, as special assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, is specializing on the re- 
clamation work. At this writing he is 
making a tour of all the projects, trying 
to find out what is the matter with them 
and why. Which is a man-sized job for 
a trip of six weeks. 


vu Uv 
The Hen or the Egg 


Senator McNary of Oregon says that 
forests make rain. Proof—the coasts of 
northern California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton are densely covered with timber and 
the rains fall on them voluminously. 
Dr. Newell, consulting engineer of the 
Reclamation Service, says rains make 
forests. Proof—it rains heavily on the 
north Pacific coast and the forests are 
luxuriant. This meteorological collision 
was staged at a hearing of the Senate 
Forestry Policy Committee of which 
McNary is chairman. Dr. Newell hinted 
that the Cascade mountains and moisture- 
laden Pacific winds might have something 
to do with rains on their western slopes 
and aridity eastward. McNary, however, 
knew better; hadn’t he lived in that 
country all his life? 3 
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Senator McNary wants 50 per cent 
of the incomes of the National Forests 
turned over to the states in which they 
are included. He calculates that this 
would mean $200,000,000 for Oregon in 
the next fifty years, or during the period 
in which the present standing timber is 
removed. Col. Greeley, Chief of the 
Forest Service, side-stepped when Sen- 
ator McNary asked his support of the 
fifty-fifty plan; the present division being 
25 per cent to the county governments 
and 10 per cent to public roads and trails 
through the forests. The Colonel opined 
that it would take all summer for him to 
think it over. 


Where is the Cheap Dress? 


If social and climatic conditions per- 
mitted primitive housing and negligible 
attire, West Coast cities would be en- 
joying even greater growth than at pre- 
sent. The Department of Labor reports 
that whereas food in those cities is only 
26 to 29 per cent more, costly than in 
1913, the average increase throughout 
the country is 42 per cent. 


U 
Is Liberty Really Forgotten? 


Triumphs in speed and sustained flight 
such as the Kelly-McCready New York- 
San Diego dash—daily recorded by the 
army and navy air services serve to recall 
that one of the greatest engineering 
triumphs of the war has never received 
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its full recognition. Almost all of the 
planes that are hanging up new records 
are propelled by the Liberty motor, which 
was designed in four days within two 
months after war was declared. The 
aircraft construction enterprise was made 
the general goat of the impatience of a 
pacifist country which would not prepare 
for war and then damned those charged 
with preparing after war had begun, with 
the result that its truly remarkable 
achievements are still almost unknown. 
On the initiative of Col. E. A. Deeds, 
then Chief of the Equipment Section of 
the Aircraft Division of the Signal Corps, 
two engineers, E. J. Hall, of Berkeley, 
California, and J. G. Vincent, of Detroit, 
Michigan, working day and night, plan- 
ned an engine which six -years later is 
still the premier high-power aeronautical 
engine of the world. 


U 
Busting Two Western Trusts 


The Federal Trade Commission is 
having an enjoyable time interfering with 
the activities of two leading Pacific Coast 
industries, namely the movies and lumber- 
ing. Whilst in New York the Commission 
is developing the long story of how a 
bunch of former hand-me-down makers 
and merchants developed artistic pen- 
chants, money being a secondary con- 
sideration, dominated the moving picture 
industry and blessed the Nation with 
Hollywood, it reaches out another long 
arm and drops the Western Pine Associa- 
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tion on to the gridiron of a formidable. 
looking complaint. Rumor has it that 
before it gets through with its trust- 
busting, the Commission is going to con- 
sider how far Herbert Hoover has pro- 
moted restraint of trade by his grandiose 
scheme for the standardization of every- 
thing from pan-cakes and hair-dressing 
to bricks and ships. 


U 
Wild Life and the Auto 


And now the automobile is charged 
with exterminating wild life as well as 
a considerable percentage of the popu- 
lation. Wild flowers and shrubs are being 
torn up at such a rate by the Sunday 
auto excursionists that the landscape 
round some of the large Eastern cities 
looks like a war-time view of the front 
in France. An auto fishing party can 
cover so much territory in a day—and 
there are so many of them—that the fish 
hatcheries are hopelessly distanced, says 
the Bureau of Fisheries. In the West 
the tourists pull up so many saplings for 
make-shift drag-brakes that reforesta- 
tion is seriously interfered with. In 
Minnesota the nature-lovers are making 
a great fight to keep the Department of 
Agriculture from building a motor road 
through Superior National Forest, on the 
ground that easy access will result in the 
extermination of the fish and the driving 
out of the moose. It’s true, too true, 
but can the weekly motor jaunt be suc- 
cessfully abolished? 








“Coast to Coast’ 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


You at the wheel, 
Staring into the sunset, 
Dazzled, 

Blinded, 

But steady. 

Steering negligently, 
Singing a hobo ballad— 
That’s you. 


Handsome, 

Nose broken in a fight— 

On shipboard, wasn’t it? 

Somewhere in the South Seas. 

And these countrymen of eighty years 

have never been outside their township. 

“T’ve lived hereeighty-five years,” saysone, 

“And never been five mile above.” — 

You, singing at the top of your voice, 

Giving a cowboy yell, 

Running over a rattlesnake, and swerving 
a little for a quail— 





When we get to the edge you won’t stop; 
There'll be a ship there to take you farther. 
Ships want men like you, 
But me—I’II stop at the edge, and sleep in 
a house and eat in a restaurant 
And I'll never need to look for the North 
Star to see which way to pitch the 
tent to avoid the sun in the 
morning. 


This ’dobe road is full of deep ruts from 
old rains. 

How easily you find the right places. 

Just a light touch on the wheel—you 
would scorn to really steer. 

How you soared through the Rockies 
where other men swore and sweated! 

You yelled with delight as you tore round 
the curves. 

“Drunk or sober,” you howled, “I sure 
can drive a car!” 


We missed a hundred deaths by a hairs- 
breadth, 

Forgetting each one in the thrill of the 
next. 

Soon we will smell the sea. 

After three thousand miles and more of 
dust— 

“Coast to coast, everything shot to hell 
but the engine, but we'll make it 

yet!” 


This is the last night out, 
These are the last stars, these so soon to 


come. 
We'll drive all night to keep the date we 


set. 
Sing, whistle, yell! to fight back sleep. 
It is the last sunset we are staring into, 
Our eyes still red-rimmed with alkali dust 
—For the last time 
Staring into the sunset-— 
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Sixteen Thousand Miles Per Gallon 
ERHAPS the flivver-picnic urge 


which, for us, goes inevitably hand 
in hand with the dog-days is re- 
sponsible for our summer thirst 
after authentic travel narrative. We are 
constrained—as are, probably, numberless 
-to rather narrow bounds as far 


others 

as our personal wanderings are concerned, 
by difficulties not unassociated with a 
budget. The result is that we have a 
sort 0 f travel complex. As summer comes 


on and the roads grow crowded with those 
fortunate souls who have no budgets to 
worry about we feel the longing take hold 


of us. We crave journeys and strange 
lands. We want very hard to go some- 
where and come back again, or perhaps 


go somewhere else. We find, finally, 
that something must be done about it, 
with the result that we turn to travel 
books as a quiet, gentlemanly and re- 
latively inexpensive way of working off 
the suppressed desire. 

However, reading is not a bad substi- 
tute for going after all. There are more 
than a few circumstances which favor the 
former and after a little practise one 
learns to effect the substitution neatly 
and almost painlessly. We find that we 
can seat ourselves of a summer Sunday 
in the family wing-chair with a real live 
book of travels, drink iced tea copiously 
and tour civilized or heathen worlds with 
nearly the same amount of kick that a 
picnic trip into the country would give 
us and at far less expense. In fact, last 
week-end we covered something like six- 
teen thousand miles to a gallon with no 
appreciable cost save a few cents for 
lemon and powdered sugar. Altogether, 
to any one who like ourselves is fond of 
travel but is cribb’d, cabined and con- 
fined, a prey to a Lenina bank account, 
we recommend unequivocally the vic- 
arious or read-about-it method. 


Through the Orient on All Six 


THE trouble is, of course, to find the 
book you want. If you can get hold 
of a narrative that rolls along, hitting 
somewhere about forty or forty-five, no 
cylinders missing, no stops to patch and 
re-inflate flat chapters, and then lay in 
a good supply of gas—iced tea, we mean 
—you are set for the day. 

We were thus pleasantly situated a 
week or two ago Ww hen the publishers sent 
us Harry L. Foster’s “A Beachcomber in 

the Orient.”* Mr. Foster is an observing 

young man with a taste for wandering 
footloose, free and fairly penniless in 

strange places, and a gift for setting 
down what he sees in unusually 


*A Beachcomber in the Orient. By Harry L. Foster. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00 






























engaging fashion. For a whole Sunday 
we trekked with him: playing the piano 
in Cambodia, kodaking in Siam, arguing 
about who won the war with serious- 
minded British Resident officials in the 
Malay Peninsula, broke and walking the 
ties to Singapore and finally emerging, a 
trifle better off financially, through 
Shanghai, Japan and the Philippines and 
landing at last in San Francisco. After 
we finished the journey we recalled that 
the same Mr. Foster wrote a book a year 
or so ago about a tropical tramp in South 
America. Somehow, we can’t explain 
now why it was, we missed that book at 
the time. That omission has already been 
rectified by a hasty trip to our booksel- 
ler’s and we intend to cross the line with 
him next Sunday at the latest. 


Milder Travels 


[! must not be taken for granted, 
though, that all the summer’s travel 
books are of this robust sort. 

For our own part we prefer the rough 
going. Comfortably ensconced—with 
iced tea and plenty of lemon at hand— 
we long for the sterner stuff; rubbing 





Hits and Misses 


Cole of Spyglass Mountain. By 
Arthur Preston Hankins. Dodd, Mead. 
$1.75. 

Spyglass Mountain is so called from 
Tony’s home-made astronomical ob- 
servatory atop it. How Tony came 
West and fought his way to the top of 
the mountain is what makes the story. 

The Voice from the Void. By Wil- 
liam Le Queux. Macaulay. $1.75. 

A real international mystery tale, 
the sort readers have grown to expect 
from Le Queux, with the added thrill 
of radio to foil the criminal. 

The Isle of Retribution. By Fdison 
Marshall. Little, Brown. $1.75. 

We are always glad when a new 
novel by Edison Marshall appears and 
we find that he has stuck to the North. 
Sea, ice, snow and woods are Mr. 
Marshall’s happy hunting grounds. 
May he stay with them always as he 
does in this book. 


Tumbleweeds. By Hal G. Evarts. 
Little, Brown. $1.75. 

A tremendous background—the de- 
velopment of the southwest—-but the 


figures painted on it fail to be alto- 
gether convincing. 

Salome of the Tenements. By 
Anna Yezierska. Boni & Liveright. 

One would say that the New York 
Ghetto could not possibly be inter- 
preted as well as it is done in this book. 
The plot concerns the quest of Sonya, 
an immigrant girl pulling herself up 
by her own bootstrings in her search 
for beauty. It is entertaining but it 
is the people in the book that count. 














elbows with low coolie-persons and ex- 
changing damp cigarettes for rice baked 
in cocoanut milk; these things have for 
us the real appeal and we thrill to such 
anecdote all the more sensitively for the 
knowledge that we need only stretch out 
an arm for an excellent Turkish blend and 
that a proper Sunday-night supper awaits 
us at the end of the trip. 

Still, there are tastes and tastes, and 
the season’s travel literature is varied 
enough in kind to suit the most exacting. 
Charles Hanson Towne has continued 
his alliterative tripping and followed 
“Loafing Down Long Island” with 
“Ambling Through Acadia.”* By boat, 
bicycle, motor and shanks’ mare, Mr. 
Towne and William Heitland, an artist 
friend, ambled through Evangeline Land 
following the course of the Annapolis 
River. Here is a peaceful, meditative, 
quiet travel tale. They chose the month 
of May so that their sojourn might cover 
apple-blossom time and the tone of the 
book is warm, pleasant, _ springlike 
through and through. Mr. Towne has 
evidently a certain happy knack for 
friendship; his little personal anecdotes, 
related with ever so gentle a relish, prove 
it beyond a doubt. As he propels you 
slowly along from Yarmouth to Wey- 
mouth, to Digby and Port Royal, 
through Wolfville and Grandpré and at 
last to Halifax and the coast, you warm 
with him to those old rich names and see 
the cities, the villages and the people 
magically through Mr. Towne’s own eyes. 
Mr. Heitland’s sketches are too integral 
a part of the atmosphere of the book for 
us to let them slip without mention. We 


are sure that if Mr. Towne had done them 


himself—though his painting is not of 
that kind—they could not have been more 
closely wedded to the spirit of the story 
and the country about which it was 
written. 


Seeing America First 
Ww agg last month, very briefly, of 


Lewis Freeman’s “Down the Yel- 
lowstone.”’ {Readers of SuNsET, natural- 
ly, will remember Mr. Freeman’s rapids- 
shooting, his exploratory tours of terrify- 
ing stretches of rough river, all the laughs 
and thrills of his “Trip in a Tin Boat” 
on the trail of Lewis and Clark. But 
whether or not you have read the story 
as SUNSET carried it you will want the 
book. Some Sunday you may want to 
take just such a trip again; you may pre- 
fer an American journey to one in foreign 
lands and when that day comes Mr. 
Freeman’s story should be right on the 
shelf within easy reach. |. BR, 
*Ambling Through Acadia. 

The Century Co. $2.50 


tDown the Yellowstone. By Lewis R. Freeman. 
Mead & Co. $3.00 


By Charles Hanson Towne. 


Dodd, 
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Interesting W esterners 





Idaho's Lady Sourdough 





The Pioneer Sailmaker of the Pacific 


Arizona's Best Buyer of Books 


A Girl Go-Getter in Business 











A Woman Miner 
ACING the perils of lonely moun- 


tain trails is a commonplace ex- 
perience for Mrs. Ida Stedman. 
Wielding pick and shovel in mine 
tunnels and managing crews of miners 
has been to her merely a part of the day’s 
work. Mrs. Stedman is known as the 
woman sourdough of the Coeur d’Alenes 


and there is hardly a mining district in 
the West where she has not prospected 
or operated a mine. She has done these 
things for twenty-five years—ever since 
she was a young bride. 

“Tt is all in my blood so strong that it 
is a part of my very life,” she told me. 

We were sitting in the “parlor” of her 
neat little log cabin on the property of 
a mine which she is operating in the Wal- 
























Mrs. lda Stedman owns and “bosses" various mining properties in Idaho. Ida and 


Idaho have been pards, as it were, ever since she and her pioneer prospecting 


husband went on their honeymoon into the wilds of the state. 


When 





not on the trail she dons the usual frills o mininits 


lace district of north Idaho. Her face 
lights up when she tells of experiences 
she and her husband, the late L. W. 
Stedman, had in “sourdoughing” through 
the wilderness. 

“My husband was a real pioneer of 
the hills, being one of the prospectors who 
first went into Leadville in 1878,’’ she 
said. “In 1897 I came out to Montana 
from the east and there I met and mar- 
ried him. That same year we headed out 
into the wilderness from Kalispell, Mon- 
tana. ‘Together we went into the un- 
known country. We were among the 
first to discover coal in the Crows Nest 
pass district of British Columbia but the 
Canadian government would not let us 
locate coal claims then. Later we returned 
to the Coeur d’Alenes. In one summer 
we packed one thousand miles, prospect- 
ing as we went along. There were many 
times when we faced death on the trail, 
but no matter what the adventure, we 
went into it together. 

“T have shot grizzlies when it meant 
death to miss them. I have known what 
it was to be cold and hungry. I have 
rushed from my home to save my life, 
and watched great snow-slides wipe out 
that home and all else that we possessed. 
Yet I have stuck to it, even since my 
husband’s death, for the lure of the pros- 
pector’s trail has never left me. I don’t 
have to go up into the hills and work in 


the mines. It is no longer a matter of 
necessity. Our labor has not been for 
nothing. We have struck it in several 


places. I do it, though, because I love to 
do it and because I can not let my hus- 
band’s work drop. His death left me 
desolate, for we were constant pals and 
companions. Together we located the 
two mining properties which I am now 
opening up—this one here in the Wallace 
district and another group of claims in 
the Kooskia district of central Idaho. 

“Oh, yes, I have had callouses on my 
hands from mucking ore and I have bossed 
crews of I. W. W. mine workers who were 
most rebellious. But I like hard work 
and adventure. I have followed the oc- 
cupation for which I was best suited. | 
think every person should do that, re- 
gardless of sex. If a woman wishes to be 
a miner I believe it is her privilege, just 
as much as it is the privilege of a man to 
choose his vocation. My boy is growing 
up and I am looking forward to the time 
when he will want to take the trail with 
me—f his inclinations are that way.” 

Accompanied by her son Donald Mis. 
Stedman went to their properties in the 
Kooskia district last fall and they did all 
the assessment work themselves. 

Liying a man’s life and doing a man’s 
work have not detracted from Mrs. 
Stedman’s natural refinement. Her home 
in the heart of the mountains is taste- 
fully arranged. When she doffs the rough 
clothing of a miner and lays aside pick 
BDO D K — aie she we ehihe DOW DS 
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Her voice is quiet and well modulated. Her familiarity 
with ores, mines and mining terms is bewildering to the 
layman. She is an expert on minerals and at the mine she 
is now managing and which is producing she ‘s the actual 
“boss.” She is a director on several mining company boards 
an active participant in mining transactions of the Coeur 
d’Alenes, and her counsel is frequently sought by mining 
men who respect her clear, keen understanding of their 
problems. 
But always she is thinking of the open trails. 
RussELL ARDEN BANKSON. 


U U 
The Oldest Sailmaker 


“The Liner she’s a lady, but if she wasn’t made 
There still would be the cargo boats for home and foreign 
trade.” —Kipling. 


OST of us consider lofts as dedicated to abandoned 

tools and the winter’s hay—-and quite rightly. But 
the sail loft of the oldest sailmakers on the Pacific Coast is 
both an exception and a paradox, for while it subscribes to 
the latest devices of modern efficiency it also serves Romance: 
and though the commodity it handles is an everyday, 
practical affair, yet woven into its very texture is the pass- 
word to centuries of sea yarns and sea history. 

This San Francisco firm, founded by a sea captain and an 
old sailmaker, was established in 1876. Four years later 
Captain R. P. Rasmussen, its present manager, sailed round 
a continent and a half to make port at last inside the Golden 
Gate—once the haven of a historic Spanish galleon—where 
the Water Front was spelled in capitals, where felucca sails 
added their color to dawn on the bay, where the clipper ships 
still fought gamely to regain their splendid lost supremacy. 

Captain Rasmussen began his sea career when a boy of 
fourteen and has the enviable record of thirty years of service 
as master without serious accident to man or ship. For 
eighteen years he was captain of the largest ship (and the 
first five-masted schooner) built on the Pacific Coast—the 
famous windjammer Jnca. In 1917 he retired, but the fol- 
lowing year saw him again at sea in Government service as 
commander of the training ship Monongahela. Here he ac- 
complished the supposedly impossible task (which by the 
way was his own idea) of starting out with a “raw” lot of 
American boys and bringing them back, after one trip to 
Manila, a crew of well trained, competent and enthusiastic 
seamen. His claim to America is an ancient one for he is 
descended from a line of Danish vikings whose ships came 
to the shores of North America four hundred years before 
the Italian Columbus landed on San Salvador. Speaking 
of the advent in San Francisco Bay of the big Danish train- 
ing ship Copenhagen he declared heatedly, “If a little country 
can have a ship like that for training her boys, think— 
think—what we ought to have!’ Which would appear to 
be a pretty clear summary of how well his present day 
Americanism has fulfilled his heritage. 

In common with all seafaring men of experience Captain 
Rasmussen thinks that the only proper training for the sea, 
whether in steam or sail, is on sailing ships. He believes that 
the merchant ship training which gave us John Paul Jones, 
Bainbridge and the rest of the glorious band, is a need more 
vital today than ever before. It is his ardent 
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Captain R. P. Rasmussen says he intends to make sails as long as 
there are ships to carry them. He is the oldest sa‘lmaker on 


the Pacific Coast, with a notable sea record and a viking 
ancestry. His vast workshop holds paraphernalia 


such as “setting fids,” 
“gromets, 


oF ve 















hope that the removal of legislative and 
other discouraging obstacles will make pos- 
sible the restoration of the one-time world 
dominance of our Merchant Marine. With 
this in view he accepted, at the end of 
the war, the position with the sailmaking 
firm of which he is now vice- president 
and manager. It was the only way left 
of doing his personal share toward the 
fulfillment of his great dream. He says 
he intends to make sails “as long as there 
are ships to carry them.” 

His sail loft is an enormous room on the 
top floor of one of the city’s water front 
buildings. He employs from fifteen to 
twenty men and is equipped to supply 
every possible need in the line of cotton 
duck, from the humblest hatch coverings 
for steamers to the mightiest mainsails 


and the most rakish flying jibs of the 
sailing ships. Sometimes the place 1s 
filled with the deafening whirr and buzz 
of giant sewing machines stitching up the 
long seams; sometimes the great floor 
space is covered with sails being cut or 
finished. Cutting formerly meant a half 
day’s labor. Now it is done in an hour 
or so, after the measurements are taken 
and the drafts made. Finishing sciil in- 
volves a series of operations of amazing 
variety and fascinating nomenclature. We 
are introduced, for instance, to “‘fids”’ 
(which look like huge eyelet embroidery 
punchers), ‘“‘heavers,”’ ‘“‘clew irons” and 
“‘bull’s earrings.” We handle, with a 
curiosity reminiscent of many a sea tale, 
the sailor’s “palm” and learn with some 
disappointment that the “marlin spike” 





heavers,”’ “‘clew irons, 


cringles” and “bull's earrings” 

is not, as we always supposed, purely a 
sea weapon extraordinary but is intended, 
and generally used, for splicing wires, 
ropes, “gromets” and “‘cringles’”’—the 
latter being, in shore language, fittings 
for rope holes. 

In spite of this disillusionment, how- 
ever, our sail loft continues to hold for 
us an atmosphere of storm and story, of 
adventure and romance. In the huge bolts 
of still uncut cloth we picture the swell- 
ing magnificence of royals and_ top- 
gallants; in the great white folds of canvas 
heaped on the floor (and casually named 
to us as “‘jigger” and “‘spanker” in the 
course of construction) we vision the 
symmetry and power of the finished sails 
filling gallantly to a_ stiff nor’wester! 
Sails. . . Sails of pleasure craft blowing 
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Arizona, so that a vast country and many subjects are in- 
cluded in this literature. It has Gor my aim to collect every- 
thing about Arizona, good, bad or indifferent.” 

Although the bulk of the collection deals with sober, 
historical, scientific matters, Dr. Munk has many pamphlets 
and booklets of a less serious nature which nevertheless mir- 
ror the wild free life of early territorial days. To mention 
only one—“The Poker Rubaiyat’’—is none the less to in. 
troduce you to some very beautifully done wood block prints 
and some lines that have the ring of the Old West about 
them. Only a few copies of this classic were turned out b 
the Bandar Log press and the entire work was done by hands 
from the “hacking out of the wood blocks with a three- 
bladed jack-knife” by F. Holme to the binding of the books. 
This press came into being at Phoenix, Arizona, in order to 
publish a series of burlesque dime novels by George Ade. 
One verse of the Rubaiyat will bring back the Arizona of 
early days to those familiar with it: 

“Ah, Pard, could you and I fix up some Packs, 
So we could tell the faces by the Backs, 
Wouldn’t we beat the Game to beat the Band 
And gather in the red and yellow stacks?” 

This considerable and important collection of books 
Dr. Munk has donated to the Southwest Museum where it 
is housed in the Caracol Tower to which one approachies, 
after the attendant has unlocked an iron gate, by climbing 
a spiral cement stairway. Here in a sunny, many-windowed 
room commanding a superb view of the hills round Los 
Angeles, and gay with old Navajo rugs, Indian baskets and 
trophies from his ranch, Dr. Munk may be found on certain 
days among his books always ready to help any one interested 
in his well loved library. He is author of “Arizona Sketches” 
and “Southwest Sketches;”’ is still a partner with his brothers 
in the Arizona ranch which he visits every summer, but now 
resides in Los Angeles; is on the board of directors of the 
Southwest Museum and gives two afternoons a week as a 











Thirty-eight years ago Dr. if A. Munk of Arizona began collecting 
everything in print “good or bad” that he could find about 
that remarkable state. The result, a valuable library 


of fifteen thousand volumes and other historical 1 your trend was toward one of the most over-worked busi- 


data, has been donated to the Southwest 
Museum in Los Angeles 


like flower petals over the blue water. 
Sails of our Cup Defenders thrillingly 
aslant in a racing wind. Sails of our 
merchant ships, furled and set in all the 
harbors of the world, steady, serene and 
sure—carrying our flag round the globe! 
Sails. , 

Sailmaking is the work for a man with 
imagination and an ideal. 

Marpa MAckENDRICK. 


UU 


His Hobby is History 
hen Arizona was a vast gray desert 


wilderness where a man might 
ride all day in any direction and see 
neither chick nor child nor horse nor 
fence; when the Apaches under their 
chiefs, Cochise and Geronimo, made the 
white man’s tenure of life uncertain, Dr. 
J. A. Munk and his brothers established 
their cattle ranch in the heart of the 
Apache region. 

Dr. Munk was free to go to Arizona 
in the summer only, but from his first 
visit the marvels and paradoxes of this 
southwestern state led him, whenever 
possible, to go through the Looking Glass 
himself and live a few happy weeks in 
a Wonderland where one shovels in 
wonderful caves through layers of vol- 
canic cinders to primeval ice, or digs in 
the earth for his firewood; finds Arctic 
flora and fauna on the heights of lofty 
mountain peaks rising from out a burning 





desert; plays in fallen forests of stone; 
wanders about a mountain heaved up by 
a tremendous meteorite from celestial 
regions and goes toward the source of 
creeks and rivers in order to find their 
greatest flow. 

Even an Alice-in-Wonderland vaca- 
tion must end, and one must return to his 
own city fireside far from such enchant- 
ments. But the spell would linger and the 
mind return to these mysteries, so Dr. 
Munk began to buy all the books he heard 
mentioned which dealt in any way with 
the life, resources, minerals, industries, 
politics and anthropology of Arizona, 
until now, after thirty-eight years of en- 
thusiastic collecting, he has a library of 
fifteen thousand volumes, not to mention 
pamphlets, maps, photographs, sketches, 
newspaper and magazine articles. The 
books are written in German, French, 
Spanish, Dutch and English and date 
from 1630 to the present time. Here one 
may find information concerning the early 
exploration of the state as well as valuable 
data upon the Papago, Hopi, Pima and 
Apache tribes. Of his collection Dr. Munk 
says: 

“A much wider field than Arizona is 
covered by these books. Arizona was 
once a part of Old Mexico as well as 
New Mexico and is intimately connected 
with the history of California and other 
adjacent territory. Books that describe 
any of the countries mentioned often 
overlap and contain something about 





part of his library gift to that institution. 
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Little Mary's Big Idea 


nesses and you were a girl of seventeen with nothing 
but ambition to spur you on, what would you do about it? 


hat was the problem faced by Mary 
Vititoe, Hollywood’s youngest realty 
operator, two years ago. She wanted to 
sell real estate but her father had just 
failed in business. and she hadn’t any 
money. How could she succeed where 
so many others fail, in a state where there 
is a realty agent almost to every square 
foot of ground? 

“The thing that goaded me on to try,” 
she told me from the peak of her nine- 
teen years and the accumulation, the past 
two years, of $30,000, “‘was the way they 
all followed The Pattern. There didn’t 
seem to be any novelty about the real 
estate business. And they didn’t try to 
sell to women. They took it for granted 
that only the men had money. Maybe 
so—but the men buy what their wives, 
their mothers, want. So I determined to 
sell to the women, to advertise to the 
women, to develop the personal touch 
and the personality angle which stern 
businessmen tell you you must smother 
into a routine machine-like dignity if you 
are to succeed. 

Just out of high school, I had had no 
business experience and wasn’t handi- 
capped by other people’s theories. What 
I have I built by applying the personal 
angle to a stereotyped a are 

“I borrowed $30, rented a shack in 


Holbkywood for $20 a month—furnished,, 


with an old table and one chair—and 
squandered $10 on stationery. I made a 
sign myself to tack over the door. 

couldn’t think of anything clever or start- 
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The tree is make-believe, so are the animals, but the girl is real—in fact, she is real-estate. 
Miss Vititoe has made $30 multiply into $30,000 in two years. 


by the placard. The tree is an office. 
“I don't believe in this shirt waist and cotton stocking stuff” 


She says: 


ling to put on it, so I just printed: ‘See 
MARY’.’ 

‘Then I sat down and waited for 
clients. Nobody came. Along about noon 
I grew tired of waiting and went out in 
the street and spoke to a man fixing a 
car. He looked like a mechanic so I pe Be 
=m if he didn’t want to buy a garage. 
He wasn’t keen about it but I had looked 
up some ads in the newspapers and knew 
what was available, so I told him of all the 
_ derful bargains I had ‘listed’ and 

lescribed those whose advertisements I 
h: | read. The upshot of it was that I 
so'd him a garage that day. 

“For a few months I sold small stuff. 

d go round to people’s homes and ask 
them if they didn’t want to sell. I made 
each woman feel that I was as much in- 
terested as she was in finding her the kind 
of home she wanted—or in selling hers to 
the right party. I’ve spent hoursd'sc ss- 
ing kitchens and sinks and curtains and 
breakfast-nooks—when a man doubtless 
would have talked of deeds and terms. 

““T never tried to force a sale. I made 
i »ple like me first, made them see that 

as more interested in getting them 
what they wanted than in my commis- 
sion. The sales naturally came—as they 
: nly in any business if you think of service 
I gave up pleasures—parties, shows 
and | suck things.. I spent hours looking 
at new houses going up, questioning the 
builders.” 

! remember Mary as she was then— 
her shack was but two blocks from my 
home—a blue-eyed girl with brown hair 
down her back tied with a bow of ribbon, 
asking more questions to the minute 


than I had ever heard asked before. 

“T also used the personal angle in ad- 
vertising,” she continued, thoughtful blue 
eyes upon the distant hills, visible through 
the windows of her new office on the 
boulevard. “I didn’t know anything 
about advertising so I wrote my ads as 
I thought them—as if I were telling some- 
thing to a woman friend. Most advertis- 
ing is too cut-and-dried. Particularly 
when you want to reach women must 
you adopt a personal, not too intimate but 
friendly, stand. When there was some 
unusual feature of a house that interested 
me, some clever nook or cunning arrange- 
ment, I knew that other women would 
be intrigued by it also. So I told them 
about it, briefly. 

“I wrote personal letters to the women, 
too, getting their addresses from the di- 
rectories. All the time I was studying 
frontage value, depreciation of the various 
sections, statistical reports and such 
things for my own information; but when 
I mentioned them to my women clients 
I did so almost inadvertently. Usually 
when a man tries to sell a woman some- 
thing he pounds into her brain a lot of 
figures that she doesn’t care about, half 
the time doesn’t understand, and that 
only befuddle her. 

“The small stuff was the hardest to sell. 
Once you get into bigger deals it’s easier. 
Money is magnetic—like a_ friendly 
personality. In a short time my monthly 
commissions totaled $1300. My largest 
sale was an apartment house valued at 
$150,000. For myself, when I had saved 
a little for first payments I bought busi- 
ness frontage which | trebled in sales. 


But you have already guessed that 


“T believe in personal advertising,” 
Mary said frankly. “I dress well. I 
don’t believe in this shirt-waist and 
cotton-stocking stuff. There is no reason 
why business women should sacrifice their 
femininity. When I| approach a woman, 
stepping from my classy blue-and-white 
limousine dressed in a chic frock, wearing 
a stylish hat at just the correct angle, my 
very appearance takes me half the dis- 
tance I have to go in their estimation. Of 
course, any woman in business, if she 
has inherent refinement and taste, will 
avoid the gaudy; but the point is that 
the home-women who have never been 
in business take personal matters into ac- 
count and judge very much by appear- 
ances. I’ve sold many houses over a cup 
of tea. The brisk, dignified woman may 
succeed downtown in an office, where her 
work lies in a routine groove, and with 
men; but in a business where you are 
brought i into contact with women-buyers 
—or women who have a say-so in the 
buying—the personal attitude pays.’ 

Mary’s new and unique offce, an old 
English tower-affair of mottled gray with 
quaint cupolas and cornices, odd-shaped 
windows and a miniature farm with tiny 
houses in the front yard, and stone pigs 
and chickens standing about, is one of 
the show-places of Hollywood. To have 
achieved the status of being pointed out 
by the bally-hoo gentlemen on the rubber- 
neck wagons is by no means a little one; 
but to have made $30 multiply into $30,- 
000 in two years by adapting to modern 
business the woman-angle is still further 
proof that fluffy brown hair sometimes 
covers brains. Myrt e GesBuart. 











The New Power The picture presented by the world today 
in the Affairs looks ominous. The teeth of France are 
of the World closing on the German throat; hungry 
Red Russia is drifting no one knows 
whither; in Italy the days of the Fascisto usurper seem 
numbered; Britain’s permanently unemployed millions are 
the empire’s most formidable problem in a century; Turkey 
is whetting its scimitar on French grindstones; Greece is 
burying dead refugees by the thousand; Rumania is fer- 
menting; Austria sits in hopeless apathy; embittered Hun- 
gary is waiting for a chance to strike; Poland, swollen with 
undigested territory, is snarling at all her neighbors; China 
is in chaos and India champs at the British bit. 

It is not a pleasant picture, but is it really hopeless? 
During the first decade of the nineteenth century warfare 
was almost constant. For 
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corn, barley, hay and livestock than he did in 1913. What 
causes the difference? 
Higher wages in every line except farming account for 


the discrepancy. Throughout industry the wage scale is 
far higher than it was ten years ago. Miners, steel workers, 
railroad men, labor in packing, milling and canning plants, 
all are receiving more money, with the result that the cost 
of transporting and transforming the farm output into 
finished products has greatly increased. These increased 
wages are a distinct economic benefit—except to the farmer. 
The size of his compensation is fixed by the price his surplus 
brings on the world market. The world market is low, 
hence the farmer gets less for his work than he did in 1913. 

And he wasn’t overpaid then. 
The situation can be remedied in two ways: An effort 
can be made to lift the world 





twenty years there was no 
peace. Practically every 
European country was in- 
vaded and in turn became 
invader. State debts and 
taxation rose enormously. 
Men despaired of ever seeing 
ordered peace again. For a 
decade continental Europe 
was unable to trade freely 
because the French emperor 
was fighting England, yet 
Europe and its civilization 
survived. 

Today the prospect is 
gloomy, but not hopeless. 
On the contrary, the leaven 
of new and powerful ideas is 
working in the mass of man- 
kind. For the first time in 
history warfare is becoming 
a disgraceful act for which 
justification and apologies 
are needed; for the first time 
the annexation of territory 
against the will of its inhabi- 
tants has to be done furtively 








market price by improving 
world conditions or the 
American farmer can reduce 
his output, thereby forcing 
the price up. His chances of 
improving world conditions 
are microscopic, but he can 
reduce his output. In fact he 
is almost compelled to pro- 
duce less. He is doing it. He 
is cutting down. Pretty soon 
food prices will go up. When 
they do, don’t howl. On the 
contrary, be thankful that 
for the last three years the 
farmer has been working for 
you for less than nothing. 
He is entitled at least to the 
wage of a day laborer. 


U U 
Your Troubles Lift your 


WHEN ARE 
you eoYs 
GOING BACK 

TO WORK? 


and the Diary = . s ane 
of Sam Pepys 00% at the 
mountains. 


“> f Long before you  worricd 
Wieck Sd) over your first grocery bill 








and with many hypocritical 
excuses because the opinion 
of mankind no longer ap- 
proves arbitrary acts even when they are committed by 
sovereign nations. A new kind of international morality 
has been born. As yet its cry is weak and puny, but it is 
growing and before long it will be the supreme arbiter in 
international disputes. May its power increase! 


U Uv 


Why the Price The price of food according to the Depart- 
of Our Food is ™ent of Labor averages 42 per cent higher 

now than it did in 1913. The Depart- 
Going Higher ment of Agriculture reports, however, 
that the farmer is receiving Jess for the staples like wheat, 


Spring Fever in Europe 


Aap re: eT eb their summits stood outlined 
against the blue sky; many 
generations hence when your 
memory will have been forgotten even by your de- 
scendants, the changing colors of dusk will flood their 
slopes justas they do today—and at their feet mankind 
will be sowing and reaping, hating, mating and dying just 
as it does today. To see your troubles in the proper pro- 
spective, go out into the hills, sit in the shade of a tree 
away from the road and read Pepys’ Diary. Three hun- 
dred years ago the lively Samuel had the same trials and 
tribulations, was beset by the same weaknesses that make 
the same kind of trouble for you and me today. 

Samuel Pepys and his contemporaries have turned to 
untroubled dust. Coming out of the unconscious void. 
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they and_ billions of other human 
beings have marched in the endless 
procession which winds its way 
through the brief space of sunshine 
and passes across the brink into the 
unknown. Now we are marching 
through the sunshine of conscious 
existence. Behind our heels lies the 
irretrievable past, inexorably keeping 
pace with us second by second; ahead 
of us nothing is certain except the 
ultimate goal. The span is short, 
moments are precious. Let us there- 
fore face the pin pricks and the 
mortal wounds of life with a brave 
smile; let us square our shoulders, 
banish the frown, lift our eyes to the 
calm serenity of the mountains and 
resume the march with a lighter 
heart. 

Though the span of the moth be 
but a day, it dances in the sunlight. 
Let us learn from the moth and 
remember that of Samuel Pepys 
nothing survived except the memory 
of his troubles and worries, tribula- 
tions he himself would have forgot- 
ten had he not perpetuated them in 
the Diary. 


Don’t be a diary. Smile—and 

forget. 
U U 

The Woes of Coming right down 
China and to brass tacks, the 
Their Causes largest part of the 

. indemnity for the 
kidnaping and mistreatment of 


American citizens by Chinese bandits 
should not be paid by the Peking 
government. That indemnity is a 
charge against those principally re- 
sponsible for the crime, and this re- 
sponsibility is not solely China’s. If 
justice were the guiding star of inter- 
national relations, America would 
present the bill for the Shantung out- 
rage to Japan, England, Russia, Ger- 
many and France. To a far greater 
degree than the Peking government 
these Christian nations are respon- 
sible for the chaotic conditions that 
made the bold act of the Chinese 
bandits possible. 

for their own selfish purposes, Rus- 
sia, England and the other powers have 
for a century been undermining the 


) . 


authority of China’s central government. 
and with malice aforethought they have supported first 
this and then the other military provincial governor with 
money and arms; they stirred up Sun Yat Sen in the south. 
built up the army of the Manchurian governor, interfered 
with Peking and hampered its functions until its rule be- 
They were instru- 
mental in creating the private provincial armies whose 
soldiers became bandits when their pay was not forth- 
coming. They were accessories before the fact. 


came a shadow without substance. 


them pay. 


Gut they won’t. Might still is Right in the crooked game 
There is no help for China 


of international draw poker. 
except from within. 


We may deplore the results of extreme nationalism, but 
the nation without the spirit of nationalism is defenseless 


in a hard-boiled world. 
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KADEL & HERBERT 
The “human fly” has come into its own in 
the Far Western forests. See the “topper” 
standing ona Douglas fir stump 225 feet 
high? He did not climb the tree for fun. He 
ascended the great trunk to cut off the limbs 
and the top in order to create a huge spar 
from which the “high-lead™ cables could 
radiate into the woods. With the aid of these 
cables the logs are dragged to the loading 

point, incidentally smashing all young 

growth in their path 


Deliberately 


How come? 


Now let 
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Why Mexico Five years ago 
Got There and Mexico was in a 
’ condition far worse 
China Didn't than that of China. 
Revolution after revolution had swept 
across the unhappy country making 
of it the bloody football of brutal 
partisans. Industry and transporta- 
tion were paralyzed, crops had shrunk 
continuously, hunger and disease were 
levying heavy toll. And the Mexican 
people did not have the foundation of 
a culture thousands of years old. 
Yet in a short time they put their 
house in order, revived agriculture 
and industry, rebuilt their railroads, 
improved their schools, balanced their 
budget and resumed the payment of 
interest on their external debt. 

The principal reason why Mexico 
succeeded when China failed lies in 
the Monroe Doctrine. No “great” 
power greedy for territory, raw mater- 
ial and markets was allowed to inter- 
fere in Mexican affairs. The best 
man was given a chance to establish 
his supremacy, and Obregon made 
use of his opportunity. Would he 
have been able to extend his authority 
over all of Mexico if the United States 
had supplied the northern leaders 
with arms, ammunition and money 
while Japan gave similar assistance 
to the rebels of the south? 

Perhaps foreign control will be 
necessary to break the power of 
China’s provincial brigand governors, 
but once this power is broken China’s 
salvation lies in the willingness of 
Japan, England and Russia to allow 
China to run its affairs with a mini- 
mum of outside interference. 


U U 


Why Privately According to an in- 
Owned Harbors Véestigation made by 


’ the port commis- 
are Handicapped *"° P ; x 
sioners of Vancou- 


ver, B. C., the port charges of San 
Francisco are about one-third of simi- 
lar charges levied against vessels using 
the docks of Vancouver and less than 
one-half of the Seattle port charges. 
Despite these lower charges the port 
of San Francisco is self-sustaining, its 
receipts being more than ample to 
take care of all expenses, including 


bond interest and redemption, whereas most of the other 
Pacific ports have to levy a general property tax to meet 
all or part of their bond interest. 


Just a little lucky foresight, friends. Thirty years ago the 
state of Washington, for instance, sold practically all of its 
waterfront and tide lands for a mess of pottage. The Seattle 
waterfront brought about half a million dollars. Fifty years 
ago the makers of the California constitution slipped into the 
Golden State’s organic law a clause prohibiting the sale of a 


square inch of tide lands. Today all of the San Francisco 


waterfront is owned by the state which got the property 
for nothing. In Seattle, on the contrary, all the waterfront 


is privately owned except certain parcels bought by the 


private owners. 


Port Commissioner for cash—and lots of it—from the 
Merely to acquire the bare property on 


which to build public docks along the Seattle waterfront 
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Gale, in the Los Angeles limes 


**Now, Mother!” 


would require an investment of $15,000,000; the state of 
Washington thirty years ago got less than half a million 
for the land. 

San Francisco’s state owned harbor property pays no 
taxes and does not have to earn interest on land values; 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland must earn the interest and 
principal invested in their publicly owned portions of the 
waterfront, and their privately owned docks, in addition 
to these charges, must keep their rates high enough to earn 
the taxes besides. 

Even the bitterest enemies of public ownership must ad- 
mit that under the circumstances here set forth state harbor 
control is a distinct boon to business. By the same token 
there was a great howl when Roosevelt withdrew the re- 
maining public timber lands from entry and created the 
National Forests, but today almost everybody admits that 
this action was perhaps the greatest and most beneficial of 
Roosevelt’s achievements. 


iv) U 


Cheap Sugar You’ve got to pay a high price for sugar 
Produced by that was made at low cost. Unfortunately 
Tiny Children the producers are not getting the benefit 


of the high prices, at least so far as beet 
sugar is concerned. The extra profit goes almost exclusively 
into the pockets of the sugar speculators who didn’t turn 
a hand or risk a dollar in the production of the crop, and 
into the treasury of the refiners. We gnash our teeth and 
use one lump instead of two, yet it is about time we realize 
that we consumers have been buying sugar habitually for 
less than its legitimate cost. 

The retailer does not make a profit out of sugar; his margin 
on this commodity is so small that it does not bear its share 
of the overhead expense; in normal times-the profit of the 
refiner is moderate; at all times the farmer receives so little 
for his beets that he’s using the labor of women and children 
in his sugar beet operations. 

In two Colorado counties 1073 children under 16 were 
working in the beet fields, according to the Children’s 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. Eight hundred of these 
children were less than 14 years old and 250 were less than 
ten years. One mother said in a matter-of-fact way that her 
children had worked in the fields “ever since they were big 
enough to lift a beet.” Most of the time the children—and 
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their mothers—worked from 9 to 13 hours a day, spending 
the rest of their time in wagons, tents and temporary shacks, 
going to school only in the rare intervals when no beet work 
was to be done. 

If we must have beet sugar, if in order to have it we pro- 
tect it with high tariff duties, let us in turn do away with 
child labor in the beet fields, provide decent living conditions 
for the migratory beet laborer and schooling for his children. 
This wealthy Nation can’t afford to eat cheap sugar produced 
with the cheap labor of small children. More especially 
should the Far Western sugar states, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah and California, see to it immediately that the children 
of the beet workers are kept out of the fields and in the class- 
room during school time. 


U U 


Idaho Bets They have proved it. By their actions the 
Millions on the farmers and business men of the Snake 
Next Card river valley in Idaho have demonstrated 
their confidence in the earning power of 
the soil beneath their feet; with their money they are back- 
ing their faith in the pecuniary rewards of making more of 
the desert bloom. Though they have had a tough time of it 
for three years, they are not coppering their bets. On the 
contrary, they are wagering millions that the next card to 
be turned will win. 

To explain: On May 12th the American Falls Irrigation 
District of southern Idaho voted ro to 1 in favor of a bond 
issue of $2,700,000 as its contribution to the fund with which 
to build the American Falls dam* behind which will event u- 
ally be stored enough Snake river flood water to cover three 
million acres a foot deep. And on the same day the district 
started to raise a fund of $50,000 to cover the preliminary 
expenses for the new railroad the Union Pacific is to build 
south from the Twin Falls district to a connection with the 
Southern Pacific and the Western Pacific in Nevada, thus 
giving the Snake valley a short direct outlet to the Pacific 
Coast. 

A large part of the stored water will be used to increase the 
supply of land which is already irrigated. For the present 
the dam, construction of which will probably begin in 1924, 
will be raised only high enough to store 1,500,000 acre-feet, 
half its ultimate capacity, but even this amount will bring 
about the reclamation and cultivation of nearly 200,c0o 
sagebrush acres. 


*See SunseT for February, 1922. 
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Fields, in the Spokane Spokesman-Review 


Our Entry for the Non-Stop Dancing Record 
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Let Us Plan The organization of the American Falls 
for Men as Irrigation District and the authorization 
Well as Dams of millions in bonds involved not only an 


exceptional amount of team work and co- 
jperation between dozens of widely scattered interests, but 
it also required courage and much careful planning. The 
Reclamation Service, the farmers on half a dozen projects 
below the dam, scores of ditch companies above the dam, 
the owners of the town of American Falls which has to be 
moved out of the reservoir site, the white and Indian 
owners of the land to be flooded, all had to be brought into 
complete agreement. That part of the big job has been done. 
As soon as the district bonds have been sold, actual con- 
struction can begin, Congress having already appropriated 
a million dollars, with more money in prospect. All of it, 
of course, will have to be repaid. 

It’s great, this indomitable courage of the Snake valley 
farmers, this willingness to abandon individual rights and 
work in harness. But is it enough? Isn’t it time right now 
to begin thinking of what to do with the land after it has 
been reclaimed, to make plans for a comprehensive scheme 
of efficient colonization? The plans for the dam and the 
canals have been worked out in accurate detail to the frac- 
tion of an inch. But what about the human factor? Ex- 


perience has shown that the old haphazard way of letting 
everybody come in and buy a piece of raw land on a shoe- 
string, regardless of experience, capital and fitness, might 


wor!, out on free land, but that it costs too much in suffering 
and failure when it is applied to expensive land. 

Right now is the time to supplement the plans for the 
dam with a plan for the guided and financed colonization of 
the new plow land. 


U U 


The principle that the users of the highway 
should pay the cost of maintenance and 
provide the excess construction cost made 
necessary by the huge increase in the 
number of motor vehicles, is gaining ground. California’s 
legislature adopted the principle during the closing days of 
the session which ended in May. The legislature placed a 
tax of 2 cents a gallon on gasoline consumed by motor 
vehicles, but at the same time reduced the state registration 
fee from an average of about $11 per car to a flat rate of 
$3, thus reducing the amount of possible revenue even 
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Wahl, in the Sacramento Ree 


Property Wins, Humanity Loses 
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He is the producer as well as the consumer of the pies he is hold- 
ing. Carl Bloom, 12, received the highest mark, 96, in a pie baking 
contest open to all boys on the Pacific Coast. His contours indicate 
that this Seattle prize winner also ranks high at the consuming end 


though the completion of the state’s present highway pro- 
gram will cost more than two hundred million dollars. 

In addition to the gasoline tax the legislature carried out 
several other recommendations made in these pages. It re- 
duced the gross weight limit of trucks from 24,000 to 22,000 
pounds, the trend of the discussion indicating that two years 
hence the maximum will be placed at 18,000 pounds. 
Counties, however, retain the right to fix lower weight 
limits for county-built road systems. 

The strong support of the farmers’ organizations made it 
possible to impose a tax of 4 per cent on the gross earnings 
of the passenger stages and freight trucks operating regularly 
over the state highways even though the stage owners main- 
tained a powerful and influential lobby throughout the long 
session. Local taxes and license fees paid by the motor car- 
riers will be deducted from the gross earning tax. 

Lest the California motorists think themselves the victims 
of a specially heavy tax burden, let them remember that a 
$1500 car on which they will pay a license fee of $3 per annum 
plus 2 cents per gallon on the gasoline consumed, costs the 
Oregon owner a license fee of $40 to $45 plus the gasoline tax. 

California also joined the ranks of the states which are 
endeavoring to make the solid-tired heavy trucks pay at 
least a part of the excess construction and maintenance cost 
caused by the pounding their wheels give the pavement. 
While pneumatic-tired vehicles pay a license fee of only 
$3 a year, this fee is increased to a maximum of $45 per 
annum in the case of trucks. Even with this increase the 
California truck owners are getting off lightly, as Oregon, for 
instance, has a schedule of truck license fees two and three 
times higher than the new California schedule. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that if the motorists 
want more good roads they’ll have to pay for them as they 
roll along. And they are willing to do it—if the roads con- 
structed with their money are not immediately pounded to 
pieces by monster trucks or monopolized by the insolent 
drivers of heavy stages. 
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E had a birthday party last 

month. Quite a number of 

people sent congratulations. 

Among these congratulations 
was a message that gave us more than 
ordinary pleasure because of its signif- 
cance. There was a time when the ultra- 
radical, blow-’em-up element of the 
Pacific Coast accused SuNsET of hating 
organized labor, when the crimson-and- 
scarlet bitter-enders endeavored to create 
the impression that SUNSET was trying 
to “smash the unions” because the pub- 
lication had courage enough to point 
out those shortcomings of labor organiza- 
tions privately deplored by the enlighten- 
ed labor leaders themselves. Of course 
the Reds failed, but nevertheless it is a 
distinct pleasure to receive a congratula- 
tory letter from a union man who has 
risen to the eminence of a seat in the 
Cabinet. Secretary of Labor James J. 
Davis writes to Mr. Charles H. Wool- 
ley, vice-president of SUNSET: 

“It is with a sincere appreciation of the 
work of SuNSET MaGazineE that I extend to 
you my heartiest congratulations on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the birth of that peri- 
odical. 

During the life of SUNSET MAGaAzIneE the 
West has gone steadily forward. In this 
steady march of progress your magazine has 
played a great part. For there is no greater 
factor in human progress today that en- 
lightened public opinion, and SuNSET MAGa- 
ZINE has throughout its career sought steadily 
to advance the knowledge of the West, its 
resources and its opportunities among the 
people. More than this, it has consistently 
fostered that spirit of Western progress, of 
American patriotism, of human helpfulness 
which is basic in the development of our 
country. It faced a great opportunity and it 
took advantage of it. It accepted a great re- 
sponsibility and it has discharged it well. 
May your service of the future equal your 
service of the past 


(Signed) James J. Davis.” 
Yes, we were proud of it. The letter 
from the President anent SuNsET’s 


twenty-fifth birthday anniversary seem- 
ed: to us more than a courteous gesture 
from one publisher to another. We 
believed that it was a recognition of the 
Far West’s grown-up status, of the fact 
that the Sunset Country had lost its wild 
wool and has been accepted on terms of 
equality by the older members of Uncle 
Sam’s family. Because of this belief, 
it does not seem amiss to reprint Presi- 
dent Harding’s letter. Here it is: 


“With the fraternal salutations of one who 
rejoices in his connection with the Fourth 
Estate I am writing to express my felicitations 
on the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of SUNSET MaGaAzINE. 
Tremendous strides have been made in the 
growing, wonderful West which lies west of 
the Rockies and borders on the Pacific, in the 
quarter of a century which has elapsed since 
the founding of your publication, and it must 
be a very gratifying thing to you that SUNSET 
MacazinE is itself a reflex of the astounding 








progress which has been made. The press in 
its various branches has played its full part 
in the matchless record of growth in popula- 
tion, culture, wealth and national influence. 
SunsET has been so conspicuous amid it all 
that I find pleasure in conveying my congratu- 
lations along with a very sincere expression of 
good wishes for continued success and greater 
accomplishment. 


(Signed) WARREN G. HARDING.” 


Justice to the Indians 


Or this page we are printing a list of 
the contributors to the Blackfeet 
Indian Relief Fund. The response to 
the few lines of the printed appeal was 
most gr ratifying considering the number 
of organized “drives” in progress every- 
where last winter. Even more gratifying 
is the announcement that the new Secre- 
tary of the Interior, Dr. Hubert Work, will 
endeavor to remove the necessity of hav- 
ing the wards of the nation saved from 
death by starvation and exposure through 
private charity. The work of SUNSET 
is beginning to bear fruit. While it is 
too late to hope for real results by next 
winter, the reorganization of the Indian 
Bureau should have begun when the 
first snow falls. 

Fere are excerpts from two of the 
hundreds of letters on the Indian ques- 
tion received during the last few months: 


“Tn one of your recent issues was an article 
about the needs of the Pueblo Indians and the 
address of an Indian where money or clothing 
might be sent. I showed this article to my 
mother and we have collected two boxes of 
clothing which are now ready to send; but the 
magazine we saved was the wrong one. It 
was about the Piautes and no address was 
given. Would it be possible for you to tell 
me the address? I am a boy of eleven years 
and am very anxious to help these Indians. 

Everett S. Crosssy.”’ 


“T am an Indian and I want to write to 
thankyou for your stand in behalf of my people. 
I have read hundreds of magazines but I have 
never found one with a heart and soul like 
Sunset. Keep the fires burning in behalf of 
my people, dear editor, and I am sure the 
Redman will never forget you; I will see to that. 
Perhaps you can be the liberator of the Red- 
man, as Lincoln was the liberator of the Black- 
man. I only wish we had a million more like 
you and Representative Kelly. God bless you. 

Another Indian young man and myself came 
to Los Angeles a few months ago and got em- 
ployed in an office. Three days ago we decided 
to stop paying so much rent at the hotel so 
we went out to buy a lot where we could build 
our own house. We found something rathetic 
as far as we two Indians were concerned. The 
real estate man told us that only a Caucasian 
or white man could buy a lot in their sub- 
division. We explained that we were Indians 
from Oklahoma, but he curtly told us that this 
was a “white man’s” country. We went to 
another subdivision and as soon as we told 
them about us being Indians they gave us 
another example of misguided civilization. We 
acted like gentlemen toward them, they acted 
like savages toward us. We would not give up 











— 


and went to another part of the city and avain 
we could not buy a lot only because we were 
Indians. We decided to write to the Governor of 
California about the matter. We also wrote to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, so you 
can see our plight. Once we owned the country 
and now we can not buy one lot in our own land 
—and these things are going on in the land of 
the free, under the Stars and Stripes. 

One of my cousins lies in dust over in France. 
He went with the glorious army to fight for— 
what? One of my brothers is deaf forever; the 
explosion of a shell in France burst his ear 
drums while he was fighting for freedom. for 
democracy, for the “‘white man.” If my brother 
would come to California today the white man 
would not sell him a lot because he is not the 
right color. It is heart-rending for me to have 
to write like this, but I must do it in order to 
let my heart rest. My life is going to be con- 
secrated or dedicated to the uplift of my people, 
and I will not rest until justice is done, for 
there are 300,000 voices calling out for some 
one to deliver them, to help them. Shall I 
be the one? Shall you be the one? 

All my people want is a square deal and real 
justice, and when I say my people I do not 
mean my tribe alone but all tribes of Indians. 

Joun McDrip anv NELSON WAULS.” 


Friends of the Blackfeet 


THE following persons contributed to 
the Blackfeet Indian Relief Fund 


$100—Charles A. Perlee, Cristobal, Canal 
Zone. $55—Anna W. Ludlow, Muskogee, Okla. 
$50—Anna M. Spring, Pt. Loma, San Diego, 
Calif. $25—R. G. Lyons, Nampa, Idaho. 
$15—A. R. Taylor, Las Cruces, N. M. $i0— 
John J. Hoopes, Vicksburg, Miss.; Dorothy 
Mitchell, Colville, Wash.; First Presbyterian 
Church Choir Fund, Alameda, Calif.; J. E. 
and A. H. Sannier, Robe, Wash.; Elizabeth 
M. McKay, Palo Alto, Calif.; Edward B. 
Jones, Pocono Manor, Pennsylvania. S6— 
Laura B. Jones, San Bernardino, Calif.; Han- 
nah M. Weinberger, St. Helena, Calif. $5— 
Olive G. Harris, Newport Beach, Calif.; Mrs. 
H. Clifford More, Galeta, Calif.; C. A. Blaki- 
more, Monett, Mo.; Emma Wilde, Crows 
Landing, Calif.; E. Jesurum, Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Mrs. E. R. Dimond, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Gertrude D. Graves, Santa Cruz, Calif.; I'red 
D. Lewis, Buffalo, N.Y.; Phil S. Locke, Aber- 
deen, Wash.; Laura W. Mathiesen, Oxnard, 
Calif.; A. H. Blackiston, El Paso, 7” Xas.; 
Claus P. Jensen, Goldfield, Nevada.; Adam 
L. Tavendale, Napa, Calif.; Seumas McBride, 
Pearl Harbor, Hawaii.; Mrs. P. L. O'Neill, 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. A. M. McManamy, 
Washington, D. C.; Eva Ammen, Missoula, 
Mont.; Barbara Conner, Los _ Angeles, 
Calif.; W. F. Hamilton, Oakland, Calif.; 
Wm. H. Cochrane, Berkeley, Calif.; Anony- 
mous, Santa Ana, Calif. Less than $5—Regina 
Baker, Utica, N. Y.; A. L. Stuart, Fields 
Landing; Henry Heimroth, Council, Id:ho; 
Mrs. A. E. Wyeth, Townsend, Mass.; C. E. 
Lindell, Windom, Kansas; Collins & Cook- 
erly, Los Angeles, Calif.; Ww. Egilbert, Glen- 
dale, Calif.; Mrs. C. E. ’Schurch, Henryctta, 
Okla.; Austin D. Perry, Pomona, Calif.; W. 
M. Davis, Stanfield, Ore.; Floy T. Howe, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Chas. Olson, Evaro, Mont.; 
Adelaide Hey, Milwaukee, Wis.; Breed & 
Burpee, Oakland, Calif.; Geo. W. Horn, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Mary L. Rhodes, Santa Ana, 
Calif.; H. P. Hearn, Jersey City, N. J. 
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It happened! 


He is telephoning for help— 


His beautiful closed car is on fire and 
two members of his family are sev- 
erely burned. 


The disaster could have been averted. 


Pyrene, used when an automobile fire 
starts, is sure protection to life and 
property. 

Can you afford to risk your own life 
and your automobile, when, at a small 
price, you can equip your car with 
Pyrene and know that you are fully 
protected from fire dangers? 


Sold by garages, hardware and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


N ecessary in every closed car . 







yong 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 














PYRENE SAVES 15% ON YOUR AUTO FIRE INSURANCE PREMIUM 
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The Git of Lung Tau 


“Bless- 
au Chew.” 
A chill ripple ran across the bland 


host. Then, with an = leer: 
ing upon thee, O Lung 


countenance before him. It was suc- 
ceeded by a gentle smile. 

“And may the gods be with you, O 
Carew.” 

The white man, brandishing his gift, 
strode through the curtains. 

Lung Tau’s face writhed with a terrible 
anger. He raised one clenched fist. 

“Thou wilt need the gods with thee, 
dog’s whelp that thou art, both my gods 
and thine own! My gift thou hast grasped 
with no uncertain hand, and the day is hot 
without. The torment of thy hell upon 
thee, for the drug worketh fast!” 

He quickly took from the drawer paper, 
brush, ink stone. Carefully he inscribed 
a letter. This he folded and sealed with 
wax, impressing the latter with the stone 
of his ring. 

He clapped. 

‘Send one to watch the white man—he 
will presently leave his club. When first 
his face turns pale and across it runs a 
twitch as of pain, the messenger, saying 
that it is of my second gift, shall give him 
this letter. See that thy man understands 
well, and gives the letter 


(Continued from page 22) 


***Tis thine before thou askest, daughter. 
Well do I know thy heart.” He paused 
shortly; then as though deliberately mis- 
understanding her motive: “Yet have I 
not said the white sun shall not fade the 
beauty of my house?” 

A moment the girl stared dumbly, 
then fled the room. She returned with a 
small, flattish rosewood chest bearing 
characters in jade green. This she set 
upon the table. 

Her breast rose and fell. Beseechingly 
she raised her arms once more. 

“O my father, I fear for thee—”’ 

Lung Tau regarded her gravely and 
slowly shook his head. 

“Thou wilt go now, child, and be ready 
at my call.” 

Scarcely had the curtains fallen behind 
her when Lung Tau turned to the box, 
opened it, and from within took a small 
rock-crystal drinking goblet. Then two 
vials, one of a bluish liquid, the other red 
as blood. Into the glass he poured the 
blue, a finger high; and upon it the crim- 
son until the crystal was almost brim- 
ming full. With a glass rod he stirred— 


Lung Tau surveyed him. 

“Thou art indeed a man, Quong Kee.” 

The bowed head raised. 

“By thy generosity, my lord.” 

Lung Tau lifted his hand. 

“By the generosity of the gods,” he 
said. “Even now they look upon thee, 
saying that the honor of the Land of Han 
is not yet entirely gone, O fortunste 
Quong Kee.” 

He clapped his hands. 

“Bid Tai Ying, the Facemaker, enter.” 

A short stout black-gowned man came 
in, followed by a coolie carrying a teak- 
wood kit bound in copper. He bowed 
before Lung Tau. The coolie set down 
the kit beside him and departed. 

“This is the man,” said Lung Tau, in- 
dicating Quong Kee. “Proceed with 
thine art.” 

Quong Kee drew his chair before the 
shell-paned window and beside him in 
another sat Lung Tau. For perhaps h:.|f 
an hour the Facemaker applied his skill 
with paint, and wax, and hair, looking 
often from the face upon which he work«-d 
to the face of Lung Tau. At last he 
stepped back and breathed a deep sigh. 

Lung Tau summoned his servant. 
“Bring thou fiom my store 



































not unless he marks this -—ES FIT EST FITeE a_Ea FS ET FATE Ooof clothing two black gowns 
sign. Speedily then he shall ' of similar cloth, two hats, 
return and give news.” ™ two pairs of shoes.” 

The servant bowed. M 1 7 . When the man returned, 

Lung Tau picked up the ff ° iW ung Tau and Quong Kee 
peacock fan. J \ iolets 4 divested themselves of their 

“Water for my hands. I fm ™ outer garments and slipped 
would have “oa M into the new. 

He ate without haste. m fm “Bid my daughter come.” 

He again touched the #4 By Cora A. Matson Dolson M said Lung Tau. To Quong 
iris-scented water in the ff ™ Kee: ‘Make neither sign 
brass bowl. : nor motion until I speak.”’ 

“Inform my daughter that Her little grave was quite forgot T “7 eyes apprehensive, 
I would see her.” - parted the curtains. For a 

Lung Tau Tsu parted the Y So Ror nonem ah hidd moment she stood in amaz:- 
drapery slowly; then at her ou would not dream the hidden spot ment before the two dragon- 
father’s smile ran quickly to A trace of grief would show. armed chairs. Then her eycs 
him and made  pceneaye m i narrowed and she watched 

“The jewel I gave thee— fy ee “| the two men keenly. 
thou likest it?” A It must be Spring in turn forgets A Neither made a move. 

“Tt is very beautiful, my fy The long unheeding years, ~4 Suddenly the girl’s face 
eh eee Scot re 7 For shining in these violets + aver Se ageng to a e 

er voice choked slightly. fr , im Chair in which sat Lung Tau 
Her eyes swam with a doubt I see a mother's tears. ty she knelt before him. Had 
in which love, duty, and fr im he been a god himself, no 
submission to -her father’s greater worship could have 
will strove with a great fear : shown in her eyes. 
Ei Ea Fa Fae 


—a fear, however, that 
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“My father.” 





seemed not for herself. 


Lung Tau remained silent, one hand 
caressing the black head of his daughter, 
_ his eyes upon the image of Milo Fo. Then 
his glance returned. 
“Thou hast packed thy clothing and 
thy jewels, my Tsu?” 
The girl gave a slight shiver. Yet an- 
swered in a low, reverent voice. 
*“Aye, O Honorable.” 
“Tt is well. Get thou me the Box of 
Heavenly Gift.” 
The girl’s face instantly convulsed with 
ain. 
e “Nay, nay, my father! Thou art my 
heart, my life! Surely thou wilt not—” 
Tsu broke off sharply. In realization 
of the filial crime she had all but com- 
mitted, she raised her arms. “Thy par- 
don, O my father.” 


the liquid empurpled, amethyst-clear. He 
set the goblet before the image of Milo Fo, 
returned and restored the bottles and 
stirring-rod to the rosewood box; then 
closing the latter, pushed it back against 
the wall. 

A servant entered. 

“Tai Ying, the Facemaker, is here by 
thy command, my master.” 

“Bid him wait.” 

The man withdrew, shortly to appear 
again. 

“The unfortunate Quong Kee hath re- 
turned, my master.” 

“Let the fortunate Quong Kee enter,” 
Lung Tau commanded with chiding 
emphasis. 

uong Hop Kee stepped in, clad now 
in purest white. 


Lung Tau smiled, his lean 
hand quickly touching the jade jewel in 
her hair. 

“How knewest thou me from the for- 
tunate Quong Kee?”’ he asked. 

“By thy hand gripping the dragon head 
of thy chair, my father. And by the 
power of thine eye.” 

“Ha! Shortly the hand will not grip 
the dragon head, and the eye will be 
closed.” 

“My father!’ Her eyes grew wide as 
she looked from one to the other, the two 
Lung Taus. “My father—I do not under- 
stand—! Thou are not—” 

Lung Tau raised his hand. 

“Go, my daughter. Later, perhaps, | 
shall see cite again.” 

He turned to Tai Ying, the Facemaker. 

“Thy high-art shall be compensated. 
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Has a “Follow Through” 


HERE’S a marked difference 

in the way gasolines explode. 

And it’s important that you know. 

One kind explodes instantane- 

ously—detonates. It depends on a 

single crash for the power to drive 
the piston. 

Union Non-Detonating Gasoline 
explodes in a different way. It 
thrusts the piston by a long, sus- 
tained impulse. It has a “‘follow 
through’’—exerts a steady pressure 
throughout the entire stroke. 


Detonation Less 
Efficient 


A crashing explosion is less efh- 
cient than one that’s prolonged. 

It limits the compression because 
of the tendency to explode prema- 
turely. It causes vibration, which 
means wear and tear. 


The Sustained 
Explosion 


The prolonged explosion of 
Union Non-Detonating Gasoline 


provides progressive, sustained 
impulse. 


It permits increased compression 
in your motor, for compression, as 
all authorities know, is limited by 
the tendency of fuels to detonate. 


Increased Efficiency 


Increased efficiency is dependent 
on compression, the complete burn- 
ing of the fuel and smooth impulses. 


Therefore Union Non-Detonating Gaso- 
line gives cars a new “‘lift’’ on the hills, 
more speed on the straightaway and a 
smoother, stronger rush in the “pick-up.” 


And there’s less wear and tear because 
vibration is reduced. 


This higher efficiency means economy 
also. 


Union Non-Detonating Gasoline is al- 
ways uniform. It doesn’t disintegrate, 
thus doesn’t deteriorate in storage. It has 
all the power when you use it that it has 
when it leaves the Union plants. 


So there are several reasons for using 
Union Non-Detonating Gasoline in trucks, 
tractors and motor cars. 


Union Oil Company 


of California 


Union Oil Company 
of Arizona 
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Rest without; I may once more need thy 
skill. But wait—here is news.” 

Another menial had parted the brocade 
of the curtains. 

“Enter, and tell what thou knowest.” 

The fellow bowed. 

“The white man left his club. He 
walked the streets for the space of half an 
hour.” 

Lung Tau smiled grimly. 

‘According to his wont,” he said. 

“In his hand he held the cane, your 
gift. The sun is hot, his face glistened 
with sweat.” 

“Ha! The hand that grasped the cane’s 
knotted head must also have been damp 
with sweat!” 

The man went on rapidly. 

“At the end of half an hour the white 
man turned pale and clutched at his heart. 
He took a ricksha and urged the coolie 
make speed for his club. He entered and 
drank three glasses.of his fiery liquor, one 
upon the other. He complained of the 
sun and. cursed of nation, using bitter 
words.* Even as he sat his face twitched 
as though with pain. The man who 
watched him sent back this word: that he 
will deliver thy word and thy note, my 
master, in time, giving his later messenger 
but space to bring news to thine ear.” 

Lung Tau Chew smiled triumphantly, 
turning to Tai Ying. 

“There are other arts than thine own, 
O Facemaker. Perhaps these others, too, 
may change a man’s countenance. Yet 
is there this difference: thy art may restore 
the face of Quong Kee; but there is no 
skill under heaven that can bring back 
peace to the face of the white man, Carew. 
What sayest thou? Are we still alike?” 
“As two images of Milo Fo, my lord.” 


The Gift of Lung Tau: 





Lung Tau frowned. 
“Thy comparison is not wisely chosen, 
Facemaker. Yet thy art merits well thy 
pride. Here, then, is reward. Go now, 
and forget what thou hast seen and done.” 
He wheeled upon the waiting servant. 

“Quick! Prepare at once!” 

He paused before the shrine of Milo Fo, 
and lighting another punk, kotowed 
thrice. 

“Thou art good, O Milo Fo. And war- 
riors—ye have seen how a son of modern 
day must fight. Forgive the weapons he 
must use.” 

He took up the crystal goblet of scin- 
tillating amethyst, and crossing the room, 
held it to the soft light filtering through 
the shell. 


geomet; from without, came loud 
cries. 

Carew and three of the British police 
burst into the quiet room, 

Carew, staggering as though in palsy, 
and leaning still upon the bamboo cane, 
hobbled to the dragon-armed chair. His 
face was contorted with terror and rage. 

“May your gods damn your soul, devil 
that you are, Lung Tau! You say you 
poisoned me with that cigarette, but I’ll 
get you before I’m gone. By heaven, I’ll 
kill you with your own gift!” 

The upraised cane was seized before it 
struck the blow. The officer pointed to 
the figure in the chair, the empty crystal 
on the table beside. 

“Good God, sir, you can’t strike a man 
who is dead!” 

“Dead?” 

Carew, with an oath, leaped forward 
and seized the silent figure’s shoulder. The 
body slid limply from the chair to the rug. 





The Child. 


class to present a health program for 
commencement. The girls wrote a clever 
playlet based on ‘‘Happy’s Vanity Case,” 
published by the American Child Health 
Association, rehearsing and successfully 
presenting it entirely unaided by their 
teacher. 

Mrs. Holden wrote a very amusing and 
effective health play representing a joint 
meeting of the Board of Education and 
the Board of Health, in which the health 
work of the Fairmount School is presented 
by the Principal and discussed by the 
school physician, the school nurse, and 
interested parents. One can imagine 
with what joy a group of live youngsters 
would impersonate these grownups and 
how effectively this play introduced the 
health habits work to the audience of 
parents and school officials. 

Miss McGough had always been a neigh- 
borhood worker, knowing every pupil by 
name and visiting in the home where she 
could do human and social service. But, 


in her opinion, the new health work greatly 
strengthened her understanding and her 
influence with pupils and parents, giving 
her a knowledge of home conditions and 
of individual children’s needs that brought 
far greater success in persuading parents 


Its Bed and 


(Continued from page 33) 


to improve living conditions in the homes. 

Take for example the problem of early 
morning work for school children—work 
that necessitates getting up at four or 
five in the morning and then coming to 
school at g o’clock so exhausted that 
they almost fall asleep over their books. 
Miss McGough, armed with her health 
facts, investigates. If the family can 
afford to dispense with the money earned 
by the child, the parents are either per- 
suaded to have the child give up the early 
morning work or, in extreme cases, they 
are dealt with by the truant officers. If 
on the other hand the family income is 
too low without the child’s earnings, the 
proper agencies can be asked to give 
financial or other assistance. 

Of all health habits that concerning 
sleep seems to teachers the most rev- 
olutionary and therefore the most difh- 
cult to get children to practise. Glance 
over the following schedule for the hours 
of sleep required for children of the dif- 
ferent age groups and imagine what is 
involved, for example, in getting kinder- 
garten and first-grade children into bed 
at seven o'clock. 





Philip M. Fisher, Jr. 
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With a harsh cry the white, his face 
spasmed with despair, flung up his cane 
once more. 

Yet dropped it slowly. With a new 
diabolic leer he wheeled upon the gathered 
menials and cried in the native tongue: 

“The girl! The daughter! I'll have 
her now, and by—” 

One, smooth faced, shook his head. 

“During the night Lung Tau Tsu was 
escorted to a sampan on the river, 
Whither she has gone but one man knew 
—and he, too, is gone.” 

He pointed to the crumpled heap before 
the dragon chair of his master. 


A MONTH later, in his newly purchased 
garden in the Western Hills beyond 
Pekin, Lung Tau was speaking to his 
daughter. 

“The gods are good, my Tsu,” he said 
softly. “I have chosen thee a husband 
with whom thou wilt be happy. Bear him 
many man children, daughter, that the 
blood of the Lung Tau shall increase and 
the purity of our family continue for the 
good of our land. Art happy, child?’ 

“Very, my father. The gods are good 
indeed.” Lung Tau touched the sheened 
black hair. 

“They would not permit the moon to 
fade beneath the scorching flame of the 
sun. Aye, they are good indeed.” 

The girl looked up into his eyes. 

“And thou too, my father, who gavest 
me a greater gift than even might the 
gods, thou too art good.” 

Lung Tau Chew looked down upon her; 
a curious light mingled with the pride in 
his eyes. 

“Tt was, indeed, a worthy gift,” he mur- 
mured to himself. 


the School 


Hours oF SLEEP FOR CHILDREN. 


Age Hours of sleep 
Se oe eee mem, oR 13 
Oster. = 2s 6 2 oo) oe ee 12 
Baten tai wh ae He BS ak ats DE 
FOMOSE2. oom Bees es II 
P2itp we te es ec eet ee 10) 
Vast: ae on on en ee res IO 
EO CONS Ct PS ee Re 9)4 


(The above table is taken from Health 
Education Bulletin No. 10, published by the 
Bureau of Education, Department of Interior.) 


The teacher’s only hope for success 
lies not in often repeated moral or hy- 
gienic maxims or strictly kept sleep 
records (the latter are bad pedagogy as 
they often reflect only the pupil’s desire 
to please the teacher in place of an honest- 
ly kept record) but in building up a group 
enthusiasm for right living and for the 
rewards of right living—health and hap- 
piness. This process must be begun in the 
kindergarten and developed through each 
grade clear through the high school. 

In the John Swett School, Miss H. S. 
Greenfelder introduces her kindergarten 
youngsters to their health work each year 
with a quaint pantomime song. Seven 
little girls take the part of “Health Dolls” 
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| “It Pours”—And Cincinnati knows it 
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More than 400,000 people 
live in Cincinnati—and 
most of them use Morton's 
Salt. Theyknow theycande- 
pend on it in rainy weather 
to pour. They know its 
convenience, its economy, 
its flavor —qualities which, 
appreciated in little towns 
as well as big cities, have 
made it the nation’s choice. 


ii... 


NVER CAKES OR HARDENS 


MORTONS 


FREE RUNNING 


SALT 
POURS 


Helpful 
hints on 
the uses 


of salt 





Fountain Square, Cincinnati, 
on a rainy night 








A Real Trial Will Show the Difference 


[ts easy to be deceived by salt; 
it all looks alike. But a month’s 
trial will show you why Mor- 
ton’s is superior. 
The first thing you'll notice is 
anew and delightful zest to your 
foods. 
Morton’s puts it there: brings out 
the natural flavor in cooking edi- 
bles and adds that vigorous tang 
that only true pure salt can give. 
Next you will note how con- 


venient Morton’s is; free from 
lumps and cakes that character- 
ize ordinary salts. When you 
want it—it pours. 

This is because its pure crystals 
are cube shaped. Cube shaped 
crystals, contrary to flake crystals, 
tumble off one another. You see, 
it must pour—naturally. 
Because it pours little is wasted; 
that means it goes further— 
money saved. 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


There’s nothing like a 
good salt rub to put life 
and enthusiasm into you. 
Your Doctor will agree. 
Try it. Take a handful 
of Morton’s Salt, and after 





j Feel Tired These Warm Mornings? 


your bath, rub it on your 
The tiny crystals 
will invigorate every 
nerve and pore. 
feel great. Keep Morton's 
in the bathroom. 


body. 


You'll 
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while a boy plays the part of the store 
keeper who displays their charms. The 
dolls march in a circle with droll marion- 
ette gestures as they sing: 


We are the health dolls, 
So big and strong and gay. 

We follow all the health rules, 
Every single day. 

We have come from your Health Land 
To teach you‘all we know, 

And if you follow all our rules, 
Big. and strong you'll grow. 


Then the store keeper interrogates each 
doll as. follows: 

Store Keeper—Dolly, 
eyes so bright? 

1st Doll—I go to bed early every night. 

Store Keeper—Dolly, why are you so 
happy and gay? 

2nd Doll—I sleep with my windows 
up. all the way. 

Store Keeper—Dolly, why are your 
teeth so white and nice? 

3rd Doll—Because every day I brush 
them twice. 

Store Keeper—Dolly, why do you look 
so clean and neat? 


why are your 


The Child, Its Bed and the School: 








4th Doll—I bathe every day from my 
head to my feet. 

Store Keeper—Dolly, why are your 
cheeks like roses and silk? 

5th Doll—Because every day I drink 
my milk. 

Store Keeper—Dolly, your cheeks are 


rosy" too. 
6th Doll—I eat green vegetables and 
every bite I chew. 


Store Keeper—Dolly, why are you so 
tall and ‘strong. 
7th Doll—I play outdoors the whole 


day long. 

These health dolls, always selected for 
the rosy cheeks, bright eyes and other 
charms that health alone can give, make 
a heartfelt appeal on Mothers’ Day, 
opening the way for helpful, personal 
talks between the teacher and individual 
mothers. 

The children quickly take the leader- 
ship in the health game if the teacher 
will only point the way and play it, too. 
Once the game is on and in full swing the 
children grow‘hungry for facts and princi- 
ples and then the wise teacher launches 
her campaign for early hours to bed. If 


Lucy Wood Collier 
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you are among those..who mistakenly 
believe that prim ary grade childrencan not [ 


digest facts that. are’not sugar coated in |) 


fairy stories, games and songs, just read 
the following compositions written on the 
blackboard in Miss Meier’s second grade 
of the John Swett School in San Francisco: 


My Own Lirtte Bep. 4 

Do you sleep in a bed all by yourself? Itis 

much better to sleep by yourself. “You can 

rest better and breathe fresher air if ‘you have 

a bed all your own. Do not sleep:with the 
covers over your head. 


My mother says, ‘Chickens have 
They go to bed with the sun and sleep 
he wakes up. Chickens grow while they s 
So twelve hours of sleep for me with 
windows wide open. Watch me grow big 
strong and make my mother happy.” 


sense, 
until 
cep. 
my 
and 


These paragraphs were composed by 
the class after the facts were brought out 
through discussion in the oral composi- 
tion work. When in final form these 
compositions are written by the teacher 
on cards to serve as writing models so 
that the children may later write these 
compositions on the blackboard. 





The Accomplice 


om. I 
lan fail after all 


hink how he’d 


“Yes,” agreed Chandon. 
couldn’t bear to see his 
his careful arranging. 
feel.” 

“How he’d feel?” Trines, the silent 
member of the party, found his tongue. 
“How about the men at the mine? How 
do you think they’ ll feel?” 

“T can’t understand it,’”’ Walt muttered 
half to himself, obviously torn between 
his curiosity to hear more and his duty 
down at the river wharf. “Helped him 
commit a crime—anyway, didn’t stop 
him—helped him get away.” 

“If Tom hadn’t happened along when 
he did,” said the doctor, ““Ran wouldn’t 
have needed my help. As it was, Ran 
missed her. Of course it was hard luck 
that she should be delayed this night of 
all nights, when she usually is so prompt. 
She didn’t come—” 

“Say, what in hell are you talking 
about?” Walt broke in, his voice loud, 
incredulous. “Who is she and what did 
she have to do with it?” 

“Margie Sherrill,” said the doctor 
calmly. “She was going with him.” 

“She—she—good God!” 

“But she didn’t know it,” pursued 
Chandon. “You see, Ran was going to 
kidnap her, carry her off—movie stuff. 
You know him: nerve enough to defy the 
law if necessary, but too bashful to ask a 
girl in the usual way to marry him. So 
he arranged to do it in the dark, as she 
came home from the Argus office. Maybe 
he didn’t want her to see his blushes as 
he grabbed her, but I suspect he was 
thinking of the neighbors too. And he 
wanted to kill that string of lights up 
along the Cochin grade. With a dark car 
and a dark road, nobody could tell which 
way he’ d gone out of town A kid trick, 
but it’s true. 

“He waited in front of her house, but 
she was late. Can’t you imagine how this 


(Continued from page 28) 


affected him? Already keyed up by what 
he’d been through and nervous as a cat. 
When Pepper came along no doubt Ran 
figured that he’d been found out—that 
this wasn’t a chance meeting. Pepper 
questioned him, perhaps insisted—is that 
right, Tom?—and Ran hit him. Can you 
blame me for wanting to help him? Ro- 
mance, Walt! Those two are young, eat- 
ing their white bread now. When she 
came here looking for Ran because he 
was hurt, I sent her up to hide with him. 
And I helped them slip out of the house 
too. Let them have their romance; help 
them if possible—that’s my idea.” 

The three men only stared. 

“T didn’t tell you I’d stopped at the 
power house, did I?” the doctor asked 
suddenly. ‘That was about half-past 
seven. Jim Pennant told me what Ran 
was up to, how Ran had driven out about 
noon and explained shamefacedly what 
he wanted Jim to do. They’re good 
friends, and Jim agreed to turn off the 
lights at eight-thirty and keep them off 
until eleven. He was willing to risk that 
after it was all over and they knew why he 
had done it, the townspeople wouldn’t 
mind. Every one knows of Rannie’s 
romance and Margie’s feelings. 

“Ran’s plan was to take the girl and 
drive off with her; after going that far he 
felt that he could manage the marrying 
part. Jim agreed to do his part; I’d have 
promised the same thing in Jim’s place. 
He didn’t know about the robbery busi- 
ness—how could he? All he was doing 
was to help the boy get his girl.” 

The marshal waved a fat and eloquent 
hand. “You know everything. All about 
it. When, how, why. You see the robbery 
committed—and you fiddle round and 
keep it to yourself. I don’t get it at all! 
Why you were such a softy as to let him 





slip through your fingers the second time 
is beyond me. You surely got a gun in the 
house.” 

“T’m not in the thief-catching business, 
Walt. If I'd had a gun up on the grade | 
might have caught your man for you, but 
I’d be a fine one to lock Ran up and iurn 
him over to the law after he’d called on 
me for help. I couldn’t do that, Wal. | 
expected him to drive up the road; in 
fact, I stopped at the mine office where | 
could get my car off the road to let his 
car pass, but I-was as surprised as you 
are now when I saw—or heard, rather— 
that crime committed. A man can’t say 
what he’ll do under such circumstances.” 

“But you didn’ t tell anybody about it 
until you had to,” Walt accused. 

“No, I didn’t say anything,” admiited 
Chandon, shoving the coffee pot to the 
back of the stove and turning to them, 
“but if you'll come outside I'll show you 
something. You’ve got time before the 
boat goes, Walt.” 

In silent wonder the three followed him 
into the thick night, his flashlight finding 
the way. He unlocked the barn door and 
lighted a lantern, whose dingy rays pro- 
jected their four shadows in distorted 
shapes on the dusty cobwebbed wal! of 
the old building. 

“‘What’s the idea?” the marshal croaked 


suspiciously, glancing about. “Are you 
working against time, to keep me from 
getting down to that boat? 1 0 use, doc; 


I'll be there before she goes.” 

“‘Where’s your compassion, Walt?” the 
doctor asked. “Why can’t you be a little 
easy on the boy? He’s not naturally bad, 
and you know it. You might blight his 
whole life by putting him in jail.” 

“Well, I'll be—” the marshal began, 
his round cheeks flushing, but his voice 
was uncertain. ‘Doc, you sound like 
you're trying to buy me off—keep me 
from doing my duty. That’s worse than— 
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Have you noticed that each succeeding ad” is getting smaller and smaller? 
This is in line with accepted ‘‘good practice 
propriation is limited and each dollar must do it s utmost, the theory is that 
a few large ‘ads’ to start with will give momentum toa campaign and there- 
after bv.a gradual ‘tapering off © 


Where an advertising ap- 


the sizeof the ‘ads’ can he reduced and 


still carry on the idea. .1f money were no object we would use full-page spreads, 
but we can’t see our way clear to do that and at the same time put-into our 
products what we're putting into them, at the price we're selling them for. 
So we're cutting the size of the ‘‘ads.” 
Thev d be too hard to read 


We won't make themany smaller, tho. 
Roval B. Lee, Advertising Manager. 
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Look at the action in this picture! 
A good rousing action picture cer- 
tainly helps to get attention. Idon't 
like the artist's rendering of the 
tread on this particular tire, how- 
ever. He has made it really “husk- 








THE STORY OF ‘THE “TRAILMAKER a 













ier" than it should be —and there 
wasn't time to have it changed. 
However, with this explanation, 
you'll understand. Wedo havea 
really good wearing tread, but it's 
not as “ thick" as shown here — it 
doesn't have to be. because it’s 
unusually tough 














To create a desire to read further. 
People usually like to read stories 





*‘Will it be a worthy companion to the remarkable Aristo- 
crat?”’ This was the uppermost thought and concern of 
the factory selling organization whose critical eyes were 
inspecting a newly created tire, still hot from the molds, 
just placed before them. They werein council with the Big 
Chief and were looking at the first Savage *‘ Trailmaker"’ 
—a new addition to the Savage Tire line. ‘It’s husky 
and mighty good-looking, but—’’, and again the all-im- 
portant query was voiced. 


Built to give more than average mileage at less than aver- 
age cost on the car of ordinary weight and in the types of 
service that do not require the extra precautionary strength 
and stamina needed in tires on heavily loaded passenger 
cars or cars in exceptionally gruelling commercial service, 
the Trailmaker — our popular price cord — has answered 
that question emphatically and well. 


It is a worthy mémber of the Savage Tire Tribe. It’s 
splendid record on the road has proved this and there re- 
mains no doubt about it. 


“Yor Satishaction, Quality or Price: 


bur SAVAGE TIRES 
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—especially if they're short stories. 








Here we admit that there is anoth- 
er article actually better than the 
one we are speaking of in this par- 
ticular ad. Sort of unusual, isn't 
it? We believe, however, that 
commonplace. frank statements of 
fact are to be preferred to high- 
powered, glowing terms that must 
be discounted to be believed. So 
we admit that there are better tires 
than this one—but we don't believe 
there are any better for the same 
rice 

























Among other things, what we wish 
to convey here is that if you want 
satisfaction, in actual service or.in 
the knowledge that you have pur- 
chased a quality article for the 
price you paid, you can have it by 
making your selection from Savage 
Tires. 








I think you'll find or dealers 
pretty good people to do business 
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with — otherwise they wouldn't 
“get by’’ our Credit Department. 
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“T’m trying to appeal to you, Walt. 
He’s young, and just starting out in life. 
Why not let him go?” 

“Why, dammit!” cried the marshal, 
“you act as if you had a hand in it your- 
self! 

“So I had,” admitted Chandon slowly; 
“so I had. I got the money.” 

Before his three companions could more 
than make throaty sounds of surprise and 
disbelief he reached into the bed of his 
car, felt about and turned with a weighty 
canvas sack in his hand. 

“The loot,” he commented 
handed it to the gaping marshal. 

The eyes of the three focused on the 
object; the doctor’s glance went from face 
to face. He felt boyishly pleased over the 
way he had led up to this climax, over 
the effect it had on these men, whose lips 
were now framing broken thoughts. 

“How—” Walt Derby’s collar seemed 
too tight. 

“The money—”’ Tom Pepper’s eye 
shone uncertainly in the lantern light. 
His Adam’s apple slid up and back. 

“You got it—” George Trines’ hand 
went out, hesitantly touched the sack. 

The marshal plunged a fist into it, 
drew forth some packages of currency, 
some rolls of coin, stuffed them back 
again. A slow grin of enlightenment was 
on the face he turned to the doctor. 

“T see, doc! You got this out of his 
car while it was standing in front of your 
house—you robbed the robber!” 


as he 


HANDON smiled. “I didn’t have to, 

Walt. The fact is, the robber put the 
sack of money into the wrong car up 
there on the grade—into my car—before 
he went back to cover his tracks.” 

“And—and you beat it!” cried Walt, 
beaming. “Say, doc, not bad; not bad 
at all! If you only could have, now, 
brought Aim along too—I think doc, in 
your place, I’d have—” 

“He got the money,” said Trines un- 
steadily. ““That’s the main thing. The 
men’ll get paid in the morning now.” 

“But what sticks me,” continued the 
marshal stubbornly, addressing Trines, 
“is that Hewson came to his house after- 
ward, and he didn’t try to stop him— 
even helped him escape. He knew by that 
time he was the man.” 

“To tell you the truth, Walt,” the 
doctor said quietly, “I helped Ran get 
away because I knew he was waiting for 
Margieat thetime the robbery took place.” 

“Wha—what’s that!” Walt bent for- 
ward excitedly. Back of him Trines’ 
glassy eyes stared at the doctor, and 
Pepper swallowed almost painfully. “You 
say—you mean he—” 

“Didn’t take the money,’ Chandon 
finished for him. “He didn’t know any- 
thing about the robbery until you came 
and told about it, and he overheard. 
While he was waiting, probably pacing 
nervously up and down in front of 
Margie’s house, some one else got the 
bright idea of pulling off the robbery 
while the lights were dead.” 

“Some one else—” began Walt in a 
husky tone. “Who the hell was it, then?” 

“He said he couldn’t tell who it was,” 
Pepper reminded him. “It was too dark.” 

The doctor nodded his agreement. 


“That’s right, I couldn’t tell. I came away 
without knowing.” 
“But—but doc!”’ wailed the marshal; 
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“couldn’t you have done something? Find 
out who he was, somehow?” 

“That was about the only thing I 
didn’t know,” said Chandon. ‘Walt, I 
want you to remember all I’ve said, in 
case we meet up with the man who opened 
that safe. If we should, and I’d say 
“Walt, arrest that man,’ you’d do it, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Why—why—I certainly would, doc,” 
the marshal assured him. “If you say 
the word I’ll believe you like a shot. I 
only hope you do, that’s all.” 

“Not much chance,” grunted Pepper. 
“He got away. He’s probably over the 
ridge by now, and nobody could identify 
him if he is caught.” 

“But I’d know his car,” said the doctor. 

Pepper glanced sharply from the doctor 
to the other two, quickly brought his eyes 
back. The marshal’s red lips seemed to 
be framing a word, but no sound came. 
Trines stood with hands in pockets, tense, 
speechless. 

With a gesture Doctor Chandon led 
them outside, lantern in hand, and swept 
the beam of his flashlight about, held it 
steady. The three men stood close, staring. 

In the yellow pool of light that lay on 
the side of Tom Pepper’s car were three 
scrabbled words, roughly scratched in the 
paint: Tue Ropper’s Car 

Pepper stood transfixed, a baffled ex- 
pression forming on his discolored face. 
Before he could speak the doctor, glanc- 
ing from face to face, addressed the 
marshal, speaking swiftly. 

“Walt, I didn’t tell you the whole story. 
I scratched those words with a scalpel 
when he went back to cover up his 
tracks.” 

“That’s a lie!” cried Pepper, coming 
out of his daze. “I didn’t—” 

Strangely agitated, the marshal seized 
Pepper’s arm as the latter stepped threat- 
eningly toward the doctor. ‘Easy now, 
easy now, Tom,” he urged. 

It seemed that swift action must fol- 
low. Trines stepped back from the strain- 
ing two as the doctor, stepping forward, 
faced them closely in the elusive light of 
the lantern. It was a tense minute. Trines 
wiped his brow. The doctor’s back was 
to him, but he knew that Chandon’s eyes 
were boring into the prisoner’s. Slowly 
Pepper relaxed, dropped his defiant gaze. 

“It’s no use, Tom,” said the doctor. 
“You can’t get away. The roads are 
watched, and we wouldn’t let you have 
the car anyway.” 

“Circumstantial evidence,” snapped 
Pepper, glaring one-eyed at his accuser. 
“You can’t prove it.” 

Chandon flashed the light again to the 
letters he had made. “The license plate 
has been put back,” he said, “but this 
evidence can’t be changed. It’s your car.” 

“Better listen to reason, Tom,” the 
marshal advised in a stiff tone. “The 
doc’s got it on you. You can fight the 
case in court.” He fumbled under his 
coat. Pepper stared at the shining hand- 
cuffs, shifted his eye to each of the three 
men in turn, and with a shrug of resigna- 
tion held out his wrists. 

“Want to use my phone, Walt?” the 
doctor asked as the click of metal bolts 
sounded. 

“Guess I'd better,” replied the marshal 
thoughtfully. “It’s getting late. I'll call 
up Dan and Harve and tell ’em they can 
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go to bed.” He retrieved the money bag 
and taking Pepper by the elbow, followed 
the doctor to the house. At the door 
Trines paused. “You don’t need me any 
longer?” he asked. “I think I’ll turn in,” 

“Good idea,” said the doctor. 
time. Good-night.” 

“If you want, I’ll take the money 
along,” the mine foreman suggested, 
“Tomorrow’s pay-day, you know.” 

“Why—that’s all right, Trines,” the 
marshal replied. “I'll keep it safe tonight 
and turn it over in the morning.” 


“Bed 


N the kitchen Chandon became brisk. 


“Take ’em off, Walt.” His eyes danced ¥ 
the | 


with satisfaction as he watched 
marshal unlock the fetters. ‘You did 
well, both of you, with only a few whis- 
pered words to guide you. He didn’t sus- 
pect it—he stayed back of me, luckily— 
and you both got the idea and carried it 
through.” 

“T tried to act guilty on short notice,” 
said Pepper, a one-sided grin appearing 
on his battered face. 

“You did well, Tom. I know you have 
an alibi.” 


all 


“T was playing pedro with Wal 
evening, until I started for the hotel in 
the dark—” he made a wry face— “‘and 
met Ran.” 

“T can vouch for that,’”’ chimed in the 


marshal. 

“So can I,” affirmed the doctor. “‘W hen 
I drove into town ahead of the safe- 
cracker I passed Walt’s house and saw 
you two sitting in the front room. ‘our 
car wasn’t there, but that didn’t mean 
anything then—you might not have had 
it out tonight. So from the first you were 
eliminated, and since I had the money 
and had marked the car, there was no 
hurry about telling Walt. The truth is, I 
was more interested in Ran’s affairs.” 

“But if you knew Trines was the man, 
why did you let him walk off?’ \alt 
asked. 

“T didn’t know for sure until the last, 
and then he was in no state of mind to 
hear me say “There’s your man, Wal:.’ | 
was watching him. He had a pistol; saw 
it under his coat. Safer, Walt, to follow 
him to his room, prepared, and drop in 
unexpectedly. He doesn’t know how bind- 
ing Tom’s alibi is, and he’ll feel safe for a 
while—long enough to pack some things, 
anyway. He even had nerve enough to 
make a last try for the money.” 

“The damn crook!’ growled Walt. 

“How did you pin it on him, anyhow, 
doc?”’ Pepper asked. 

“If I hadn’t seen you with Walt I’d 
have said you were guilty, Tom. I'd 
have figured that you tackled Ran to 
recover the money you thought he had 
taken from your car. You had a chisel 
in your pocket—and Trines said the safe 
was opened with such a tool.” 

“Gee!” breathed Pepper. “Pretty 
strong circumstantial evidence. And my 
car used, too! I only asked Ran who he 
was waiting for—tried to make a joke of 
it. But he didn’t see the joke.” 

“Trines’ story of discovering the rob- 
bery so soon after it was committed made 
fe skeptical,” went on Chandon. JAI 
remembered what Henry Erb told me he’d 
told Trines—a lot of stuff about not know- 
ing what might be going on in the dark 
—and I figured that Trines got his idea 
from that, helped along by hearing 
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Pennant’s phone message that the lights 
would be off for a couple of hours. 

“Tf that was true, he had ‘borrowed’ 
somebody’s car, and would leave it stand- 
ing in the street where he had found it. 
So I took you all down to the hotel, 
looking for Fords on the way. When I 
saw your car, that hadn’t been there be- 
fore, Tom, I knew I was on the right 
track. I flashed the light on it—just as 
I did on Ran’s car while he thought I 
was in the kitchen—and yours was the 
guilty machine. I judged that when 
Trines discovered he had lost the money 
in some mystifying way, and not being 
sure how much was known, he got a little 
panicky and decided to tell of the robbery 
before some one else could, thus covering 
his reason for going up there when he did. 
So far, so good; but it was still guesswork, 
so I brought you all back with the car 
and staged a little test—and it worked.” 

“Test?” asked Walt. 

“The fact that I had the money shook 
Trines, but he controlled himself rather 
well, clinging, I suppose, to the thought 
that I couldn’t identify the robber. But 
throwing the light on that unexpected, 
written evidence—that was more than 
he had bargained for! What would be 
revealed next? The strain was too great— 
his sweating forehead and dry mouth told 
the state of his mind. I was sure of him 
then. But he was ftwitchy; I’ve seen 


the signs before. He might have started 
shooting had we turned on him suddenly. 
I couldn’t take the time to explain all 
this, so I turned on Tom and found a 
chance to whisper to you both.” 

““You’re a wonder, doc,” the marshal 
applauded. “You had me guessing. But 
what gets me, if you knew Ran wasn’t 
guilty why you let him sneak off under 
suspicion.” 

The doctor smiled indulgently. “Just 
a notion of mine. Ran knew he was in- 
nocent—his wife-to-be knows it too by 
this time—and you couldn’t devise a 
worse ordeal for him than having to face 
this town after tonight’s adventures are 
known. Then too, I had to hustle him on 
to that boat so he wouldn’t lose the job 
he’d been offered—and I was afraid you 
would keep me from doing it when you 
wouldn’t go. But last, and very import- 
ant, I simply couldn’t spoil his adventure 
of running off with her, even if she was 
agreeable, as it turned out. The boy had 
a marriage license in his pocket—Margie 
and himself—that he’d taken out two 
weeks ago at the county seat. The editor 
told me about it; on Margie’s account as 
well as Ran’s he kept it out of the paper. 
Romance, Walt! It rules the world. 

“Think of her side too: the thrill of 
helping him escape, the satisfaction of the 
thought that she would shield him, hide 
him, work for him, fight for him—do you 
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think I could spoil that? Such thrills are 


all too uncommon. The next we hear 
they will be settled in a little house in 
Harkness, happy as two ticks on a dog, 
Ran working in the mill and establishing 
himself in the lumber world, Margie get- 
ting his meals, putting out his slippers 
and mending his socks. But the pre- 
liminary romance—they had to have that. 
Out a window and down a tree trunk in 
the dark, with an officer of the law in the 
room beneath them! Romantic combina- 
tion hard to beat, Walt.” 

Recollecting something, he consulted 
his watch, then stepped to a window, 
stood waiting. 

Suddenly, with a sharpness that seemed 
almost to break the silence, light leaped 
out of the darkness, squares of cheerful 
yellow among the trees. The town awoke 
from its two-and-a-half-hours’ spell of 
sleep—titerally, for even as the doctor 
again drew out his watch the lights began 
disappearing. Outlook was getting out of 
bed to turn off forgotten switches. 

“Eleven o'clock.” He turned the wat h 
to its pocket. “Jim has done his part.’ 

Hoarsely, its volume growing steadily, 
then falling away, reverberating across 
the steep-walled little valley, sounded the 
long-drawn bellow of the ancient shallow- 
draft little river boat. 

“Bon voyage,” breathed Doctor Chan- 
don. (TH . END) 


Sack Senators of the Seventies 


have the money here in the morning.’ 
“Next morning, sure enough, the 
money arrived through Wells Fargo. 
When he got the cash up in his head- 
quarters at the Ormsby House and began 
to unpack it, the sight of the stacks of 
twenty-dollar pieces was a pleasant one 
to the boys who were admitted to the 
conference. He told his lieutenants to 
get the word out that there was going to 
be a fight. “ ‘But not a moneyed one,’ 
he added. ‘Not a moneyed one.’” 
Davis states that as a result of Sutro’s 
advent, Fair was unable to muster enough 
votes to control the Democratic caucus. 
“‘Between the time of the caucus and 
the actual election,’ Davis continues, 
“Sutro was not idle. Men who called at 
his headquarters were greeted with an 
rape | sight. Sacks of gold and 
bunches of loose twenty-dollar-pieces lay 
all over the room. The bed was sagging 
with the weight of the yellow metal. It 
was piled on the chairs and on the sofa 
and heaped all over the table. It was 
‘money in sight’ and when a man came 
into the room he would be certain to 
stumble over a few sacks of gold which 
were carelessly left in the way. Sutro 
would grab him and keep him from falling 
and apologize fer leaving it in his way. 
ig lowe a seat, sir,’ the old man would 
remark and, lifting a few thousand dollars 
out of the chair, would continue: 
“**Pardon me, I didn’t notice the chair 
wasn’t empty.’ 
“‘He would then proceed to make room 


by shifting the sacks of money away from * 


his caller’s feet and make room at the 
table for his elbows, and after lifting some 


(Continued from page 39) 


more sacks out of another chair, invite 
him to rest his feet, and when the man 
was comfortably seated and supplied 
with champagne and perfectos, Sutro 
would open up the discussion of the 
political situation. 

““Of course, you understand, Mr. 
Smith, that I’m not. making a moneyed 
fight’ (lifting five or six sacks of gold off 
the sofa to make room to sit down) ‘but 
I do propose to assist some of my friends 
in various financial undertakings. I have 
more money than I need and I have some 
here to loan now and I am loaning it on 
the mere word of the members. I assume 
that any man the people have honored 
with a seat in this legislature can be 
trusted without any note. Such a man’s 
word of honor is good enough for me. All 
I ask is his vote for the right man for 
United States senator, and after I get to 
Washington I shall be willing to let the 
note run on without interest as long as 
I am in public life.’ 

“In this way Sutro induced enough 
members to come over his way. In all 
he captured thirty-six who desired to take 
advantage of the somewhat generous and 
wide-open banking system he had in- 
troduced. But they insisted on having 
some reasonable excuse to flop. The 
Sutro lieutenants devised a plan whereby 
they were to arrest Lew Drexler for 
bribery and corruption. He was the 
disburser of Fair’s money and he openly 
bought votes in Washoe to the extent of 
several hundred.” 

It was arranged for Lawyer Soderberg 
to visit Reno, swear to a warrant and have 


Drexler arrested on the floor of the State 
Assembly—he was a member of that body 
—the day before the senatorial election. 

The Sutro bolters were furnished with 
ready-made speeches, stating that when 
they were elected they thought Fair was 
an honorable man, but in the face of such 
outrageous revelations of corruption they 
must vote against him. Bob Howland, 
who had known Sutro for thirty years 
and by whom he was trusted, was hired 
by Fair’s managers to visit the Sutro 
camp and find out just what was brewing. 
Howland got the details and received, it is 
said, five thousand dollars for the servic: 

The result was to be seen when on the 
arrival of Soderberg in Reno not one 
officer from whom a warrant might be 
obtained could be found. They were a!! 
in San Francisco, at the best hotel, drink- 
ing champagne and superincarnadining 
the already ruby-tinted metropolis. 

So the promised sensation was not 
sprung and Fair went to Washington 
where he made no deeper a ripple in the 
legislative pond than had his predecessor. 
He served the allotted six years and then 
retired to his home in San Francisco, there 
to spend the remainder of his days. 

Fair’s was by nomeans the last senatorial 
campaign in which money played an im- 
portant role, but of recent years the custom 
has become totally obsolete in Nevada. 

The present representatives of the 
Sagebrush State in the upper House 
were elected after spending on their re- 
spective campaigns amounts which, by 
their meagerness, would shock the shades 
of Zinc Barnes and Bob Howland—if a 
shade could be shocked. 
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In NORTHWESTERN CALIFORN 


I O wander amidst giant forests, to scale peaks of rugged grandeur, to repose beside still watersin 
the wilderness — come this summer to Northwestern California. 


Whatever you most desire in outdoor recreation, this magnificent vacation domain offers it for 
your enjoyment. In the Eel River and a hundred coastland streams the gamest of trout and 
steelhead and salmon await the cast of your fly. Deer and bears, mountain lions and other big 
game abound in the wilds. Over the trails you will go, afoot or on horseback, and trusty pack- 
animals will ease your progress on the longer journeys. Mountains that are loftier than any of the 
Appalachian ranges invite you to explore their heights. 


Across mirror-bright lakes and river reaches you will speed in motor-boat and canoe; the bathing 
beaches along the Russian River and Clear Lake and the seashore will charm you with their colorful, 
carefree life out-of-doors. In a climate that is cool and refreshing you will play golf on courses green 
all through the year. 


This favored land has commodious hotels and resorts, camps and cottages, to welcome you. 
It holds more mineral springs than all of Europe. It has natural wonders, such as the mighty 
Redwoods, the Geysers and the Petrified Forest, to make your visit ever memorable. 


All of Northwestern California lies within one day’s journey of San Francisco. You can enjoy 
your vacation in this region at a moderate outlay—prices everywhere are reasonable, and special ion 
summer fares are in effect on the Northwestern Pacific Railroad, and connecting lines. 


Now is the time to see the Realm of the Giant Redwoods—to make the trip you have always 
planned to take to the ideal Vacationland. This will be your most enjoyable summer vacation. 


NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC 


Mail this coupon for the beauti- 
fully illustrated descriptive book- 
let, OuTINGs IN NORTHWESTERN 
CaLiForniA. It contains a list of 
resorts, with rates. Forfares and fur- 
ther particulars write Northwestern 
Pacific Railroad Company, 64 Pine 
Street, San Francisco, California; 
or consult agents of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad, and 
of Southern Pacific Lines. 


J. J. Geary, General Passenger Agent, 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad, 
64 Pine Street, San Francisco, California: 
Please send me the illustrated booklet, ‘‘Outings 
in Northwestern California. ”’ 











(Clip the coupon and mail it today) 
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The architect who designed the famous Palace of Fine Arts in San Francisco is using his genius to simplify yet beautify the 
important art of creating small houses. Here is an example, a one-room studio home with mezzanine floor 


O smooth a few wrinkles out of the 

complexity of modern life, Bernard 

Maybeck of Berkeley, California, 

creator of the San _ Francisco 
Palace of Fine Arts and internationally 
known architect, has come forward with 
a scheme for a one-room house. The 
first homes of this type are beginning 
to make their appearance in the region 
east of San Francisco bay. Sturdy, 
blithe, adaptable as the ubiquitous coast 
poppy, they give every promise of being 
as fitted to survive. 

The Maybeck plan in a nutshell is a 
scheme to incorporate the house and 
garden into one home entity, concentrat- 
ing the expense of the house, measured 
in terms of time and effort as well as 
money, upon one large, beautiful living- 
room, supplemented by several utility 
rooms, so small and insignificant as far 
as space goes that they do not. justify 
the name of room. They are merely 
alcoves or additions. Dressing-rooms, 
bath and kitchen come under this head. 

There is no rigidity about the Maybeck 
scheme but a most delightful flexibility 
and freedom. The home, Maybeck has 
always maintained, should be an indi- 
vidual expression, and the one-room 





The Maybeck 
One-Room 


House 











house gives as great scope for personal 
tastes and preferences as a ‘six-room 
bungalow or a millionaire’s villa. 

Any material—wood, concrete, plaster, 
brick—may be used to develop it. Almost 
any period or type of architecture may 
be bent to its requirements. It follows 
that the cost is equally elastic. 

The large main room may be of any 
size or proportions, almost any shape 
the owner desires, for there is no need of 
a room forever conforming to the rect- 
angular or square. This room may be 
furnished in any desired style, period- 
Colonial, Mission, Louis the some steenth 
or other, Italian—it does not matter. But 
concentrating the main furniture expense 
upon one room permits of its furnishings 
being better and more beautiful. 


Wall beds, which like the old Dutch 
beds may be so beautifully carved as to 
become real works of art, are to be built 
into the main room. They should be so 
constructed as to open either inside or 
outside the room, thus providing for out- 
door or in-door sleeping, according to 
weather conditions or the fancy of the 
sleeper. Wardrobe space can be con- 
trived at the end of these beds, while 
closets off the individual dressing-rooms 
will take care of further needs along this 
line. 

A mezzanine floor can be successfully 
introduced when desired. The children’s 
beds can be arranged here and such a 
floor gives admirable space for individu- 
al workshops. The housewife can be 
provided with a cabinet that tidily en- 
closes her prosaic sewing-machine when 
not in use and gives a place for her sewing 
materials. The equally unpoetical type- 
writer and materials for writing or draw- 
ing can be disposed of in a similar manner. 
Lacking a mezzanine floor, cabinet spaces 
for these purposes can be arranged on 
the main floor. 

The kitchen, which Maybeck dubs the 
“stomach of the house,” can be arranged 
in an alcove. It should be equipped with 
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Fridstein and Company, 111 W. Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, IIl., are the archi- 
tects. G. H. Gottschalk Co., Chicago, 
the contractors. 


Chicago’s newest Apartment Hotel, con- 
taining 650 rooms arranged in suites, 
opens September 1st. Each kitchen is 
equipped with a Westinghouse Full- 
Automatic Electric Range, 132 in all, 
selected after exhaustive tests as the most 
fitting and proper for a modern apart- 
ment hotel whose aim is to give its guests 
complete service. 
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The Automatic Electric Range 


When you can find simplicity, freedom from dirt and 
distressing heat, reliability, economy, and attractiveness, 
all in one range—you have it! 


The Westinghouse automatic electric range, “the 
Range with the Clock,” simplifies cooking by removing 
the necessity for watching the work. It makes no dirt, 
and it uses all its heat for cooking. It is dependable, 
economical in many different ways, and it is really 
attractive. 


Ask any reliable electrical dealer to demonstrate to 
you its many advantages. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Offices in all Principal Cities . Representatives Everywhere 
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Tentative plan for the one-room house 
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the best labor-saving devices, for the extent be taken by electrically-operated 


one-room house is servantless and the 
place of the “hired girl” can to a large 


mechanisms. 


An electric stove of the 
type that destroys automatically all 
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cooking fumes, an electric dishwasher, 
washing-machine and compact _cabinet- 
ing complete its conveniences. The sink, 
a necessity, should be so arranged that 
dishes can be washed and vegetables 


-peeled from either indoors or outdoors. 


A French door properly provided will 
contrive this and give the housewife the 
opportunity of spending health-building 
hours out of doors that are usually spent 
on the cold north side indoors. 

A fireplace, the “soul of the house,” 
Maybeck claims, should never be omitted. 
Additional heat may be required. A 
furnace will give this, or even a heating 
stove that can be tucked away out of 
sight in the kitchen alcove. 

The table for dining can form part of 
the living-room furnishing. It may be 
rolled to the entrance of the kitchen 
alcove for setting, then either rolled out 
of doors, through the French door by the 
sink, for out-door dining when the 
weather is fine, or be pushed back into 
the living-room for that cosiest of meals 
by the fireplace. 


(Continued on page 80) 











The roof shingles 








are doubled every fifth course with a batten beneath 

















As seen by the diagram, there is a pleasing vista from the front door to this garden seat 


Decorative Uses 
of Shingles 


OUSES, like people, are some- 

times distinctive in type; more 

often they are commonplace, yet 

a few touches here and there may 
be all that is needed to develop a dwelling 
from the ordinary level into a home of real 
charm and character. 

This trim little abode is an attractive 
departure from the average one-story 
house. The type is Colonial. It is built 
on a fifty-foot lot, with space allowed for 
driveway and a separate walk for trades- 
men. The most conspicuous feature 
aside from its neatness as a whole—is the 
decorative use to which the shingles have 
been put in the roof and the walls, a detail 
of the latter being seen in the lower 
picture. The roof shingles are doubled 
every fifth course with a 1x14" batten 
beneath to give the shadow line. Even the 
few feet of fence at the side and the lattice 
at the rear are ornamental. 

The interior is entirely Colonial, the 
fireplace in harmony with its setting. 
From the entrance door there is a vista of 
the terrace and garden in the rear. 
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NORMAL-14 Pounds of Perspiration Daily 
CAre Your Pores Doing Their Share? 


URING an ordinary day, 
even when you do not notice 
that you are perspiring, the 
pores of your skin throw off 
one-and-a-half pounds of perspiration. 


Ninety-nine per cent of that is 
water. The other one per cent 
is made up of anumber of solids, 
If the 
pores are to continue to function 
naturally—if the skin is to breathe— 
if you would be really healthy—the 
pores must be kept clean and 
invigorated by soap and water. 


including common salt. 


Now, that does not mean you 
must rub and scrub your skin to the 


“inflammation” point. It does 


not mean that you must saturate 
your skin with soap ingredients 
that do not cleanse. On the con- 
trary, pore-deep cleanliness is 
simply a matter of gentle cleansing 
—of the use of a soap which you 
know to be the last word in soap 
purity, as, for instance, Fairy, the 
whitest soap in the world. 


Fairy Soap has established the 
habit of American white cleanliness 
everywhere. It is one of Nature’s 
greatest cleansing aids because 
its bland, soft lather reaches into 
the pores and gently stimulates 
them without irritation. After a 
Fairy Soap bath the pores of the 
body take a new deep breath— 


a comfortable feeling of thorough 
cleanliness tells you so. 


Fairy Soap is firm and handy- 
shaped. 
ness endure to the last thin wafer. 
It floats. Its refreshing jather 
rinses away instantly and com- 


Its whiteness and firm- 


pletely, floating away the residue 
left by the pound-and-a-half of 
Try Fairy 
Soap for a week. It helps the 
body breathe—and that is most 
essential to robust health. The 
small price per cake is entirely out 


daily perspiration. 


of proportion to the many benefits. 


(rie nk” FAIRBANK company) 


Factories in United States and Canada 


The One Choice of America’s Foremost Baths, Clubs and Athletic Institutions 


The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen :— 


select hotel. Yours very truly, 


HOTEL WOODWARD 


BROAOWAY ANO 55% STREET 
NEW YORK 


We have found such a marked preference for Fairy Soap that 
we use it throughout this hotel. Its attractive whiteness, quick lathering 
and instant rinsing quality have a distinct appeal to discerning people. 
We consider it quite in keeping with the many other innovations of a 
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HELPS THE BODY BREATHE 








Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by HESTER CONKLIN and PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF TEMPERATURE 


HE lonely Arab crossing the burn- 
ing sands of the desert on his 
camel solved the problem of keep- 
ing water cool by a process which 
is by no means unrelated to our modern 
life, for the porous water bottle of the 
desert traveler illustrates the principle 
of evaporation by which the temperature 
may be lowered when ice is not available. 

All of which means that in all times and 
all countries there has been a distinct 
effort to meet the necessity for keeping 
water and food cold when the mercury 
climbs, for indirectly by these means we 
also keep ourselves cool. 

When the summer months bring hot 
weather there is no choice concerning 
whether or not a refrigerator shall be in- 
stalled. It becomes as vital to the com- 
fort, well-being and safety of the house- 
hold as the stove, besides being one of the 
basic sources of economy. 
And when summer joys are 
under consideration, just 
think for a moment of the 
pleasurable anticipation that 
the delicate tinkle of ice in 
a glass arouses when the 
thermometer strays up into 
the early eighties, and add to 
this the delight of an ice-cold 
jellied pudding or a frozen 
dessert for dinner which 
would be next to impossible 
without a refrigerator or a 
miracle. 

The argument for the 
refrigerator, then, seems to 
have no negative reply and 
we can pass on to a consid- 
eration of the requirements 
which it must meet to fill 
the needs of a modern house- 
hold. There are all types 
and kinds of refrigerators 
from the electric, the last 
word in scientific perfection, 
to the iceless, which follows 
the principle of the Arab’s 
water bottle and may be 
constructed at home. Each 
kind and type has but one 
object, the preservation of 
food by. maintaining a tem- 
perature at which it may 
best be kept sweet and 
wholesome. 

The process of refrigera- 
tion is determined by scien- 
tific principles. Cold air is 
heavier than warm air and 
sinks to the bottom. This 
forces the warm air to the top 
of the refrigerator and estab- 
lishes a circulation, through 


a series of flues, which lasts while the 
ice lasts to provide the artificial cold. 
This circulation dries the air as well as 
cools it. 

Now if cold air is heavier than warm 
air and drops to the bottom of the re- 
frigerator, the lower shelves and chambers 
should be selected for uncooked meats, 
butter. milk and cream. Vegetables and 
cooked foods may be placed on the upper 
shelves. The careful housewife will never 
under any circumstances place any foods 
in the ice chamber. 

An even temperature that does not 
rise much above fifty degrees and never 
goes below freezing has been established 
as correct for all foods that must be pre- 
served by artificial cooling, for there are 
some vegetables which will keep, before 
they are cooked, in wire vegetable closets 
open to the air. Space should be allowed 





COURTESY OF THE EM-CRIUM 
The efficient refrigerator is as necessary in our homes as the 
water bottle of the Arab is necessary in the desert 


between these, as contact will often start 
decay. Squash and turnips need a dry 
air, while cabbages should be wrapped in 
several thicknesses of newspapers. Keep 
the vegetables on the north side of the 
house and in a well ventilated place where 
there is a free circulation of air if it is 
possible. 

Meats, milk, butter, cream, eggs and 
all cooked foods should go into the re- 
frigerator as well as cooking fat, olive oil 
and mayonnaise. Wrap lettuce or other 
salad greens, celery and radishes in damp 
cloths, for they need the moisture that 
they will absorb in this way as well as 
the cold to keep them fresh. Meat which 
is to be kept more than twenty-four hours 
should be at least partially cooked befure 
it is placed in the refrigerator. Remove 
the gravy to a separate container, as 
gravy does not keep as well as meat 

Eggs, butter and milk are 
quick to absorb odors from 
other foods, especially fruits, 
cheese or strongly flavored 
vegetables. Separate them 
as widely as possible from 
these dangers and place them 
in covered containers if neces- 
sary. Eggs should not be 
washed until ready to use, as 
washing removes from their 
shells the natural substance 
which prevents to a great 
degree the process of ab- 
sorption. 

And now having decided 
what is to go into the refrig- 
erator perhaps it would be 
well to consider the refrigera- 
tor itself. In this age of 
electricity the electric re- 
frigerator must be given 
early mention. Electricity 
as applied to refrigeration is 
simply the motive power 
which circulates through 
coils a liquid which vaporizes 
at a point below freezing. A 
uniform temperature can be 
obtained and the delivery of 
ice is eliminated with its 
subsequent cleaning. Cubes 
of ice so attractive for use 
on the table and in drinks 
can be frozen in about six 
hours and mousses and ices 
can also be frozen in these 
refrigerators. In addition to 
this there is no moisture, as 
the freezing process takes 
place by means of a chemi- 
cal contained in pipes. 

Next to be considered are 
the refrigerators which the 
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faithful iceman visits. The average house- 
wife will make her selection among these 
chiefly with regard to size, convenience and 
appearance, although the most important 
point is insulation, which does not meet 
the eye. Upon efficient insulation depends 
the economy of operation, and it is only 
by choosing a well known and reliable 
make that the purchaser can be assured 
of this. 

Size must be considered with regard 
to the number of persons the refrigerator 
serves and the amount of food to be stored 
in it. If a refrigerator is selected with 
sufficient shelf space to meet the family 
needs, that is all that is required. Extra 
space only means an extra amount of ice 
to cool it, which is extravagant. The ice 
requirement to cool the shelf space has 
been carefully and scientifically computed 
for each size, and the ice chamber built 
to accommodate the correct number of 
pounds to result in satisfactory cooling. 

{t remains only to select the proper 
size for your family and keep the ice 
chamber well filled. 

In large sizes the ice chamber should 
be on the side. In smaller sizes its lo- 
cation is not so important and in a ninety 
pound or under the ice-chamber is really 
most effective if located in the top. 

in considering convenience as a stand- 
ard there are three points to be considered 
—filling, the drain pipe, and keeping the 
refrigerator clean. ‘There are now re- 
frigerators with doors for filling which 
are located in the end or back so that the 
iceman may attack them from the rear 
or in the flank through an opening in 
the wall of the house and no one be the 
wiser until the bill comes in. 

The drain pipe should lead outdoors 
if possible to eliminate the water pan, 
which usually requires a training by a 
memory system to keep the floor from 
being flooded at regular intervals. 

There are three materials which may 
be used for lining refrigerators to lighten 
the labor of keeping them as spotless as 
any food container should be—porcelain, 
baked enamel and painted enamel. 
porcelain lining in one piece with rounded 
corners is obviously the easiest to keep 
clean. An enamel lining is more easily 
chilled but not so durable. A _ painted 
enamel may have to be renewed from 
time to time, but this is not difficult. 

And now for appearance. So many 
kitchens are white nowadays with all- 
white furnishings, including the stove, 
that only a white refrigerator would fit 
into such a color scheme, but even if a 
darker finish is chosen for the outside 
there is still the white interior to chime 
with immaculate surroundings. 

Last of all there is the iceless refriger- 
ator which may be made at home and 
most nearly approximates the water 
bottle of the Arab. This refrigerator 
depends for its efficiency on the cooling 
effect of evaporating water. An open 
framework of shelves is surrounded by 
cloth kept moist from a large pan of 
water on the top. Capillary attraction 
will draw the water down through the 
cloth so that it is saturated as long as 
the pan is well supplied with water. A 
good current of air round it is essential 
and it should be kept in a shady place. It 
will work more perfectly where the cloth 
will dry readily. An even temperature 

(Continued on page 74) 








For light, fluffy shortcakes 


Shortcakes, cobblers, puddings, custards, ice creams 
and hot weather desserts of all kinds are made more 
easily and better by the use of Carnation Milk. 
Pure Milk “from contented cows,” Carnation is 
most convenient and economical for use in your 
home. About 60% of the natural water content is 
removed by evaporation. The milk is then sealed 


and sterilized. 


All food values remain. 


Your 


grocer is the Carnation Milkman. Order a supply 


from him today. 


CARNATION MILK 


PropuctTs 


CoMPANY 


762 Stuart Bldg., Seattle 


Carnation 


‘From Contented Cows” 


Milk 


The Label is red and white 


Carnation Milk Products 
Company 

Seattle Oconomowoc 

New York Aylmer,Ont. 








Strawberry Shortcake—1 tsp. salt, 2 cups flour, 4 
tsp. baking powder, % cup butter, 4% cup water, 14 
cup Carnation Milk, 1 tbsp. sugar. Sift flour, salt, 
sugar and baking powder together; cut in butter; 
add the liquid gradually. Toss on floured board 
and cut. Bake in a hot oven. Split and spread with 
butter. Sweeten part of the strawberries to taste; 
put between layers. Leave the largest berries whole 
and place on top; garnish with Whipped Carnation 
Milk. 


Whipped Carnation Milk — Place one can Car- 
nation Milk in water and heat to boiling point, re- 
move promptly and thoroughly chill by placing the 


can on ice or in the refrigerator. When cool, 
open the can and pour milk (the entire contents of 
small can or half contents tall can) into chilled bowl 
(place in another bowl filled with cracked ice). 
After the milk is thoroughly chilled, whip as usual 
for about five minutes with an ordinary egg beater. 
Sweeten and flavor if desired. Keep on ice until 
served. 

Carnation Milk will whip satisfactorily without 
heating, but better results are assured when above 
recipe is followed closely. 


There are many other recipes as good as these — 
in the Carnation Recipe Book. Send for it. - 
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COURTESY OF NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO- 


The wise hostess prepares an iced drink for summer guests, secure in her thoughtfulness for their comfort and pleasure 


TINKLE, TINKLE, LITTLE GLASS 


HOT summer afternoon and a shady 
porch or a delightful stretch of 
lawn under a cool green tree! Yes, 
and one thing more—a cool drink 

in thin glasses that tinkle temptingly 
from the ice within. A frosted pitcher 
containing an amber liquid in which 
golden slices of lemon or orange float, a 
fragrant sprig of mint at one side with 
its whiff of coolness, this is refreshment 
for body and spirit that defies the mer- 
cury. 
And with these cool drinks there are 
small dainties to tempt the appetite 
as well, sandwiches, cakes and cookies 
especially suited for service on summer 
afternoons when the sun is setting. 

The tea hour is much too enjoyable to 
be dispensed with when summer comes, 
but a hot drink is less than acceptable 
when the temperature goes out for a 
record. The wise hostess prepares an 
iced drink for summer afternoons and 
awaits the arrival of her guests secure 
in her thoughtfulness for their comfort 
and _ pleasure. 

These same beverages make a delicious 
addition to the informal evening gather- 
ing when a few friends drop in, or they 
may be expanded to serve a larger party 
as a refreshment between dances or 
games. 

For practical everyday service also 
iced drinks are welcome in hot weather. 
A glass of orange juice is a good begin- 
ning at bréakfast. Iced lemonade is 
cooling and delicious after hard work in 
a warm kitchen. Iced tea, coffee, choco- 
late or cocoa go well with summer lunch- 
eons or dinners. 

In serving cold drinks there is always 
one inflexible rule to remember: Serve 
them cold. 


The drinks may be cooled by placing 
them in a refrigerator or other cool 
place, but the best method is to fill the 
glasses partly full of cracked ice and pour 
in the liquid. 

Summer Punch 
1 pint white grape Y% cup sugar 
juice 3 cups ice water 
1 cup pineapple juice Maraschino cherries 
14 cup lemon juice 


Heat the lemon juice and sugar until 
sugar entirely dissolves. Add grape 
juice and pineapple and chill. Add ice 
water and serve with a cherry in each 
glass. 

Prohibition Julep 
114 cups sugar Juice of 6 lemons 
2 cups water 1 quart ginger ale 
8 large sprigs of mint Crushed ice 
Sprigs of mint for garnish 


Bring sugar and water to boiling point 
and cool. Pick off all leaves from mint 
sprigs, crush them and add with lemon 
and ginger ale to chilled syrup. Serve 
immediately, filling glasses one-third full 
of crushed ice. Lemon slices may be cut 
part way to the center and hooked over 
the edge of each glass. 

Raspberry Vinegar 
2 cups weak vinegar 1 quart raspberries 
2 cups sugar 

Wash raspberries, add vinegar, cover 
and allow to stand two days in a granite, 
enameled or earthenware dish or crock. 
Strain off all liquid, mashing the berries 
so as to obtain all fruit juice possible. 
Add sugar, bring to the boiling point and 
allow to boil 15 minutes slowly. Skim 
as soon as boiling commences. When 
served as a drink use two tablespoons to 
each glass of ice water. It may also be 


used in combination with other fruit 
juices for making delicious and refreshing 
drinks. Store in sterilized bottles or jars 
and keep in a cool place. 


Barnaby Rudge 
1 cup raspberry 4 cup sugar 


vinegar Juice of 4 oranges 
2 cups crushed pine- 3 cups ice water 
apple Juice of 3 lemons 


Heat the lemon juice and sugar until 
it melts and chill. Add orange juice, 
pineapple, vinegar and water. Pour into 
glasses and put a piece of the yellow part 
of orange peel in each glass. This is 
better if served without ice in the drink, 
therefore all ingredients should be ice 
cold. 

Currantade 
1 cup currant jelly 4 cup lemon juice 
3 cups hot water 4 cup sugar 
Crushed ice 

Add hot water to jelly and stir until 1 
dissolves, add sugar and when it has 
dissolved add the lemon juice. Chill and 
serve in glasses half full of crushed ice. 


Mint Crush 


Juice of 2 lemons 
1 quart ginger ale 
2 cups water 


6 sprigs mint 
lg cup sugar 


Separate mint leaves and add to sugar. 
rubbing them together until thoroughly 
mixed. Add the water and allow to stand 
in a cold place at least 1 hour. Strain, 
add lemon juice and ginger ale, pour over 
a piece of ice in a pitcher and serve im- 
mediately. 

Peach Punch 
6 large ripe peaches or 2 cups sugar 
12 halves of canned 4 cups water 


peaches Y% teaspoon almond 
3 orang s flavoring 
2 lemons Large hulled strawberries 
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Boil sugar and water together 3 min- 
utes, add peaches cut in thin slices and 
continue to boil 5 minutes longer. Rub 
all through a coarse strainer and chill. 
Add orange and lemon juice and flavor- 
ig and pour into glasses in each of which 
here is a small piece of ice. Garnish 
rith berries. 

Loganberry Punch 
1 cup loganberry Juice of 3 lemons 

juice 1 cup sugar 
4 cups weak tea 
Add sugar to hot tea and chill. Add 

lemon and loganberry juice and serve in 
glasses that are half full of crushed ice. 


Fairmont Iced Tea 
6 teaspoons tea 14 cup sugar 

ly teaspoon whole 4 cups boiling water 
cloves 1 lemon cut in thin 

1 sliced lemon slices 
Put tea in crock, pitcher or tea pot, 
pour boiling water over it, cover and 
allow to stand 5 minutes in a warm place. 
Strain on to the lemon, cloves and sugar 
and allow to chill. Strain into pitcher 
and serve with crushed ice and a slice 

of the lemon in each serving. 


Grape Juice Punch 
2 cups grape juice 2 oranges sliced 


Juice of 2 lemons 4 cup sugar 
Juice of 2 oranges 2 cups ice water 


Crushed ice 


Add lemon juice and orange juice to 
grape juice, add sugar and stir until 
dissolved. Add ice water. Cut the 
oranges in thin slices through rind and 
pulp and use as a garnish. Pour into 
glasses filled one-third full of crushed ice. 


Lemon Syrup 


Grated rind of 3 
lemons 
Juice of 6 lemons 


2 cups sugar 
1 cup water 


Boil the sugar and water together with- 
out stirring for 5 minutes. Add lemon 
juice and rind, bottle and keep in a cold 
place. To serve, fill a glass one-third 
full of crushed ice, add 2 tablespoons of 
the syrup and fill glass with water. Whole 
tripe berries, pieces of sliced pineapple or 
cherries, fresh or preserved, make at- 
tractive garnishes for this drink. 


Golden Glow 

1 cup orange juice 

4 cup lemon Juice 

2 oranges thinly 
sliced 


2 cups sugar 

4 cups water 

Grated rind of 1 
orange 


Boil sugar, water and orange rind 
together 10 minutes. Chill, strain, add 
fruit juice and pour into glasses one- 
third full of crushed ice. Serve garnished 
with slices of orange. 


Iced Cocoa 

tablespoons cocoa’ 1 cup water 
4 tablespoons sugar 4 cups hot milk 
Few grains salt Whipped cream 

Mix cocoa, sugar, salt and water, 
bring to boiling point and boil 5 minutes. 
Add to hot milk and cook in double boiler 
at least 30 minutes. Chill and beat with 
a rotary beater until foamy. Pour in 
glasses one-third full of crushed ice and 
top with a spoonful of whipped cream. 


Iced Coffee 


4 cups freshly made _ 1 cup cream 
strong hot coffee Crushed ice 
1 cup milk 


Fill glasses two-thirds full of crushed 
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Does your Living Room reflect this 
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Davenport and Chair 
No. 646 





Write for Matlack Price Book 
of Better Homes 


Matlack Price, a decorator 
and furnishing authority, has 
peor a book of Living 


coms, Halls and Sun 
Rooms for us. It shows how 
to transform aca home by 
a gradual replacement plan 
without a heavy initial in- 
vestment. You will find 
these room a helpful and 
inspiring. e book will be 
mailed free on request. Use 
the coupon. 











Guaranteed 
Construction 


MICHIGAN CITY - NEW YORK 


This nameplate on every piece 
of Karpen furniture. 
Look for it. 


Here is a room that combines simplicity, beauty 
and harmony with an air of friendliness and the 
appeal of mellow books and comfortable chairs. 

It is a companionable room that invites ease and 
restful evenings with a good friend or a good book. 

The decorations and furnishings all aim at one 
object—livable comfort. Every piece of furniture 
was selected with this idea in view, and every article 
of decoration was made to harmonize with this plan. 


The Luxury of Comfort 


Comfort is the greatest luxury we can afford our- 
selves in our home. But the comfort must be cheery 
that the flame of friendliness burn the brighter. So 
here are no sombre decorations, no heaviness, and 
when the guest steps across the threshold of this 
room the reaction is always the same. Everyone says: 

“Oh, what a lovely, restful, companionable room!" 

Yet this effect is obtained easily at moderate cost 
and even the dullest, most uninteresting room can 
be transformed in this way to be a thing of cheer- 
ful beauty, a thing of joy. 

Gradual Replacement Buying 


This is a good time to begin the transformation 
of your living room. Spring is always the inspira- 
tion to rejuvenation. 

Begin now with a good piece or two, working to- 
wards a definite idea and a predetermined plan. 
Every piece can be different, provided it harmonizes 
with the general effect. 

The selection of furniture for harmony, rather than 
matched pieces, isa modernand very interesting trend. 

It permits a wide latitude and affords the in- 
geniously minded to use originality and individual 
taste. The effect is charming because it has the air of 
informality which gives a room that" ‘friendly’ ’feeling. 


Beauty of Karfen Furniture 


Selecting from the Karpen stocks of fine furniture makes easy 
the buying of beautiful pieces and the combining of harmonious 
designs and colorings. Karpen furniture is so well built, materials 
poten its making are so fine, and it is so distinctive and artistic 
in design that you can be assured of satisfying rooms in buying 
Karpen furniture. 

Furniture is one thing that should be bought carefully. 
Know the origin of the furniture you buy if you would be sure 
of its quality. You can not take a piece of furniture apart to 
see how it is built. But when you buy a trade-marked piece 
of furniture, from manufacturer of known standards, you are 
safe. The Karpen trade-mark is on every piece of Karpen 
furniture. Look for it when selecting new pieces for your home. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 


mee we ww em em = = —-----4 


S. KARPEN & BROS 1 
Dept F-7, 801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York | 
Please send me a free copy of Book of Better Homes 
by Matlack Price. ! 
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OBINSON S BARLEY BABES 


S.NOS 









Experiment 
With Your Baby’s Food 


The nearest approach to mother’s 
milk is cow's milk diluted with barley 
water made from ROBINSON’S 
“Patent” Barley. 

On this diet your baby will keep 
well and grow strong. 

The millions of healthy babies fed 
on this during the last 100 years are 
its best testimony. 

Write for free copy of booklet on 
feeding babies. Address Dept. BP-133. 


ROBINSON'S 
“Patent” Barley 


Sole Distributors for the Pacific Coast 
SHERWOOD COMPANY, 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 
Portland—Seattle—Spokane 






































for wrinkles 
FB LIZABETH ARDEN 


has developed a wonderful 

ANTI-WRINKLE CREAM, 
splendid for a quick afternoon 
treatment at home. Nourishing 
and astringent, this cream fills 
out lines and wrinkles, tightens 
and smooths the skin. Erases all 
look of fatigue, makes the skin 
youthful and satiny, corrects 
dryness. $2, $3.50. 

Write for Elizabeth Arden’s book “The 

Quest of the Beautiful,” sent free with 

tersonal advice. 


Elizabeth Arden 


673-0 Fifth Ave., New York 
San Francisco, 233 Grant Avenue 


London, 25 Old Bond St. 


Paris, 255 Rue St. Honore j 


a. s.. A. 7 * 


ice. Mix hot coffee and milk and pour 
over ice in glasses. Add cream which 
may be plain or whipped, and serve. 


Chocolate Nectar 


2 squares unsweet- Few grains salt 
ened chocolate 3 cups milk 
lg cup sugar 1 cup whipping 

1 cup water cream 


Add chocolate, sugar and salt to water 
and bring to the boiling point. Boil 
slowly 3 minutes, stirring occasionally. 
Add milk and beat with a rotary beater 
until thoroughly mixed. Set aside until 
chilled. Add whipped cream, beat again 
until well mixed and pour immediately 
into glasses in each of which there is a 
small piece of ice. 

Creole Punch 


4 cups milk 1% cup sugar 
2 squares unsweetened Few grains salt 
chocolate 1 cup cream 


1 inch stick cinnamon 14 teaspoon van i'la 


Heat milk, chocolate and cinnamon in 
double boiler until chocolate melts. Add 
sugar and salt and beat until smooth wich 
a rotary beater. Chill, add cream and 
vanilla and pour into glasses one-third 
full of crushed ice. 


Favorite Tea Sandwiches 
6 slices Graham bread 1 small cream cheese 
3 tablespoons butter 6 walnut meats 
chopped 


Soften the butter by working with a 
knife and spread on the bread. Mix 
cheese and chopped nuts and spread be- 
tween the slices. Cut off crusts and cut 
in tiny triangles by cutting each way 
from corner to corner with a sharp knife. 


Summer Sandwiches 


6 slices bread 2 large tomatoes 
2 tablespoons butter 3 tablespoons thic' 
Salt and pepper mayonnaise 


R&R 


Soften the butter by working with 
knife until creamy. Spread three slic: 
of the bread with the butter. Cut the 
tomatoes in paper-thin slices with a sharp 
knife. Place the tomato slices on the 
buttered bread, spread with the mayon- 
naise and place unbuttered bread slices 
on top, pressing down gently so that they 
stay together. Cut off crusts with a sharp 
knife and cut each sandwich in thirds. 


Russian Teas 
1 small can sardines 14 teaspoon grated 


n” 


2 tablespoons butter onion or 
6 slices bread 1 teaspoon lemon 
juice 


Drain the sardines, remove bones and 

mash, adding butter and onion or lemon. 
Cream together until thoroughly mixed. 

Spread between slices of bread and cut 

across each way from corner to corner 

to form triangular sandwiches. 


Almond Cookies 
2 tablespoons butter 1 teaspoon baking 


14 cup sugar powder 

1 egg Yé teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons milk 4% cup chopped 

14 cup flour almonds 

14 teaspoon lemon About 1 dozen whole 
flavoring almonds 


Cream the butter, add sugar gradually, 
then well-beaten egg. Add milk and the 
dry ‘ingredients which have been sifted 











together. Add chopped almonds and 
when well mixed drop by spoonfuls on 
a greased pan and place a half almond 
on top of each. Bake 12 to 15 minutes 
in a moderate oven. 
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Cocoanut Meringue 


2 egg whites 34 cup cocoanut 
34 cup sugar 4% teaspoon vanilla 


Beat egg whites until very stiff, add 
sugar gradually and continue to beat 
until smooth and glistening. Fold in 
cocoanut, add flavoring and drop by 
spoonfuls on a well greased tin. Bake in 
a slow oven until delicately browned. 
Remove from pan at once and cool. 


. Fruity Grahams 
1 tablespoon butter 1 tablespoon chopped 
\4 cup chopped figs crystallized or 
2 tablespoons chopped reserved ginger 
raisins 12 whole seedless 
1 tablespoon lemon raisins 
juice 6 whole almonds 


12 Graham crackers 


Cream the butter, add figs and lemon 
juice and work until soft. Add raisins 
and ginger and mix thoroughly. Spread 
on crisp Graham crackers and in the 
center of each place a whole seedless 
raisin. Radiating from this center press 
four halves of almonds to represent 
petals of a flower. 


Chocolate Wafers 
2 egg whites 2 squares unsweeten- 
1 cup powdered sugar ed chocolate 
3{ teaspoon cinnamon 1 cup soft bread 
1; teaspoon vanilla crumbs 

4 cup chopped walnuts 

Beat the egg whites until stiff and 

gradually add sugar. Add cinnamon, 
melted chocolate, crumbs, vanilla and 
walnuts, stirring between each addition 
until well mixed. Drop from a teaspoon 
on a greased pan not too close together, 
as they spread while baking. Bake 
about 20 minutes in a moderate oven. 


Cracker Dainties 


1 egz white stiffly 4 teaspoon vanilla 
beaten 14g cup chopped 


1¢ cup powdered sugar peanuts 
2 tablespoons cocoa- 12 crackers 
nut 


Add sugar gradually to beaten egg 
white, beating constantly. Add cocoa- 
nut, vanilla and peanuts and spread on 
crackers. Bake in a moderate oven until 
delicately browned. 


Rolled Wafers 
'¢ cup fat Y cup milk 
'4 cup powdered sugar 1 cup flour 
1% teaspoon vanilla 


Cream the fat, add sugar slowly, then 
milk a few drops at a time. Then add 
four and flavoring. Sift flour twice 
before measuring. Invert square or 
oblong pans and grease the bottoms on 
the outside. Spread the mixture on the 
pan, keeping it square. Mark into three- 
inch squares and bake slowly until a 
delicate brown. When done, draw pan 
out on front of oven, separate squares 
with knife and roll up each square quickly 
in tubular shape to cool. 


a ee Quick Teas is 
2 tablespoons butter +| 12 marshmallows’ 
14 cup finely chopped 12 whole seedless. 

walnuts raisins 
12 crisp crackers 


Soften the butter and spread on the 
crackers. Sprinkle with the walnuts and 
put a marshmallow on each. Press a 
raisin in the top and place in a moderate 
oven until the marshmallow is puffy and 
delicately browned. 

















(Continued on™ page 74) 


Although there is an electric cleaner 
in only one out of every three wired 
homes—and despite the fact that a 
majority of these cleaners are com- 
paratively new—already from 30% 
to 40% of our sales are being made to 
owners of other machines! 


The conclusion is obvious. And, judg- 
ing by what we hear from Hoover 
users, the percentage will grow. 


As one woman aptly puts it, “Some 
of my friends liked my Hoover so well 
that they sold their other cleaners 
and bought Hoovers. Others are sorry 
they didn’t know about The Hoover 
before buying. Many people are sat- 
isfied with their cleaners until they 
see The Hoover work.” 


Satisfied users* of The Hoover, more 
than any other factor, have made it 
the largest selling electric cleaner; 
be guided by this in your choice. 

On the divided payment plan, $5 to $7 a 


month soon pays for a Hoover. Author- 
ized Dealers will gladly demonstrate 


THe Hoover Company 
North Canton, Ohio 


The oldest and largest makers of electric cleaners 
The Hoover is also made in Canada, 


at Hamilton, Ontario 
, 
vol 


*We have, in our files alone, nearly sixty chousand 
unsolicited letters of endorsement from enthusi- 
astic Hoover users 
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It BEATS... as it Sweep 
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as it Cleans 


Talk to Hoover Users 
Before You Buy 
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Worried by the Heat ? 
—Not at all / 





T’S ALWAYS cool 
weather when there’s 
Johnson’s in the tin— 
and plenty more ’round 
at the corner drug store. 


And why? Because 
Johnson’s is tried and 
true—made for over 
thirty-five years in the 
famous Johnson & 


Johnson Red Cross Lab- 


oratories. 


Literally tonsofJohnson’s 
Baby Powder are being 
used on hundreds of 
thousands of babies to 
keep their skins cool 
and sweet these hot, 
summer days. 


Buy your baby a tin 
today. Then “ninety in 
the shade” will simply 
mean —“use lots of 
Johnson’s.” 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., U.S. A. 







YOUR 
DRUGGIST IS 
MORE THAN A 
MERCHANT— 
TRY THE 
DRUG STORE 
FIRST. 





ene 






> U Baby Powder 


Best tor Baby-Best for You 





















Stillwell 


PLAN BOOKS 


—show Pictures, Floor Plans 
and Estimated Costs of 
Building over 200 Selected 
Designs of 


CALIFORNIA STYLE | 4! 





MAKE MONEY & 
AT HOME 


‘OU CAN earn $1 to $2 an hour writing show cards 
Yar a a your spare time. », “oe, and wn Climate HOMES 
learn y our new simple “Instructograp | “Representative Calif. Homes” “Ww ” 
method. No canvassing or soliciting. We show you | so ln eos Hed + ho ell 50 ne Const ee: 
how, guarantee you steady work at home, no matter | “The New Colonials” “Little Bungalows” 
where you live, and pay you cash each week. Fu Bungalows 


60 Houses—6 to 10 Rooms - $1 75 Houses—8-4-5 Rooms—$1 
SPECIAL OFFER Send $2.50 for any 
three of these books and get Garage Folder FREE. 

Money back if not satisfied 

| E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 980 Calif. Bldg. Los Angeles 


particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 

Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars 

401 Adams Bidg. Toronto, Canada. 

















Oatmeal Macaroons 
2 eggs Y% teaspoon salt 
44 cup sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 as ge melted 21% cups rolled oats 
utter 


Beat the eggs until light and foamy 
add sugar slowly, then melted butte: 
and when thoroughly mixed add the salt, 
vanilla and rolled oats. The oats may be 
put through the food chopper if a smooth- 
er macaroon is desired. Drop from a 
teaspoon on to well-greased ‘pans and 
bake in a moderate oven I0 to I5 minutes. 
Remove from the pan as soon as maca- 
roons are baked. 


The Ups and Downs 


of Temperature 
(Continued from page 69) 


of about 55° may easily be maintained. 
All the woodwork and shelves may bs 
given two coats of white enamel paint 
which will add to its appearance and 
make it easier to clean. 

Perhaps it is well to offer a few sug- 
gestive words here concerning the prope: 
means and methods of treating the re- 
frigerator to secure the maximum amount 
of efficiency. 

First of all, have the ice chamber of 
the new refrigerator filled to capacity, 
leave the provision chamber door open 
and place no food inside for twelve hours. 
This destroys any odors that may be 
present and makes it pure and sweet for 
use. 

Then keep the ice chamber well filled 
as a measure of efficiency and economy. 
If the refrigerator is suited to the size of 
your family there is no waste. 

Keep the doors tightly closed when 
there is no necessity for opening them. 

If the ice chamber should become 
empty through any mischance, keep the 
doors open until it is gefilled. 

Put only cool foods in the refrigerator. 
Do not wrap the ice in paper. It may 
prevent the ice from melting but it is the 
melting of the ice that refrigerates the 
food. Paper on the shelves also impedes 
the proper circulation of air. 

Place your refrigerator inside the house 
but as far as possible from the stove. 
Do not use any chemicals or strong 
washing powders to clean the interior. 
A warm soap suds is best with a cold 
rinse afterwards. Then wipe dry with a 
cloth. 

A long-handled bristle brush will keep 
the drain pipe free from slime and pre- 
vent the water from backing up into the 
provision chamber. 

Avoid the accumulation of left-over 
foods if you wish to simplify your work 
of keeping the refrigerator clean, for this 
is one of the surest sources of unsavory 
odors and disorder. 

If liquid is spilled it should be wiped 
up immediately. These small pre- 
cautions prevent greater work later on. 
Good health and good tempers are the 
result*of hot weather comforts which 
rovide as much coolness as is possible. 
ee this an adequate and efficient re- 
frigerator of some kind is as necessary 
today in our homes as the water bottle 





is necessary in the desert. 
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Nomad Blood 


(Continued from page 7) 


of men than she had at sixteen, for some 
of the gossip and stories that she now was 
old enough to hear about the firesides had 
cruelly enlightened her ignorance. 

As they rode homeward side by side 
on her father’s horses that Sunday, she 
boldly studied Brant’s face. A more 
balanced diet had padded its former 
mountain leanness, and time and the 
vicissitudes of wandering had overlined 
and hardened its youthful mobility. The 
skin was clear, however, nourished by 
unpolluted blood; there was no looseness 
about the lips, no flabby distension of the 
nostrils, and the gray eyes were unclouded 
by the fogs of pampered desire. They 
louked straight into hers now, as always 
they looked, questioning her scrutiny but 
concealing nothing that they could tell. 

filda was satished. 

“Brant, why can’t ye stay longer then 
jest two weeks this spring?” she asked, an 
involuntary plaintiveness creeping into 
her tone. 

He hitched one leg over the pommel of 
his saddle, a signal for both horses to 
slow down to a walk. 

“T aint figgerin’ on stayin’ quite that 
long,”* he replied. “With Ike a-helpin’ 
me, I’ll get everything done agin next 
Sunday. I’ve got a right smart piece to 
go this trip and I want to start early.” 

“T hope ye’ll like hit up in Maine 
better’n ye did down on the Miss’sippi,” 
she said truthfully. ‘Thar were too 
many niggers and too much watery land 
down thar to suit ye, and ye were afeerd 
o ketchin’ the fever. But, Brant, jest 
what sort o’ country do you want to settle 
in, anyway?” 

He slowly shook his head. “I don’t 
know exactly,” he admitted— “but I 
will know when I find hit. Thar’s a heap 
o’ the United States’I aint seen yet, and 
I aim to keep a-huittin’. I’m p’intedly 
sartain, though, frém what I’ve heard, 
that I’ll like hit in them north woods.” 

“Then, if ye like hit, what'll ye do?” 

“Oh—” Brant hesitated and bit his 
lip. The fingers of his right hand played 
nervously with the bridle and he glanced 
up and round at the great silent moutains 
towering about them, brushing the clean 
blue sky with their piny summits. 

“Wal, to tell ye the truth,” he resumed, 
again facing the girl, “that’s what puzzles 
me. My maw wouldn’t be content away 
from this here’”—he waved his arm in an 
all-inclusive gesture—‘“‘and she’s all I got. 
She was born and raised in the hills, aint 
never been outside of ’em and don’t 
know nothin’ about anywhar else. She’d 
be plumb lost on a decent farm or in the 
cities. I aint seen a place yet whar I 
‘lowed she’d feel at home. And hit would 
be almighty unkind o’ me to take her whar 
she’d be ferever and etarnally miserable. 
I jest won’t do hit, that’s all!’ he con- 
cluded, as if having finally made a difh- 
cult decision. 

Tilda was silent. The late afternoon air 
was chilly and a keen wind whipped down 
the river valley, but it brought no color 
to her cheeks. Wisps of curly brown hair 
strayed from beneath her sunbonnet un- 
rebuked, and her lithe body was not as 
carelessly erect as usual in the saddle. 





Pat. June 13,1922 
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SPUR TIE 
Four-in- Hand 
All tied for you—no 
wrinkles—slip on and off 
with poe dines for $1.00. 
Sold by dealers who han- 
dle the Spur Tie Bow. 














BULL-DOG 
SUSPENDERS 
75¢ & UP 


A BOW—WHY NOT? 


HE bow's the thing this season. And the 
Spur bow will be your choice. No fussing 
or fretting. No guesswork—no failure. It 
always looks just right. Has the touch of style 
that ‘sets’ a fellow up. 
ALL TIED FOR YOU 
—by hand, better than you'd tie yourself. The cost? No 
more than ordinary bows—or less. soc each—two for 
$1.00. You can’t find more neckwear value for your 
money—any where! 
Ask for it by name at your deaier’s. And add—‘‘the tie 
that saves your disposition.” That's the “‘countersign”™ 
that brings results. 
Accept no substitution for the Spur Bow. Others imitate 
but do not equal. The Spur Bow has exclusive features. 
Insist on the genuine. The name‘‘Spur”™ is plainly stamped 
on every tie. 
If your dealer will not supply you send $1.00 for two; 
50c for one; specifying size (large or small), color 
preference and whether elastic band or slip-on-grip. 
LOOK FOR THE NAME SPUR ON THE TIE 
HEWES & POTTER On the Pacific Coast 
Boston, Mass. PAUL B. HAY 
120 Battery Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Send for 





Pat. Feb 3.1903 


BULL DOG 
GARTERS 
5O¢ 


BULL-DOG 


HE dealer who sells you your Spur Ties will show you Bull-Dog 
Suspenders and Garters, guaranteed 365 days’ wear—Vestoff Sus- 


penders worn out of si 
their style and value. 


ght ‘neath the shirt and Bull-Dog Belts noted for 


rite for style booklet on all Bull-Dog Products 


and the Spur Tiz Bow and Four-in-Hand. 


ms 


BULL-DOG BELTS ‘122@UP THE BUCKLE THAT WILL NOT SLIP 














Style Book D 
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WHICH IN TURN ARE CONNECTED BY THE LONG LINES OF THE 
~~~... AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 






THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM. See 
SHOWING TERRITORIES OF THE ASSOCIATED OPERATING COMPANIES M4] 
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United for the Nation’s need 


We are a people scattered over 
three million square miles of terri- 
tory—a people whose daily com- 
mercial transactions and social 
interests are as wide-spread as our 
Only a unified tele- 
phone service, covering the whole 


boundaries. 


country, can serve our needs. 


Such a service, in turn, requires 
a national organization with uni- 
form policies and operating 
methods; and also in each com- 
munity a local organization with 
full authority and responsibility for 
the problems of that community. 


Such a service is the service of 
the Bell System. Two hundred 
and fifty thousand employees and 


approximately six thousand local 
operating units cover the length 
and breadth of the land. Uniting 
these community organizations are 
the Associated Companies of the 
Bell System, each responsible for 
service in its territory. 


Linking together the Associated 
Companies is the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
It operates the long distance lines, 
develops nation-wide policies, 
standards of practice and equip- 
ment for the improvement of the 
service and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service 
the best interests of the nation and 
the community are equally served. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


toward Better Service 


Don’t Hide Them With a Veil; Remove 
Them With Othine—Double Strength 





This preparation for the treatment of freckles is 
usually so successful in remo freckles and giving 
a clear, beautiful complexion that it is sold under 
guarantee to refund the money if it fails. 

Don’t hide your freckles under a_ veil; get an 
ounce of Othine and remove them. Even the first 

press. few applications should show a wonderful improve- 

ection Mfg. Co. ment, some of the lighter freckles vanishing entirely. 

2703 North Leffingwell Ave., Be sure to ask t ist for the double strength 

St. Louis, Mo. Othine; it is this that sold on the money-back 
guarantee. 


re Suspended Crib 
A beautiful bed for baby. Heavy 
—— duck, on a stand of hard 

ood reinforced with steel angles. 
Tor deal.r or by ex: 











“Now, Tilda, don’t yo’ be thinkin’ I’m 
a common bo,” the young man burst out 
suddenly. “I never have nothin’ to do 
with these shiftless fellers who brogan hit 
from town to town, not keerin’ what be- 
comes of ’em. When I strike a place | 
get a job, aimin’ to make a livin’ while | 
look round. O’ course, not bein’ skilled 
at any trade but farmin’, that aint always 
easy. I helped clean streets in one city, 
was night-watchman at a fact’ry in 
another and worked in a plantation store 
fer a month while I was down South. 
At that, I manage to save a little money 
—enough to fetch me home and take me 
whar I’m goin’ next. I'll be back here 
again before thar’s ice on the river.” 

So another semester passed, aid 
another, and another. 


[N summer the Kentucky sun, rising lare 
and setting early over the mountain 
walls, coaxed the same crops from tie 
same scrawny acres, drove the stock under 
the same trees for shade and played its 
bleaching rays upon clapboard rocfs 
mossy with age. In winter the dirt roads 
were blocked with mud and high water, 
isolating each hollow and valley. The 
men did some trapping and hunting, but 
little work; and the women and children 
kept mostly indoors, performing the 
household drudgery and patiently awai:- 
ing the spring. Life among the Red River 
hills was a monotonous cycle, broken only 
by an occasional “sociable,” birth, mar- 
riage or death, and less often by a “shoot- 
in’ ” or a raid of revenue officers. 

Tilda McGlone lived from season to 
season rather than from day to day. In 
a country where maturity is not a matter 
of years, she had ceased to be a girl and, 
in the eyes of her people, the brand of 
spinsterhood was upon her. The moun- 
tains had become her convent and she a 
self-elected nun. 

“Honey, I’m afeerd ye’ve made Alec 
Deaton mad,” complained her father, 
pulling awkwardly at his gray mustache. 
“‘He come here a time er two and then he 
quit. Ye must ’a’ said somethin’ that 
hurt his feelin’s.” 

Tilda was not embarrassed. 

“That air Alec Deaton’s a snake,”’ s| 
said bluntly. ‘‘He’s fork-tongued and a 
mischief-maker. I tole him to his face 
that he needn’t try to sit-up with me.’ 

“Why—why—” stammered the old 
man, “ye hadn’t ought to ’a’ been so 
brash, honey. Alec’s a stiddy feller and 
he’s got a-plenty fer two. Thar’s mighty 
few gals o’ yer age that have sech a 
chancet as him.” 

He added pertinently: “If ye’d stop 
spendin’ all yer Sundays over at Marthy 
Northcutt’s, maybe some o’ the other 
boys ’ud hang round. I’m glad that ye 
kin look atter the ole woman like ye do, 
understand; but I want ye to kick out 
oncet in a while and have a good time.” 

“She needs me worse’n I need a good 
time,” Tilda answered. ‘Mis’ North- 
cutt’s broke turrable this year. I’m 
oneasy about her.” 

She said as much to Brant, toward the 
end of the two glorious weeks of his near- 
ness, that fall. He was impressed, but 
somewhat doubtful. 

“T’ve noticed that she aint as spry as 
she was when I seen her last,” he said, 
“and I asked her if she’s feelin’ poorly. 

(Continued on page go) 
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Are Parents 


Failures ? 
(Continued from page 31) 


upset her glass of water, nor did she groan 
when my oldest daughter parked gum on 
the chair round; but instead that quite 
intelligent woman went right on calmly 
talking to my fourteen-year old son about 
the latest news from old Tutankhamen’s 
tomb, while said son sat with his elbow 
glued to the table forking his food into 
his mouth like an advertising automaton 
in a store window 

That’s the way to touch the soul depths 
of the young folks. Live with them, talk 
about the things they like, be interested 
in what they do, rather than too much in- 
terested in what they do not do. 

I am strong on having things proved. I 
said it was impossible for me to manage 
my children as the superior teacher re- 
gards management, and [| will demon- 
strate from incidents which occurred this 
very day. 

This morning I asked the children to 
come in the back door and leave their 
rubbers in the entry. At four o’clock three 
boys walked squarely in the front door— 
there wasn’t any one on hall duty—with 
rubbers on, and began telling me that Joe 
had his new aerial all stretched from the 
big pine to the garage; and they didn’t 
even remove their hats while they were 
talking. 

Half an hour previous to the advent of 
these rufhans, small daughter and her 
friend had trailed clear upstairs where | 
was sewing—with their rubbers on—and 
shouted with perfect rapture that two 
robins were actually beginning to explore 
about the old nesting place. 

There! The worst is over. I told you I 
was no manager and that my children 
didn’t always mind. 

But I do hope when they grow up 
they’ll forget the mud and only remember 
the robins and Jce’s dandy aerial from the 
garage to the big pine. 


Mirrors of 


Hollywood 


(Continued from page 29) 


companion. “You know, I can write only | 


a few words correctly. Yet, if I chose, I 
could become a great author.” 

Chaplin’s restless mind includes a 
marked appreciation of music. Music, 
in a way, is his hobby. He plays well. 
The violin is his favorite instrument. 
A friend presented him with a saxophone. 
Although unfamiliar with the instrument, 
a few days later he was improvising aim- 
less melodies upon it. 

In his youth he wrote music hall bal- 
lads but he seldom mentions it now. 
Perhaps this is because his early efforts 
are below the level of his present taste. 
One of his old tunes was revived when he 
visited London. 

As he entered a celebrated cafe, the 
orchestra played it. Chaplin hummed 
the air as he was seated. Edward Knob- 
lock, the author, one of the Chaplin party, 
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Introducing the Hand-built Cords 


Specially Constructed to Safely 
Carry Lower Inflation 


ERE is the Cord tire which startled the 

motor world almost a year ago with the 
announcement that it could safely carry 30% 
lower inflation than that so long insisted upon 
for ordinary cords. 


But lower inflation is not a mere talking point 
for these more powerfully constructed C-T-C Cords. 
It is an inherent principle of definite, outstanding 
superiority which better materials, improved design, 
more durable compounding and master hand-crafts- 
manship have made possible under limited production. 


The lower inflation recommended for C-T-C Cords 
will not take one mile from their performance, be- 
cause they were planned from the beginning — and 
specially built, to keep the road shocks from the car 
as well as to deliver extra long-distance mileage. 

In the great semi-flat, wear-resisting tread, with its reinforced 


traction blocks and deep suction pockets, you will find unequaled 
skid-proof qualities—yet the ability for a quick get-away. 


Perhaps your tire dealer has been appointed to 
handle C-T-C Cords. If not, send us his name. 


Columbia Tire Corporation 67ego0 
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HANES GUARANTEE 


We guarantee Hanes Under. 
wear absolutely—every thread, 
stitch and button. We guar- 
antee to return your money or 
give you a new garment if any 
seam breaks. 
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5 Big HANES Features 


1 Hanes large, roomy armholes taped instead 
of turned under. an’t curl or rip—but a 
friction-free surface that really wears. 


2 Hanes webbing belt guaranteed 2-thread 

elastic webbing instead of singie thread, gives 
more elasticity and greater strength. Specially 
sewed to prevent tears and rips. 


Hanes closed crotch is cut and stitched in a 
special way that really keeps it closed. That 
means added hot-weather comfort. 


4 Hanes crotch lap buttons sewed on the 

seam. Won’t come off. 4 thicknesses of ma- 
terial instead of customary 2. No patch used. 
Hanes wide, full-length knees cut so as to 
give greatest freedom without binding or creep- 
ing up the leg. 





$100 A SUIT 


Full Cut 
ATHLETIC UNION SUITS 


-unbeatable Athletic Underwear 


ONEY can’t buy more comfort, service or better 

fashioning than is all yours for $1.00 in “Hanes” 

Athletic Union Suits! ‘Hanes’ stands the service 
racket! Our guaranteed word on that! 

Roomy, because generously full cut, you certainly 
get comfort in “Hanes”! And, reinforced where the 
strain comes and an elastic web belt of twice ordinary 
strength means double the wear! Pearl buttons sewed 
to stay on! 

You have only to get the “feel” of “Hanes” and 
get into a suit to prove that “Hanes” is the greatest 
underwear value in the world for anywhere near its 
price | 

“Hanes” Athletic Union Suits are also made for 
boys from 2 to 16 years, in sizes 20 to 34. 


If your dealer can’t fit you with 
“Hanes” Underwear, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
New York Office, 366 Broadway 


Newt: Winter Wear Kanes Winter Undorutar 








commented upon the comedian’s famili- 
arity with the selection. 

“Know it?” came the reply. “Cer- 
tainly! I composed it!” 

Later the skeptical Knoblock glanced 
at the leader’s score. There it was, 
printed upon the title sheet: “By Charles 
Chaplin.” ‘ 

He is accused of numerous love affairs. 
An active and_ introspective _ brain 
seeking for expression subjects him to 
periods of severe depression. At such 
times the world is informed that he is a 
seeker after prohibited enjoyment. And 
the newspapers print rumors of another 
engagement. It is not strange that such 
an individual becomes enwrapped in a 
regard for femininity while in exotic 
moods. And it is only to be expected 
that he is cynical of womanhood. Women 
found in his sphere are self-seeking, often 
vain and seldom sincere. Many a 
haughty film queen has angled for the 
name of Chaplin to build her own for- 
tunes. Through it all he has come to 
know feminine lures as a grand-daddy 
trout recognizes rubber grasshoppers. 

he screen stars are like a group of 
geysers. Among them there is always 
restless activity below the surface. All 
do not erupt at once. But at intervals 
some particular crater gushes forth in 
abundance. 

Charlie Chaplin is not erupting much 
at present. His two-reel comedies and 
his off-and-on engagement are merely 
rumblings beneath and bubblings in the 
pool. Indications are that he is becoming 
active and will some day burst grandly 
into the heavens with a spouting column, 
but no one can tell whether the sub- 
stance of the column will: be dramatic 
beauty, mud or just custard pie. 


The 
Black Sheep 


(Continued from page 36) 





hadn’t seen her since. He wondered what 
she was doing—if she ever thought of him 
—if she would still consider him a “poor 
risk,” and what she would think if she 
knew about the kid. 

“Da-dee!” cried the boy suddenly. 
“Da-dee!”’ 

Larry, roused from his reverie, looked 
up; then sprang to his feet. Molly was 
there—not ten feet off, looking—well, as 
only Molly could look. He had hoped he 
was “getting over it,” yet at sight of her 
his heart raced. But Molly hardly noticed 
him. She was looking at the baby, who, 
considering himself neglected, thrust out 
a quivering lip. 

“Da-dee—”’ 

Larry lifted him, and laughed. “All 
right, old man. Molly surprised me, 
and— 

Then Molly spoke. Her face had gone 
a trifle white. “Is he your baby, Larry?” 

“Yes. Sit down, won’t you?” Molly 
hesitated, then accepted the invitation, 
while‘Larry sat beside her, the baby on his 
knee. 

“I didn’t 


know you’d—married, 
Larry.” 
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Molly’s voice was the least bit breath- 
less. 

“T haven’t.” 

“But you said— Then what— Why, 
you cant mean—” Mbolly’s face was 
scarlet. She swallowed, ne g added trem- 
blingly: “Oh, Larry! you haven’t always 
walked the straight and narrow way, I 
know; but I did think—” 

What she was thinking flashed through 
Larry’s mind with sudden clarity. Sweet 
tempered as a rule, he was sometimes 
shaken with fits of anger—anger that used 
to frighten Mother Meredith. It flooded 
him now at the thought that Molly, who 
knew that he loved her, should think that 
shameful thing of him. He put the baby 
down so suddenly that out of sheer sur- 
prise the child did not protest. His eyes 
blazed like live coals as he looked into 
Mc ally’ s frightened face. 

“Keep your evil thoughts to yourself, 
Molly,” he said hoarsely. “If you think 
that of me, an explanation won’t wipe the 
slate clean; but if you want the truth, he’s 
Vera’s baby. I’ve had him a year. No 
one else would take him—poor little devil. 
I— Oh, what’s the use of talking? If you 
could believe that, after—after what I 
promised you—” 

He turned and strode away, unmindful 
of a roar from the deserted baby. He had 
gone considerable distance before he even 
remembered him—before the gust of 
anger had cooled to a painful hurt. So 
Molly thought him a rotter. She hadn’t 
even given him the benefit of the doubt. 
He made his way back slowly—she would 
not desert the child; she would be there 
still. Never, never again would she seem 
the same to him. Then, at sight of her, 
he caught his breath. 

The baby, who had cried himself to 
sleep, was cuddled in her arms. Larry 
hadn’t counted upon that. It gave him a 
queer feeling in his heart to see Molly 
mothering his little son. And she was 
crying. Occasionally she raised a hand 
to wipe the tears. Then, as he stirred un- 
easily, she saw him and stretched out a 
hand. Larry took it hungrily. 

“I’m sorry I got so mad,” he found him- 
self apologizing. “I didn’t mean to make 
you cry, Molly. J wish you’d stop. I—” 

He was trying to retrieve his hand, but 
Molly clung to it desperately. 

“Wait, Larry! 1 don’t blame you for 
being angry; though it was for only a 
moment i hed that horrid thought. But, 
as you said, nothing can wipe the slate 
clean now. You can’t forgive me, and—” 

The baby suddenly sat up, rubbed his 
eyes, and seeing Larry, gave a joyous 
squeal. His bonnet had slipped over one 
ear rakishly, but Molly with deft fingers 
was tightening a bow of ribbon at the 
back until, suddenly, it fitted. Larry 
smiled. His heart was bruised, but he 

vas always quick to forgive an injury. 

“T take off my hat to Woman,” he said 
lightly. “I spent an hour trying to make 
that bonnet fit, and you lift a finger—” 
He made an expressive gesture and then 
said quietly: “Don’t worry, Molly. Per- 
haps your mistake was natural. Here, 
ve, me the kid. We must be moving. 


But Molly held the baby closer. 
“Larry,” she began breathlessly, “there’s 
something about you— Oh, to think of 
your struggling with a baby all this time! 
{t was that I was crying about, Larry; 














Hosiery 


pass elusive quality 
which has so much 
to do with the charm 
of beautiful women — 


How great a meAsure of 
this quality is due to rare 
taste in dress and ability 
to purchase accordingly? 


Certainly more and 
more women who know 
beauty and value are 
choosing Everwear. 


THE PLAIN TRUTH IS EMBODIED 
IN THE TRADE-MARK 


Produced by Everwear Hosiery Co., Milwaukee 
For each member of the family. 


Posed by 

Marie Prevost 
Warne? Brothers’ 
Film Star 
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Men died like flies 


Wherever hard, gruel- 
ling tasks can be lifted 
from human shoulders 
by electricity, human 
life is enriched. Gen- 
eral Electric Com- 
pany designs and 
manufactures ma- 
chinery by which elec- 
tricity is generated 
and put to work. 


TheGreat Pyramidwas built, 
according to Herodotus, by 
the bitter toil of 100,000 men 
for twenty years. Men died 
like flies. 


The world does progress. A 
modern skyscraper goes up 
in a fraction of a year—work- 
men furnishing the skill and 
General Electric motors the 
muscle. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 




















Protect that cavity! 


Guard against further decay. Stop the 
ache. Treat cavity regularly with Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. It does four things for bad teeth. 


DENTS 


TOOTHACHE GUM 


1. Stops toothache instantly | 


2. Cleanses & protects cavity Go to your nearest Twilight Sleep dentist 
AN 3. Retards further decay | , hee ae in 
mit 4. Destroys all odor = petipes Ad hurt. Write us for his 
Dent’s Toothache Gum contains no creosote or ; ; 
harmful ingredients. Does not spill or dry up The Twilight Sleep. Co., Inc. 
like liquids. Get it today—any drug store. Artisans Building 
Made for 35 years by C. S. Dent & Co., Detroit. PORTLAND, OREGON 
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THERE IS NO HURT 








that and—” She broke off suddenly, and 
then said: “Do you know why I came 
out here today? I came hoping you’d be 
here. It’s just a year, and—and it’s been 
rather an arid year—for me, ay 

For a moment Larry thought that he 
hadn’t heard correctly. Then it came to 
him that this was Molly’s way of atoning 
for the hurt she’d dealt. That was like 
Molly, he thought loyally, all his love for 
her flooding back; but of course he 
couldn’t let her sacrifice herself. He 
laughed. It wasn’t a successful laugh, 
but he managed to say lightly: “That’s 
nice of you, Molly, but now I’ve got the 
kid I haven’t time for running round with 
fairies.” 

“So that’s how you regard me, Larry?” 

She looked up, and he knew suddenly 
that he had hurt her as much as ever she'd 
hurt him. Then for an illuminating mo- 
ment their eyes met, and she read 1n his 
the words he would not say. 

“It doesn’t matter how I regard you, 
Molly,” he answered quietly, “after what 
you told me a year ago. Now if you'll 
give me my son—” 

“No,” she said firmly, though her 
cheeks flamed gloriously, “you sha’n’t 
have him unless you'll take me too. 
Hasn’t it ever struck you, Larry Mere- 
dith, that this baby needs a mother as— 
as well as a dad?” 





NEX? morning, in far-off California, 
Mother Meredith received a telegram. 
Her fingers trembled as she opened it, 
then, reading, she gave a relieved sigh. 

“Not bad news?” asked Cousin Lizzie 
anxiously. 

“No,” smiled Mother, “but I don’t 
know as you’d understand it.” 

She handed the yellow paper to her 
cousin, who read wonderingly: “‘Dearest 
Mother: Molly says your black sheep is 
white as snow. Oceans of love from us 
three. Larry.” 

“Well!” said Cousin Lizzie amiably, 
“whoever heard of a black sheep turning 
white? And who’s Molly?” 

Mother Meredith smiled happily at the 
distant hills. 

“Molly’s the girl my Larry’s going to 
marry.” She rose, turning toward the 
house. “I’ve got to call up the Western 
Union. I want to tell that sheep that ]’m 
rejoicing because Molly’s been, cured of 
color-blindness.” 





The Maybeck 























One-Room House 


(Continued from page 66) 


A store-room, an expansion of tie 
garage, is an integral part of the scheme. 
This room is to be supplied with lockers 
of an inexpensive variety, bins, cabinet- 
ing a-plenty. Such a room will absorb 
and neatly take care of the overflow of 
the house in every direction. Surplus 
supplies of all sorts, extra clothing, even 
ornaments, pictures and objects of art, 
can be kept here in an orderly manner 
and, taken into the house when needed. 

Many doors are recommended by 
Maybeck as another essential. They 
bring the warmth, fragrance and vitality 
of the out-of-doors into the house and 
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weld the house and garden into a 
unity in the most effective manner. The 
garden should be planted in harmony 
with the house and Maybeck advocates 
a hedge surrounding both house and 
garden, making for privacy and com- 
pleting the home unit. 

“The children of this house” he says, 
“will scarcely know the inside from the 
garden without. It will all be home.” 

Mira Assott Mactay 





Flowers and Vines 


aes one’s home sets on new ground 

and one has an opportunity to plant 
trees and shrubs, there is usually the 
problem of quick shade round porches 
and sunny windows. 

We planted madeira bulbs in front of 
windows, as they grow rapidly and pro- 
duce thick glossy leaves and dainty, 
fragrant blossoms in late summer. For 
porch shade we planted giant morning 
glories in all colors. This variety is not 
a pest, grows rapidly and on summer 
mornings is a glow of bright bells. Flower- 
ing beans add a variety and furnish 
flowers for cutting. 

Along the north side of the house we 
plant cannas which bloom freely and al- 
ways bring humming-birds in iridescent 
coats on softly whirring wings, to sip 
the nectar from the canna cups. In front 
of the cannas are gladioli, planted at 
intervals of two weeks from early garden 
time until June. Dwarf nasturtium and 
grass pinks make a beautiful border and 
fill bowls with loveliness and fragrance 
all summer if cut daily. 

A trellis of wire fencing (ours is thirty 
feet long) is covered by sweet peas from 
May until hot winds in our locality cook 
them in late summer. They should be 
cut daily and will repeat their rainbow 
tints with each day’s dawn, if given a 
little care. 

All of these together with geraniums 
set between the cannas afford us a great 
deal of pleasure while waiting for shrubs 
and trees to grow. 

AppiE G. Evens. 





Has Your Job a 
Future? 


(Continued from page 40) 


know whether they were doing them 
properly. 

But this was not the sum of his ac- 
tivities while he was living in San Fran- 
cisco and commuting to Oakland. In 
between times he learned telegraphy. 
With other young men he put up poles 
and strung wires between houses. ‘They 
installed instruments. They became com- 
petent operators. 

Nor was that all. He had Sundays on 
his hands when there was no collecting, 
no ditch digging or pole climbing to be 
done. It would not do to waste any 








time. He could play the organ. He 


















































Goodrich quality is maintained in every Silvertown 
Tire. No two grades. No several brands. The 


same tough, practical, anti-skid tread, the same 


re-enforced sidewalls, the same Silvertown strength. 
There is just one word that means a cord tire— 
SILVERTOWN. The best when it was the only 
cord tire, it remains the best when there are many. 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 1870 


In Canada—The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. 
Toronto + Montreal + Winnip g 
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Nature’s Own 
Stimulant 

to Appetite and 
Digestion 


Acquire the sharp appetiz- 
ing flavor imparted to food 
by the daily use of 


COLMAN ’S 


DOUBLE SUPERFINE 


MUSTARD 


which is known the world over 
for its great digestive qualities. If 
you would avoid indigestionserve 
it with every meal. 

FOR BREAKFAST with Bacon, 


Ham, Sausage, etc. 

FOR LUNCH with Cold Meat, 
Fish, Eggs, etc. 

FOR DINNER with Roasts of 
Beef, Mutton, Pork, Tongue, Ham, 
Venison and Game. 


Mix It Yourself 


— it’s always fresh! 


The essential oil liberated from 
Colman’s Mustard, when 
freshly mixed with cold water, 
helps the assimilation of food and 
ensures a keen appetite and a 
sound healthy digestion. 


FREE 


gestions for transforming everyday 

foods into appetizing delicacies. Sent 

free on request. Address Dept. MP-55. 
Sole Distributors for the Pacific Coast 


SHERWOOD COMPANY 
San Fr i Los Angeles—Portland 


Our new Mustard Recipe 
Book gives many new sug- 





Seattle—Spokane 











The mustard 
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necessary as |, 
the salt or [jf 
pepper 
shaker. 
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could sing. He was made organist of a 
church in Oakland and a member of the 
choir to boot. 

Still his active mind kept seeking new 
worlds. He married. He had been re- 
ceiving $75 a month as bookkeeper for 
the gas company, but when he took a 
wife they increased his salary to $100. 
That was double what he had received 


when he first went to work for the com- | 


pany as collector. He joined literary 
and debating societies and, two years 
after his marriage, he became dramatic 
critic of the Oakland Times. But he did 
not quit the gas company. His new job 
merely was another activity. 

There came changes in the gas com- 
pany’s organization and the studious 
young man who was ready to tackle any- 
thing was made secretary. Then he was 
given a combination job of engineer and 
secretary. Each upward step brought a 
salary increase. 

Britton had been with the Oakland 
gas company six years when the first 
electric plant on the Pacific Coast was 
started in San Francisco. He began to 
delve into the new science with the 
avidity he had shown in tackling law and 
gas. Eves book on electricity he could 
find he bought. He studied electrical 
engineering in night school. His com- 
pany began buying electrical equipment 
and he learned all there was to know 
about each piece of machinery as it was 
installed. fe designed the first elec- 
trical plant in Oakland and built it. 

Twenty years ago a number of gas and 
electric companies throughout the central 
part of California were amalgamated into 
the California Gas and Electric Company 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
Britton was made president. Two years 
later the Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany was founded and he was made presi- 
dent of that corporation. He resigned 
after three years, was made vice-presi- 
dent and general manager and has been 
the active manager of one of the country’s 
largest gas and electric companies for 
fifteen years. He is a member of the 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, of the 
Society of Civil Engineers and of the 
Society of Electrical Engineers, each of 
which makes practical work a_pre- 
requisite of membership. 

And not one of the many studies he 
took up during his younger days has 
been superfluous. His legal training, his 
engineering knowledge, his acquaintance 
with bookkeeping, his splendid speaking 
voice and his ability to use it with telling 
effect all contributed to his success as 
manager of a concern that employs 
thousands of men, has hundreds of thou- 
sands of customers and annual revenues 
of a hundred millions. And here’s a tip: 
Young men having technical knowledge 
of gas making will find the field wide open. 
But the grocery business is still over- 
crowded. 


Spear of 
Shadow Valley 


(Continued from page 13) 


The chase was narrowing down—slowly 
but surely. If the end was not in sight at 
least some of the approaches thereto were 





WHITING-ADAM 
BRUSHES 


A brush expert saysthey are the best Hair 
Brushesmade. They are penetrating. They 
go all through the hair to the roots and 
stimulate growth. They make a beautiful 
radiantsheen. The glory of woman is made 
more glorious with Whiting-Adams Hair 
es. 
Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 114 Years 
and the Largest in the World 
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NEW CHAMPION CORNET 
rss OUTFIT $6.85 Downoniy $5 ocr 


month forfour months! Fine imported 
Cornet, polished brass; llent va! 
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__ action, tone, intonation; pear! ‘in- 
ger-tips; EASY BLOWING; high 
or low pitch; in velvet-lined Kera- 
tol case; mute and mouthpicce; 
self-instructor. For sale by your Music 
Merchant. ower” - uaranice. 


LYON & HEALY, 73-85 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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’ Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 
to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and night shirts direct wearer. ..d- 
rti rand 
uired, Entirely new proposition. 
Write samples. 

1) Madison Shirt Co., 503 Broadway, N.Y.C. 

















If Your Feet Ache 
and Throb at Night 
Massage them with 
Soothing, Cooling 


Mentholatum 


Write for free sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Wichita, Kaus. 














A Beautiful Dainty 
White Skin for You 


—in one minute— 





=~ 
We guarantee DERMA 
VIVA flesh, white and 
brunette — will in one 
minute — make Red, 
Brown or Dark face, 


your age or condi- 
tion of your skin. Is 
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definieely latted. But there was plenty 
yet to be 5 so 

He was siieking: as he rode into the 
lane, of some of the first items that he 
must check off. He was planning his 
campaign, having several puzzling fac- 
tors that must be seriously ‘considered, 
and was congratulating himself that a 
few weeks, at the most, might bring him 
well on the way to certain definite and 
demonstrable conclusions. 

Then he saw an automobile near the 
office; three strangers standing beside it. 
It seemed as though they were waiting 
for him, for they looked his way. He 
jogged up to the tail of the machine, 
nodded and pulled up. 

A. tall lithe young man stepped forward. 

“My name is McElvaine, Spear,” he 
said distinctly, and as though reciting 
words previously rehearsed. “I am deputy 
sheriff of this county, and I have a war- 
rant for your arrest. 

\pear’s ever-ready smile broadened. 

“W hy, that’s all right with me, Mr. 
McElvaine,” he said pleasantly. iCan 
you tell me what the charge is?” 

‘T guess you know,” the officer said 
abruptly. “You ought to ride later or 
more careful or something, D d say. Miss 
Purdy saw you last night.” 

“Yes?” Spear said patiently. He was 
not smiling now. “But saw me where?” 

‘Pulling out from the store after you'd 
busted in and robbed the till and this 
and that. And another thing—you might 
have hid this stuff out somewhere but in 
your own room here.” He held up an 
automatic revolver and a heavy carved 
leather holster and cartridge belt, all 
brand-new. 

Spear sighed. The masquerader was 
at it again. Spedr’s plans wee inter- 
rupted. Worst of all Laslie Purdy was 
the witness against him! 

“All right, gentlemen,” he said. “I 
haven’t had breakfast yet—it’s been a 
busy night for me. But I’m ready to go 
when you are.” 

“T guess it’s been the last busy night 
you'll have for quite a spell,” McElvaine 
said, not ill-humoredly. “We'll go now 
and get your breakfast in Desperation. 
Climb down and get into the car.” 

Spear obeyed. The three men got in 
with him. One of them started the en- 
gine as Smiley Aker came running out, 
his eyes popping and his mouth sagging, 
and took the horse. 

As they drove by the mess house Spear 
glanced up. 

In one of the windows he saw, for a 
moment, the face of Pauline Zack—and it 
seemed to him that she was crying. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 





The End of the 
Water Trail 


(Continued from page 25) 


and to understand all would be to forgive 
ali. Whether the ladies were classicists or 
not we could not be quite sure; but even 
here Bill’s consolatory philosophy ex- 
tracted balm from potential bitterness. If 
they were classicists, he explained, they 
would understand and approve, or at least 























Why Women Smile 


As they never did before 
Teeth are prettier today—Millions combat film 


Most pictures are now taken with a 

smile, showing pretty teeth. 

ut you. Note how many 
smiles now show glistening teeth. That 
was not always so. 

Millions of people are now using a new 
teeth-cleaning method. Every day they 
are combating the dingy film on teeth. 
You will also do so when you make this 
test and see the quick results. 


Film is unsightly 


It is film that makes teeth dingy— 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between 


world over are advising their daily use. 


A new-type paste 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created, to comply with all modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 

These two film combatants are em- 
bodied in it. Millions of people have 
adopted it, largely by dental advice. 
To the homes of fifty nations it is bring- 
ing a new dental era. 


Pepsodent brings two other very 


important effects. It 





the teeth and stays. 
If not frequently re- 
moved, it may form 
cloudy coats. It is 
also the basis of 





Avoid Harmful Grit 
Pepsodent curdles the film and re- 
moves it without harmful scouring. 
Its polishing agent is far softer than 


multiplies the starch 
digestant in the 
saliva. That is there 
to digest starch de- 
posits which may 








enamel. Never use a film combatant “ > 
tartar. which contains harsh grit. otherwise cling and 
That film “— form acids. It multi- 
stains, so the tee plies the alkalinity of 


look discolored. It holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions "és germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film 

Dental science has long been seeking 
ways to fight that film. Two ways have 
now been found. Together they act to 
curdle the film and then remove it. 

Able authorities have proved their 
efficiency. Now leading dentists the 


Pepsodéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the 
teeth without the use of harmful 
grit. Now advised by leading den- 
tists the world over. 








the saliva. That is there to neutralize 
mouth acids, the cause of tooth decay. 
Thus every use of Pepsodent gives 
manifold power to Nature’s great tooth- 
protecting forces in the mouth. 


Results are quick 


Results are quick and _ convincing. 
You can see and feel them. 

Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coats 
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a flood of healthy color to 
your cheeks. 
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denotes the glow of health” 
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forgive; if they were just ladies they would 
not—or at least ought not—be able to 
understand enough to give them a basis 
for an intelligent misunderstanding. Thus 
Bill; and rather to the point, one must 
admit. 

As for the thief, we surprised him in his 
camp when we came to the Rainbow 
Bridge in force for a second visit, as I 
shall relate in proper sequence. The 
character of the miscreant may be judged 
from the fact that he had not only refused 
to return the book in response to Bill’s 
impassioned plea, but had actually had 
the audacity to add the Ode itself to his 
ill-gottten library. 2 

Limping back into camp in the twilight, 
we found Tom and Andy winding up a 
busy day of preparation for the impending 
tug-of-war with the final fifty miles of 
ever-quickening current that would have 
to be breasted before attaining our up- 
river goal at Hall’s Crossing. The leaking 
boats had been caulked, the engines gone 
over, and another cache made of surplus 
gasoline and provisions. 

“Boats are going to pieces and engines 
all but gone,” Tom commented gloomily, 


| trying to jigger his dormant magneto into 


| life; “it’s going to be up to you boys to 
| pull us through.” Andy replied that he 


| thought he had lost quite as much 


hide 


| as any of the boats had paint, and as for 
| the engines, if one of them had any harder 
| a time starting than he had getting out 


of bed mornings he had failed to discover 


| it. We all agreed with Andy that the 


human units of the outfit were showing 


| the effects of attrition quite as badly as 


were the mechanical ones, and conse- 
quently were just as much in need of 


| goings-over, replacements and general 


| humorings. 


For an hour we hunched in 


| an aura composed of about equal parts 
| of fire-light and self-pity, exhibiting gaunt 


torn legs and comparing notes on every- 
thing from running sores to creeping 
paralysis. Finally we cried ourselves to 
sleep. Afoot at five the next morning, we 


| were afloat at six; and that was our best 


day’s run of the voyage! 
A Bull's-Eye 


There are other parts of Glen Canon 
more deeply engorged, and so disposing 
scenery on a grander, more imposing 
scale, than that of the stretch between the 
mouth of Aztec Creek and that of the 
San Juan; but for sheer seductive, allur- 
ing loveliness this almost continuous suc- 
cession of rock-walled, oak-shaded, fern- 
tapestried dells is without a rival in the 
whole length of the Colorado cafion series. 
The most tantalizing thing on the whole 
voyage (save perhaps the nesting flies that 
itched to make a home and raise a family 


| on my battle-scarred legs) was the neces- 
| sity of passing one after another of these 


veritable dells of delight without landing 
for a lounge or a lave. For every last 
fairy flat of them had, if not a parlor, 


| bedroom and bath, at least a crystal 


| river channel. 


shower, a silver beach for basking, and a 
ferny couch for drowsing. 

We reached the mouth of the San Juan 
by mid-afternoon, signalizing the event 
by trying to push an all-too- solidly 
planted sandstone pinnacle out of the 
The bow of my boat 


| made a perfect bull’s-eye and stopped 


| within 


the negligible distance that 


flying oak can penetrate anchored 
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a Pair of Hands 


No scrubbing. No scouring. No 
dipping out of water. Sani-Flush 
cleans toilet bowls better than any 
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low directions on the can. Flush! 
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Too, the hidden, unhealthful trap 
is cleaned—purified by Sani-Flush. 
All foul odors are destroyed. There 
is nothing like Sani-Flush. It will not 
harm plumbing connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 

Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 

hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 

ing stores. Price 25c. (Canadian price, 
35c; foreign price, 50c.) 
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Every day and in every 
way the Joe Welsh Leader 
is growing stronger and 
stronger jn the minds of 
anglers who use them. 
Ask ype who uses Joe 
Welsh Leaders for either 
Bass, Trout or Salmon 
fishing. 

Most fishing tackle 
dealers have them on sale but if you cannot find them in 
your town just let me send you a sample card showing 
the six sizes. 

They come in 3, 6, and 9 foot lengths. No knots, no 
splices, almost invisible in the water and of great 
strength. A Leader that will last for two or three 
seasons has to be some leader to start with. 

There is only one Joe Welsh Leader so beware of 
spurious imitations. 

Joe Welsh Leaders are registered under the name of 
TELARANA NOVA in the United States, Canada and 
Great Britain. 

_ Yes—25e will bring you a three ft. Bass or Trout 
size and 50c a six ft. size. These prices are for tria! 
orders only. 

PENNELL EYED LIMERICK 
HOOKS tied on Joe Welsh snells 
from No. 14 to 1 are $1.00 per 
dozen and will outlast 3 dozen 
gut hooks. Get a few for a trial. 


JOE WELSH 
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sandstone. pee Hag me kept right 


on going for a while. Tom’s boat tried 
to telescope through and nest in mine but, 
stopped by the oaken log across the stern 
of the latter, could only rear up on its 
hind legs and try to hurdle the barrier. 
The engine did a giant swing in an at- 
tempt to leap into Tom’s lap, only to die 
with an explosive snort when its head 
bumped the stern seat. Ourselves and the 
cargo simply sprawled, spilled or spread 
according to how or where the impulse 
was exerted. 

With the boats leaking cold water as 
fast as the Commodore was leaking warm 
words, we swung in against the bank with 
the eddy and laid up for repairs. A hur- 
ried going over the caulking staunched the 
worst of the flow of water, and the flow of 
words trickled down to whining grunts as 
Tom, finding his engine uninjured after 
its acrobatics, started spinning the wheel. 


A Remark able Feat 


The stream of the San Juan achieves 
the apparent impossible in being just one 
degree muddier than that of the Colorado. 

he line of demarcation where the two 
met and mingled was as sharply defined 
as that between thick soup and thin 

gravy in a joint spill on a red tablecloth. 
iitumple up the smeared damask to an 
approximation of tumbled cliffs, and the 
eneral color scheme of the nuptial cham- 
ber of the San Juan and Colorado would 
be fairly well maintained. 

A long dark line, showing clean-cut 
like a railway embankment even in the 
deepening shadows heralded our approach 
to “The Hole-in-the-Rock,” the scene of 
the climacteric feat in what stands as un- 
questionably the most remarkable migra- 
tion with wheeled vehicles in all history. 
The sheer cliff walls on the right appeared 
unscalable for goats, to say nothing of 
human beings or pack-animals; yet we 
knew that ‘om was telling us the plain 
unvarnished truth when he pointed to a 
jagged black crack notching the skyline 
against the sun-flushed West, and said 
that through it a whole company of 
Mormon emigrants had let down their 
wagons over stone steps blasted from the 
solid rock preliminary to ferrying across 
the river and climbing out on the other 
side on the way to found a settlement on 
the upper San Juan. The dugway cut out 
of the rock of the right bank led down 
to the old ferry landing, Tom said, while 
a steep grade up the cliff of the left bank 
marked the way followed to the top of 
the eastern plateau. 

Landing from an eddy in the bend im- 
mediately under “The Hole-in-the-Rock,” 
we cut a.trail through the willows and 
pitched our camp along the artificial ter- 
race cf the old dugway. The cold spring, 
from which Tom cunningly deflected a 
clear trickle of water through a hollow 
reed, must have been the same that had 
refreshed the indomitable emigrants dur- 
ing the later months of their stupendous 
labor. - Besides the dugway, the only im- 
mediate traces of human activities were 
the sandstone-slab walls of a building near 
the spring and some weather-worn initials 
cut into the jutting rock above the eddy 
where we landed. 

Some of Tom’s Mormon forbears, it ap- 
peared, had been numbered in the heroic 
band, and with bacon and beans he served 
us epic fragments of half legendary history 
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CHow can 
child-bappiness 


be built ? 


OOD health brings the greatest 
happiness of all, and a child’s 


good health comes through proper 
feeding. 


That is why oatmeal is so preferred 
by mothers. No other cereal has 
so much solid nourishment. But 
thereisa great difference in rolled oats. 


The superiority of H-O (Hornby’s 
Oats) is due to an exclustve process of 
Steam-Cooking and Pan-Toasting the 
oats in the old-fashioned way. 


The thorough Steam-Cooking in 
closed kettles, breaks. down the 
starch cells to dextrinize the starch 
and make the oats digestible. Pan- 
Toasting in ovens over live coal fires, 


produces that delicious H-O flavor. 


For free *trial package, write 
Department E, the H-O Cereal 
Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., or 
in Canada, Ayr, Ontario, 
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| Saints of the present era? 


that had come down to him through 
the years. Most of these had to do with 
the courage and verve of the women who, 
it seems, were as ready to bend the back 
in labor as the knee in prayer, to cheer 
the days of their men with song as their 
evenings with dancing. This sounded at 
the time more picturesque than probable, 
but I was subsequently to learn that it 
was literally true. These amazing cru- 
saders, kneeling in prayer at dawn and 
twilight, broke through the cliff in the day- 
time and into hosannas at night. And 
then, to round out the day and take the 
stiffness out of the body and spirit, they 


close-drawn wagons and relaxed until bed- 
time in the rhythmic allurement of the 
dance. With stuff like that in its pioneers, 
who can wonder at the splendid force and 
vitality of the Church of the Latter Day 


With the patter of rain drops on my 
sleeping-bag came to my unpillowed ear 
snatches of Tom’s concluding historical 
contribution. It related to a buxom bride 
called Betsy, whose young husband 
showed signs of wanting to sidestep the 
honor of piloting the first of the prairie- 
sc hooners down “The Hole-in-the-Rock.” 
“If you’re afraid of getting dust in your 
eyes, Jacob,” said Betsy sweetly, “just 
you step down and make room for a 
driver who aint.” Whereupon she"picked 
up an ox-goad, mounted the bridge of the 
schooner and told them to cast off the 
moorings. Thus shamed, Jacob refused 
to abandon more than half of his seat, and 
so the old bus swooped down under dual 
control, thereby gaining a fame that has 
become almost legendary for a Mormon 
family whose name Tom mentioned but 
which my drowsing senses failed to record. 


The “Dump of Delight” 


As the stretches of wading became 
longer and longer, the abrasions from 
sharp rocks and the rips and tears from 
slivery gunwales etched and cross-etched 
deeper and deeper into scantily protected 
feet and legs. “Once a wound always a 
wound,” appeared to be the maxim upon 
which the river worked; or, as Andy 
varied it, “If you can’t pull a man down, 
poison him!” In spite of all that iodine 
and peroxide of hydrogen could effect 
antiseptically, noxious bacteria lurking in 
the all-pervading silt made the fresh raw 
rip of one day the running sore of the 
next and the ninety-nine-year-lease ulcer 
of the third. As long as we kept to the 
river no man lost a sore save by having it 
gouged completely out, and in such event 
the effacing wound never failed to carry 
on the family tradition. 

In spite of engines that rattled, boats 
that leaked and knees that tottered we 
managed somehow to keep plugging along 
pretty well up to the ten-miles-a-day aver- 
age maintained since leaving Lee’s Ferry. 
About midafternoon of the day following 
the one on which we had pushed off from 
“The Hole-in-the-Rock”’ a sudden change 
cf the formation from sandstone to lime- 
stone signalized our arrival at the point 
where Glen Cafion cut its way through 
the remarkable geological intrusion called 
the “Water Pocket Fold.” Our interest 
in this strange pock-marked ridge of yel- 
low rock, wriggling like a dragon for 
hundreds of nules across southwestern 
Utah, was less scientific than practical, 
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— 


however. Tom had told us of a camp, 
established some years previously by a 
Salt Lake company drilling for oil to 
long abandoned, where there was a dump 
containing many useful things. He knew 
they were useful things, else why had 
the company spent a dollar or more a 
pound bringing them in there? 

Eagerly as children we landed at the 
foot of an oil-streaked bank; reverently 
as pilgrims we wended our way up to that 
long-anticipated “Dump of Delight.” 
Alas! and Alack! and then some! Tom 
had failed to reckon with the besoming 
waves of that recent series of cloudbursts. 
What was to have been a “Dump of De- 
liverance” had become a “Slough of Des- 
pair’ —or a sodden sink of oil, to be more 
exact. Commodities that it would have 
cost a dollar or more a pound to pack out 
to Sult Lake were being carried a thousand 
miles for nothing. Water transportation 
always was cheaper than that by land. 

Gathering up various odds and ends of 
belting and harness for ultimate conver- 
sion into sandals, we were about to turn 
back to the boats when a glad Eureka- 
like cry from Bill Jones drew us to a 
half-cabin, half-dugout sort of a structure 
bu:!t against the side of the cliff. But the 
treasure-trove of the discarded clothes 
and shoes of many under-sized men spelt 
“Eureka” only for our slender and elegant 
William. ‘‘Sixes’” and “sevens” were 
actually the outside limit of sizes among 
the dozen or more pairs of good strong 
shoes in the pile that Bill had thrown to- 
gether for sacking, with trousers, knickers 
and riding breeches in sizes to correspond. 


Hell on Leather 


It was not until some days later that a 
couple of husky Irishmen, who had been 
prospecting in the vicinity, visited us at 
our camp at Hall’s Crossing and cleared up 
the mystery. The camp had not been 
worked by dwarfs and pigmies, they said. 
They were certain that many big men had 
been on the payroll, and for the good and 
sufficient reason that they themselves had 
stopped at the place and sorted out over a 
dozen pairs of stout hob-nailed brogans. 
Somewhat superfluously under the cir- 
cumstances, they added that the river 
was hell on leather. “Yep,” Bill Ramsaur 
agreed, eyeing balefully his barked shins; 
“hell on the hides of both cow and man,” 

Packing up the least unpromising of the 
plunder, we pushed off and ran a mile 
farther along to the up-stream limit of the 
“Water Pocket Fold” formation, where a 
wide overhanging limestone shelf offered 
potential protection against gathering 
thunder-showers. Firing a huge pile of 
drift on a lip of the overhang to provide 
light, we labored far into the night trying 
to cobble and tailor increased amplitude 
into soles and seats of the boy-sized shoes 
and pants that constituted the pieces de 
resistance of our loot. Failing in my effort 
to make two shoes go where only one had 
gone before, I concentrated upon combi- 
nation sandals—compact of cunningly in- 
terset fragments of harness collar and 
blinders—and let footgear go at that. For 
trousers the best I could do was to 
synthesise a sort of double apron from two 
pairs of sheepskin chaparejos. Though 
neither neat nor gaudy, the resultant gar- 
ment had the advantage of stream-lining 
readily at the lightest touch of the cur- 
rent and so diminishing fluid resistance 

























W ben in Sacramento 
or San Francisco, call 
and arrange for a trip 
through the rich river country as our 
guest. Determine for yourself that 
this property possesses all the factors 
which mean assured success and 
prosperity to newcomers. 


Buy Your Farm Where It Pays to Farm 


ATE YOUR FARM HOME on the Sacramento River, 

the stream that government figures rank first in the 

United States in cargo values per ton. There are 

reasons aplenty. Come to Clarksburg, the new river-fronting 

farming community just below the State Capital, to buy 

moderately priced land on easy terms. You will be but three 

hours from the cities on San Francisco Bay, to which you can 
run by electric train, by improved highway, or by water. 


Where High-Value Crops Grow \, 


Here, in a section typical of upper California’s best development, you 
will find “California’s Valley of the Nile,”” where high-value crops 
grow. Early Bartlett pears that have brought fame to the river section; 
asparagus as delicious in flavor as it is mammoth in size; sugar beets 
heavy in yield and, too, high in sugar content; beans, potatoes, onions, 
alfalfa—a great diversity of other proved crops, producing returns of 
$100, $200 and more to the acre yearly. 


Deep sediment soil, controlled moisture, high farming standards, resi- 
dent supervision, closeby markets—these and other factors account for 
the achieved success of this farm land subdivision. Seventy per cent of 
the land sold to date has been purchased by neighboring farmers, men 
who knew what the land actually does produce. 


You, Too, Can Prosper \, 


There is room for more good farmers, for more city men who seek the 
life in the open, for other investors, too, who perceive the opportunity. 
Reasonably priced, these lands are sold on easy payments with interest 
at six per cent. 


a 


Consider these advantages and write now for the 
illustrated folder,"Where It Pays to Farm.” 


Holland Land Company 


36) California Street, San Francisco be frp nm ore: hamid 
: : Neg eal Estate missioner. | 

Capital National Bank Building, Sacramento RY Member California Approved 

Clarksburg, Yolo County—on the Property Land Settlement cAssociation. 


ADDRESS LETTERS TO THE SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
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FIRE ARMS 


THE ARM OF 
LAW AND ORDER 


© For. the protection of your 


Sunlawful intrusion, a Colt is 
today most essential. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS ‘MEG. CO., 
Pacific Coast Representative, Phil. B. Bekeart Co. 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Hello, Central 









Emergency Call 
Police, please! fe: 


me and property against 


Send for booklet, “Romance of a Colt” 


HARTFORD, CONN. 




















WHEN 


You are tired. thirsty 
and crane refreshment 


A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of charged or plain 
water quenches thirst, soothes the 
nerves, and gratifies the stomach. Its 








wholesome phosphates are a gentle tonic 
\ which the stomach readily assimilates. ) 


HORSFORD’S 


ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


( is strictly non-alcoholic. Adds delicious ) 
zest to drinks of fruit juices. At Druggists. 
Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET of re- 
cipes for more refreshing, wholesome 
fruit punches, ices, etc., together with 
vital information about the nutritious 
PHOSPHATES. Sent free. Address 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
cee Providence, R. I. 














PATENTS 


Send sketch or model today for examination and report 
Record of Invention blank on which to disclose your in- 
vention and NEw guide book, “How to Obtain a Patent,” 
sent free. events assured. Highest references. 
Write topay. CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered 
Patent Lawyer, 919 Southern Bldg., Washington, D.C. 








This Beautiful Country? ‘Home 
FOR SALE 


seoacl Sih | 
WEES [lalla 





* . Fine Southern Oregon 
A rd eEncralg country home — 
located in rural setting of Pay 
lent view of mountains. Beautiful BE nena 
house of brick and stucco. Modern in ever, 
particular. Hot and cold water in each ve 
room from air pressure system. Two baths; 
“Standard” plumbing. Hot water heatin 
system. Cold water cooling house. Bric 
garage with concrete floor. Servants'cottage. 
Owner will sell at a sacrifice. For further 


details write K. M. C. Neill, 
poset Grants Pass, OREGON 











in working up riffles. It was also well 
ventilated, and so sanitary. 

Altogether the night was not a pleasant 
one. A thunder-storm broke and water 
came trickling through the porous roofs 
of our caves. “My ph y philosophic companions 
made light of the discomfort and joined 
Bill Jones in his chorus of “Uneasy lies 
the head where rain drips down.” 

Riffles and sha!lows came in steady suc- 
cession the next day, and one or more of 
us had to be working overside almost from 
the morning push-of. We managed to 
avoid a mean-looking hole which Jom 
called Whirlpool Rapids by lining up 
swift but comparatively rock-free aide 
channel. With a long run of broken water 
leading down to a cliff-walled elbow 
choked with great fragments of sandstone, 
that goose-neck of canon looked as though 
it might be a very prolific fount of trouble 
with water much higher, or even much 
lower, than we found it. Indeed, 1om 
spoke of having all but swamped an over- 
loaded boat there the summer before. 

Andy’s outfit, which had lagged badly 
all morning as a consequence of engine 
trouble, finally dropped so far astern that 
Tom made camp early in the afternoon 
and turned back with a light boat to lend 
succor. He found them aground in the 
middle of a broad sheet of shallows which 
was crossed and re-crossed with h.if- 
covered sand-bars. By bad luck he was 
well into another channel when his gaso- 
line gave out, so that he was not able to 
get nearer than a quarter of a mile to the 
derelicts by the use of oars. For an hour 
or more, helpless as ships becalmed in 
the windless Sargossa, father and son 
shouted futile advice to each other across 
the intervening bars. It was Lute, I be- 
lieve, who finally found a comparatively 
simple solution of the problem in wading 
across to Tom with a can of gasoline. 


A Picturesque Mix-up 


Lashed together and leaning heavily 
upon one another for support, the strag- 
glers came oozing up from under the 
dusky pall of the fallen night. Now and 
then a motor spat and sputtered, and now 
and then a propeller spun and kicked 
ahead; but most of the power, and most 
of the explosions, came from a tempera- 
mental team that wallowed and tugged in 
the water. Bill Ramsaur and I, who had 
remained to make camp and get supper, 
offered profound if wordless sympathy 
by mooring the boats and pointing elo- 

uent fingers at the coffee pot and a 
ft chock-a-block with steam- 
ing mallards. 

Scarcely had we pushed off in the morn- 
ing than the keenness of my sporting in- 
stinct was responsible for precipitating 
the most picturesque if not the most 
serious mix-up of the voyage. Immediate- 
ly above camp the river was divided by a 
long narrow island. Reaching the head 
of the lesser channel, I tumbled overside 
to keep the bow from swinging in a short 
fast run of riffle. At almost the same i1n- 
stant Bill Ramsaur, shooting close enough 
to pepper my sun-burned back with 
wadding, brought down a brace of teal. 
Having only two hands, the direct con- 
sequence io trying to make a right- 
and-left retrieve of the down-floating 
birds was the release of the bow entrusted 
to my care. Swinging broadside to the 
current, Tom’s yo went rolling back 
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m TO other city on this continent is 
a i N like Victoria, British Columbia. 

le- Rudyard Kipling used up most of his 
er vocabulary describing its charm and 

Ww beauty. Tosee it is to enjoy something 

e, new, different, refreshing. 

ch Now it is possible to visit Victoria 
le by motor via the big new automobile 
h ferries from Anacortes, Wn., or Bell- 
m ingham, Wn. Short picturesque trip 
r- in sheltered waters. Magnificent scen- 


ery, excellent roads, low rates, new 
y customs, golf, boating, bathing, hiking. 


PLAN THIS TRIP THIS YEAR 
Write or Wire: 


GEO. I. WARREN, 


Commissioner 
Victoria & Island Publicity Bureau 


Victoria, B. C., Canada 


To VICTORIA BC. 
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Altea re Studies 
A remarkable book of 
exquisitely beautiful 


photographs from life 


Contains 29 reproductions of ri | 


beauty, all from poses in the nude. A bool 
that artists will find most helpful, and that 
every lover of natural beauty will enjoy. 
Each picture posed from life, some in studio 
settings and others in outdoor California 
scenes of sylvan woodland or rock-bound 
surf. Every photograph a masterpiece of 
artistic charm. 
In two bindings. Sent prepaid: 

DeLuxe ArtCover . ... $1 
Dove Suede Leather Cover . $4 


Order your copy before the edition is exhausted 


ALTA STUDIOS, Ine. 
111 Golden Gate Avenue Dept. 31 
an Francisco, Calif. 


Alta Art Studies 

















to be impaled amidships on the bow of the 
leading unit of Andy’s. Then, tangling 
and twisting like a team of fighting 
huskies, and to the accompaniment of a 
staccato fire of exploding gasoline and 
profanity, all four boats ambled over and 
began to play “Waltz Me Round Again 
Willie” with the bowlders fringing the 
foot of the cliff. 

I was swept off my feet in lunging for 
the-second bird after capturing the first, 
but had the presence of mind to press 
the chase hotly all the way down the 
rifle. That gave Tom something to divert 
his mind from his own troubles, and prob- 
ably saved me a court-martial for letting 
go of the boat. When I floundered up to 
where the tangle of wreckage had stranded 
across a mid-stream bowlder, all he did 
was to grin and ask me why I did not 
complete the spaniel effect by-carrying the 
ducks in my mouth. 

The mess proved to be by no means as 
bad as it looked. A few minutes sufficed 
to bale out shipped water, disentangle 
lash-lines, true up alignment, and push 
off again. 

A sharp fall where a reef of the native 
bedrock ran all the way across the river— 
the first place of the kind we had seen 
—gave us a hard rough-and-tumble of a 
fight, and the engine had to have help at 
three or four other places in the next mile 
or so. Toward noon we came to a long 
hard-running rapid formed where two large 
streams, flowing in from the right side 
but a few hundred yards apart, had 
spewed broad bars of bowlders. Many 
an easier-looking run of water had forced 
us to wade and tow, but this time a 
resolute attack with oars and engine won. 

Dead beat at the end of the inch-by- 
inch struggle up that last hundred yards 
where the full force of the current went 
swirling along the cliff, Bill and I jack- 
knifed down into heaving heaps the mo- 
ment the boats were free of the unrelent- 
ing drag. Neither of us registered more 
than passive interest when Tom an- 
nounced that he was running across to 
land for dinner “‘under them big willows 
over there.”” But when the sound of the 
propeller churning in soft silt awakened 
us to a realization of the fact that we 
were nosing in against a vile-looking bank 
of sun-blistered mud our outraged spirits 
flamed up into open mutiny. Growling 
that this reeking sink was no place to 
take tired men to recuperate, we pointed 
to a dewy-fresh glen in the shade of the 
opposite cliff and intimated that unless 
we could lunch and rest where it was cool 
and pleasant we would rather keep right 
on going until we reached Hall’s Crossing. 
Old Tom only grinned indulgently, as a 
mother might at a pair of prating brats, 
and told us to tumble over and tie-up. 

Orders where argument was expected 
put a different face on things. I was a 
couple of jumps ahead of Bill in tumbling 
over, and so had the help of his strong 
hand to drag me back into the boat when 
I brought up just short of eye-deep in all 
but bottomless mud. We were in the 
midst of a renewed protest against the 
unseemliness of the place for a luncheon 
halt when Tom, watching his chance as 
the current swung the boat against the 
bank, made a quick cat-like leap and 
landed on solid earth. Maintaining his 
precarious footing by gripping a dangling 
willow-root, he turned an expanding grin 











dotd your teeth? 


HE FOOD that we eat today 

fails to give our teeth the work 
they need. Worse than that, this 
soft and creamy food deprives the 
gums of the stimulation that rough, 
coarse food once gave them. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 


Gums are dull and logy; they get no ex- 
ercise — no stimulation. Tooth troubles, 
due to weak and softened gums, are on 
the rise—the prevalence of Pyorrhea is 
one.item in a long list. 


Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of the gums as 
well as the care of the teeth. Nearly three 
thousand dentists have written us to tell 
how they are combating soft and spongy 
gums by the use of Ipana. 


In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana after the ordinary 
cleaning with Ipana and the brush. For 
Ipana Tooth Paste, because of the pres- 
ence of Ziratol, has a decided tendency to 
strengthen soft gums and to keep them 
firm and healthy. 

Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for 
your gums as well as your teeth. Its clean- 
ing power is remarkable and its tasteis un- 
forgetably good. Send for a sample today. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


In generous tubes, 
at all drug and 
department 
stores—50c. 







Bristol- 
Myers 
Co. 

43 RectorSt. 
New York, 
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atrialtube of 
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PASTE without 
charge or obligation on 


my part. \ 
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Dur pelle 


Last Longer 


These are the Famous Duro 
Knots which guarantee 
longest life. 


The well groomed head re- 
quires a perfect hair net— 
one that will not tear nor 
lose its shape and lustre. 


The Duro Belle is the per- 
fect net. It is fashioned on 
a new, scientific principle. 
The tiny Duro knots illus- 
trated above give the Duro 
Belle that strength and 
toughness which makes it 
the best hair net in the 
world. 


If you want a hair net that 
wears better, looks better 
and costs less in the long 
run— 


Ask Your Dealer for Duro 
Belle. 


The colors are true—the 
lustre is life-like. You can 
get Duro Belle hair nets in 
cap and fringe style. The 
price is 2 for 25c for the 
double strand—10c each 
for the single strand. 


TRY A DURO BELLE 
NET AND SEE FOR 
YOURSELF WHY IT IS 
- THE. BEST HAIR NET 
MADE. 


UP INY (0) °9 5) 


NATIONAL TRADING Ce 


CHICAGO. 


AN 


ILLINOIS 


> ANCELES CAL 


HUMAN HAIR NETS 
Made Stronger 


F 











upon us and announced: “Hall’s Cross- 
ing! All out for a week’s rest-up, wash-up 
and fat-up!” 

This is the fifth of Mr. Freeman’s Colo- 
rado river adventures. The sixth will 
appear in an early issue.—The Editors. 





Nomad Blood 


(Continued from page 76) 


But she wouldn’t complain, just ’lowed 
that she wished Hiram or Don or Sister 
Susey would bring their family and spend 
the winter with her. I wrote ’em about 
it the very next day.” 

“‘Won’t none of ’em come,” Tilda pre- 
dicted. “They ’pear to ’a’ clean fergot 
that she’s their mammy the same as 
yourn.” 

“Well, maybe I’ll find a place in Cali- 
fornia this winter that'll suit her. I’m 
told there are mountains in that country, 


too, and the climate is healthful for old | 


folks. Anyway, I’m goin’ out to see.” 

The expression that Tilda had come to 
know so well and dread, that old restless 
gleam, leaped into his eyes as the pioneer 
in him quickened to the allurement of his 
— But he did not neglect his present 

uty. 

“Here,” he took a small roll of bills 
from his pocket, returned one and handed 
the others to her. “If my maw gets down 
sick, I’ll be obliged if you or your pap will 
fetch a doctor and any medicine she 
needs.” 

He forced a grin. ‘‘Guess I can blind- 
baggage it out West,” he concluded. “It 
aint so worse, if a feller can dodge the 
bulls along the way. I’ve traveled that 
style before when I was cleaned.” 

First, Brant’s manner toward women 
had changed; then he had discarded his 
native slouch hat for a cap and begun to 
wear a collar, necktie, and add other 
“furrin’”’ touches to his clothes; now even 
his speech was almost free of mountain 
dialect and he frequently used terms that 
Tilda could not understand. 

She pondered these developments in 
him with increasing fear, feeling her rela- 
tive inferiority and wondering if he was 
conscious of it too. Yet she would-not, 
could not, give up her dreams. They had 
become an unreasoning habit of her heart 
through the long years, fed however 
meagerly by Brant’s semi-annual returns. 

She now was secretly glad each time 
when he confessed dissatisfaction with the 
last place he had visited, declaring he 
would never live there. He had revolted 
against the undemocratic social system of 
the Blue Grass, the tainted air and con- 
gestion of the cities, the swarming pres- 
ence of an alien race in the Southern white 
man’s country and the agricultural un- 
desirability of the swamp lands. Then, 
in New England, * ‘they didn’t put enough 
seasonin’ and grease in their vittles” to 
suit his mountain palate; a single venture 
on a coastwise freighter gave him a whole- 
some aversion for “where yo’ haven’ t 
no place to sot your foot if what you’ve 
got under yo’ goes down;” and when, 
working as a teamster in a well-policed 
Pennsylvania town, a traffic officer ar- 
rested him, he paid his fine and swore: 





Before Swimming 


To enjoy a graceful freedom on 
the beach or in the water you 
must know your toilet is cor- 


rect. Fashionable folks invari- 
ably use 


DEL-A-TONE 


Here is a scientific préparation 
} which removes hair from face, 
neck, and un lerarms—safely 
and easily. It leaves the skin 
clear, firm and smooth. 
Druggists sell Delatone; or an 
original 1 oz. jar will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. 


SHEFFIELD PHARMACAL CO, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicaro 








CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





FIG ORCHARD HOMES 


AT PLANADA, the heart of the famous Merc:d 
fig belt. Soil, climate, water and ing orchaids 
guarantee success. Hundreds have bought af‘cr 
careful investigation. Concrete highways, railroad, 
canning plant, attractive living conditions. Lar d 
values on an economic basis. No speculative pric<s. 
Buy before pe. grtess 20 mig map Get a big return on your 

the same profits that early 
comers to Sentharn California are making. I! ig 
orchards in the Proven Fig District pay big i»- 
yo —— beter gy oe high as $ an acre 

See janada before settling anywhe:: 

Write for cae a endorsements. Dibblee & 
Warner, 639 Mills Bldg., San Francisco. 








COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 





Make Your Home in Los Gatos—‘“In the 
Vailey of the Sun."" Located in the foothills of the 
fertile Santa Clara Seas situated 
with an ideal climate. at reasonabie 
prices. Address Chamber of at Me Los Gatos, 
California. 





‘*Water is Wealth’’ in Stanislaus County, 
alfalfa, fruits, cantaloupes, general farming. Write 
for free booklet, be bey 8, 8 us County 
Board of Trade, Modesto, California 


PATENTS 








Patents. Write for Free Guide Book aud 
Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and egw od, for free opnies of its patentabie 


nature. referen fa attention. 
Reasonable “aes. Victor J. Evans & Co., 751 
Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assure‘. 
for examination and 
. Col a . or Patent Attorney, 


opinion. Watson E 
F St., Washington, 








HELP WANTED 





Earn $110 to $250 monthly, expenses paid, 
as Railway Traffic Inspector. Position guarantee! 
after 3:months’ spare time study or money refunded 
Excellent opportunities. Write for Free Booklet 
G-70 Stand. Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Tailoring Salesmen—Fastest selling line, 
suits, made to measure—$29.50—one price, all wooi, 
Profits in advance. Biggest old reliable house. 
W. D. Smith Co., esta ed 1895. Dept. 17. 
Chicago. 





SONGS, STORIES, ETC. 


Stories, Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for 
publication. Submit Mss or write Literary Bureau 
163, Hannibal, Mo. 








° NOVELTIES 








uestion Punch Board bbe 


DIPPY DIP & + Eanes yA 
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half pri on Agente invited. Acey Smith Box 
$1374, Detroit. : 
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“P’m leavin’ here tonight. Not even a 
pair o’ mules are free to go along these 
streets like they want. I’m goin’ where 
there’s less law and a feller has some 
rights.” : 

That all such objections sprang from 
the elementals of Brant’s nature, Tilda 
did not need to realize. She knew only 
that as long as he was dissatisfied he would 
continue to wander; and that meant he 
would always come back to the hills. 

That spring, however, for the first time, 
she dreaded his coming. Before the last 
patches of white melted beneath the cliffs 
the smoke had ceased to twist skyward 
from the rock chimney beyond the ridge. 
The cabin was empty and a bare mound 
of ezrth on a knoll nearby marked the 
end of tireless nursing and many all- 
night vigils for the girl. 

She studied her map, noting the dis- 
tance between the great state on the 
Pacific and her own little corner of Ken- 
tucky, hoping that this once Brant would 
break his promise to return. 


B' T the homing instinct of the moun- 
caineer mocked her hopes. She was 
taking advantage of a sunny afternoon to 
hang out the family washing when he 
appeared. A splashing down at the river 
made her turn. The next moment she 
was at the bank. 

Bareheaded and coatless, his eyes 
bloodshot, his cheeks ashen, Brant was 
pluaging through the water beside the 
footlog, the black yarn fascinator clutched 
to his breast. He stumbled up the bank 
and halted before her, swaying. 

‘“Whars my maw?” The words came 
in an anguished gasp. 

Yilda, her own face colorless, braced 
herself to meet the question, her slender 
body rigidly erect; but she could not speak. 

‘““This—this here’s all I could find,” he 
stared dully at the old fascinator, “a- 
hangin’ on the peg over her bed. Is this 
all that’s left o’ her? Tilda, is that her 
under the fresh airth up on the hill?” 

“Yes.” The girl drew back a step, 
fighting a passionate yearning to take 
him in her arms. 

But he did not invite her pity. The 
simple answer to his already answered 
fears aroused the spartan in him. An in- 
tense calmness suddenly relaxed his fea- 
tures and his voice was steady. 

‘When did it happen, Tilda?” 

“Two months atter New Christmas, 
Brant.” ~ She felt the power of his self- 
control. ‘She didn’t suffer much at the 
last, jest went to sleep while I was watch- 
in’ by one night and never woke up. The 
neighbors was all mighty clever and done 
everthing they could.” 

Le and Don and Hiram come?” 

o 


“Did you need any more money than 
what I left with you?”’ 

‘No; that was a-plenty.” 

He reached timidly and touched her 
hand. “TI’ll never forget, Tilda, how good 
you was to my maw. She thought a 
heap of you.” 

He turned away. 

“Won't ye wait fer supper and stay 
the night?’ ; 

“Thanks,” he said, “but I reckon I 
won’t. I’d better get on back home.” 

Still clutching the fascinator, he 


mounted the foot-log and crossed it with 
balanced strides to the farther bank. 
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UT it is the interior qualities 
ofaSmith & Wesson revolver, 
re not its outside appearance, which 
: justify its reputation as “Superior.” 
Any deaier will let you thoroughly 
examine one. Only then will the 
dependability and accuracy of the 
arm be apparent. By comparison, 
you will also realize why it costs 
slightly more than others. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 













= 9 Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
Cz Western Representatives: 

=> Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 
TO 
T 


He MEDITERRANEAN 


RA specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC 
(White Star Liner) 23,884 tons. 65 days cruise. 
18 days in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, 
Rome, etc., $600 up, including Hotels, Guides, 
Drives, Fees, etc. 


CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD 


From N. Y. Jan. 19 by specially chartered new 
Cunarder “‘Laconia”’ 20,000 tons, over a fascina- 
ting itinerary including H. »P. Canal, 
Los Angeles, Hawaiian Islands, 10 days in Japan, 
China, Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, option 
18 days in India, Egypt, Riviera, with stop-over 
privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, F ‘ees, etc. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N.Y. 



















| Keep Young 
and Attractive! 


‘The world’s greatest facial remedy 
will restore ruined complexions to the 
beaaty oad purity of youth. 

IF YOUR blood is impure, if you 
have pimples, freckles, wrinkles, 
blackheads, redness of face or nose, 
+: muddy, sallow skin, or any blemish 
on or under the skin, you need 


Dr. JAMES P. CAMPBELL’S 
SAFE ARSENIC COMPLEXION WAFERS 


These marvelous beautifiers of the complexion and skin are 
wonderfully effective, and are absolutely safe and Harmless. 
The prescription was first used 36 years ago by Dr. Campbell, 
and he has made countless thousands of women and men 
happy in the possession of a pure, spotless complexion. 
Mailed in plain cover on receipt of $1.00, from 
CHARD FINK CO., Dept 46, Kens. Sta., Brooklyn, N.Y.C. 
Sold at all Owl, Liggett’s, and all live drug stores 
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Twenty One 
deli shtful 
days at Sea 


and in nt 


Hawall 


* This tour covers all expenses, in- 
cluding steamer accommodations, 
rail and automobile trips ashore, 
and hotels. You will enjoy surf- 
riding, outrigger canoeing, visit 
pineapple and sugar plantations, 
see wonderful panoramas, native 
life, and Kilauea Volcano’s lake of 
ever-living fire. 

Our booklet, ‘See All of Hawaii,” 
describes there trip; in detail. Our 
folder,‘‘Delightful Days on Matson 
Ships,” tells a colorful picture- 
story of our steamers and life on 


board. Send for both. 


‘28020, 


- all I expenses 


MATSON 


) NAVIGATION 
kJ COMPANY 


118 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Tilda, dry-eyed, gazed after him until he 
disappeared behind the ridge. 

The next morning old Jacob McGlone, 
laden with a bucket of fresh milk, a pan 


, of butter, two chickens and a peck of 


| cornmeal, 


hit stay jest like hit is.” 


| me better’n any I’ve seen yit. 


= | bors,” 
~ | by and wish’ em well fer him. I promised 
| him I would.” 


went over to the cabin. It 
was several hours before he returned, 
bringing back all but the milk and tugging 
at his mustache disconsolately. 

“That boy shore has a queer nature,” 
he drawled. “He’s turrably broke up, but 
he still has idees of his own. I axed him 
to come over here and visit with us fer a 
spell—but he wouldn’t. Then I offered 
to help him plow and put in his craps. 

le ‘lowed he wasn’t raisin’ nothin’ this 
year. 

“*Air ye goin’ to rent out yer farm?’ 


| I says, thinkin’ to git him a good man. 


“““Naw,’ he says, ‘I’m a-goin’ to let 


“*What air ye figgerin’ on doin’?” 
I axed. 

***7’m startin’ back West this evenin’, 
“That country out thar suits 
A feller’s 


offered me a job on his ranch if I’ll stick 


says he. 


| the year round—and thar aint nothin’ 
| to hinder me from doin’ that now. I | 


reckon I’ll settle in them parts.” 
“He tole me to thank all the neigh- 
Jacob added, ‘‘and bid ’em good 





During the weeks that followed the sun | 


mothered the hill country with transform- 


ing warmth, bringing green life to the | 


furrowed slopes and bottoms, tinting with 
delicate pink a hundred orchards and 
covering the mountains’ winter nakedness 
with glossy leaf and needle. Wild violets 
and cowslips pushed through the loam of 
shadowy thickets, and lured to their nest- 
ing haunts were the woodlark, thrush 
and cardinal, the kildeer, robin; whip- 
poorwill and ‘mocking bird. The flooded 
streams receded to their banks, the roads 
again became passable, and cabin doors 
were thrown wide to the clean spring air. 


SPACE of two moons marked the 

transformation. The first, gorging the 
valleys with its blue glow, saw torn bits 
of a multi-colored map floating slowly 
down the river, scattered and finally 
swallowed up by the current. The second 
moon, darkening, beamed faintly through 
the unglassed loft window of the McGlone 
home, touched a face on the low bed and 
awakened the sleeper. 

Because of that, perhaps, Tilda slept 
later that morning than was her custom. 
She dressed hurriedly, for the rest of the 
family were already astir downstairs; 
but the habit of years was strong. Before 
she descended, she paused to look out 
the window toward Swifts Creek. Above 
the ridge, as usual, protruded the tip of 
the rock chimney—but from its mouth, 
in clear relief against the horizon, curled 
a thin spiral of white smoke. 

The ladder to the floor below seemed 
endless, the way across the yard to the 
foot-log and across the foot-log to the 
other bank measured leagues to her, and 
her eagerness counted hours until she 
rounded the bend beyond. 

He met her at his gate and held it open 
to her. She stopped just outside, breath- 
less, her face flushed, her wavy brown hair 
loosened over her shoulders. 

For a minute they stood thus, silent; 








Three splendid hotels, pictured below 
offer the Hawaiian traveler complete 
range in choice. 


The Moana, at the beach; the Seaside 
also at the beach but operated on the 
cottage plan; the Alexander Young in 
the city of Honolulu proper 











‘MOANA HOTEL 
(The - world-renowned tourist 
resort on Waikiki Beach 




















| SEASIDE HOTEL 
‘On ‘the cottage plan, in a grove 
" of stately palms—nearly 10 acres 
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ALEXANDER YOUNG 
Central FLOTEL  Pelatial 
Absolutely Fireproof 











For reservations write or wire 


Territorial Hotel 
Company 
Operating 
THE ALEXANDER YOUNG 
_ MOANA and SEASIDE 
HOTELS 


Honolulu haa awall 
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‘his gray eyes wonderingly studying her 
beauty, as if they had never realized it 
before; hers lifting shyly from his brogans 
ito his overalls and hickory shirt, and then 
to the clean ruggedness of his features. 

> “JI jest come to Il’arn who our new 
neighbors might be,” she stammered. 
“Seein’ the chimney smokin’, I thought—” 

His slow smile checked her. It told her 
that he was not deceived. It also gave 
her courage. 

“Brant, when did ye git back?” 

“A little after midnight,” he replied. 

“Didn’t ye like hit whar ye were?” It 
was the repeated question of years. 

“Yes,” he said, “it’s great country out 
West. I had a good job, plenty of fresh 
air and room to move round in, and the 
people treated me royal. The vittles was 
fine and there aint no better water any- 
where. It shore is a great country.” 

“Then why didn’t ye stay?” A subtle 
bitterness edged her tone. “Ye said when 
ye left that thar wasn’t nothin’ er nobody 
to fetch ye back to these parts. I reckoned 
ye'd be glad never to have to see we all 
agin. We don’t mean anything to ye. 
Why didn’t ye stay out thar?” 

He did not answer. Instead his eyes 
ranged the encircling wall of mountains, 
penetrated each cove and valley within 
their vision, gazed a moment at the little 
log house behind him, and again fixed 
themselves on the girl. Gone was their 
restless fire, gone their glowing thirst for 
new lands; and now a great contentment 
steadied them, strengthened by a greater 
understanding. 

“T always reckoned it was only my maw 
I came back here to,” he began. “I 
figgered I could make a better living and 
be happier ’most anywhere than in this 
country, where I was born and brung up. 
But when I went away after she was gone, 
*lowin’ I was free of the hills and could 
travel or settle where I pleased, I learned 
that I’d been wrong.” 

He took a step nearer the girl, still hold- 
ing open the gate. The flush in her cheeks 
faded, but she did not move. Something 
of the bitterness in her tone lingered about 
her lips. 

“Tilda,” he went on huskily, “I got the 
mountains out of my clothes and my talk 
—but, somehow, I just couldn’t get ’em 
out of my heart. They’re in me forever, 
I reckon, bigger than I am, a-pullin’ me 
home to em no matter how far away I go. 

“And, Tilda—” his hand gently gripped 
her shoulder, his face hovered over hers— 
“bigger and pullin’ stronger than the 
mountains all these years was you. 
didn’t know that while I was always 
shore of seeing you again, but I do now. 
It’s something else I learned after quittin’ 
these parts last. No country won't do a 
man unless he’s got a home there, and a 
home just naturally aint one without a 
woman in it that he loves. That’s why 
I’ve come back. Tilda, honey, don’t 
you believe me?” 

The old fear yielded slowly, but his 
sincerity was too real to be doubted. 

“Ye won’t never go away ag’in, Brant?” 
she cried. “Promise me ye won’t, please. 
Brant, promise me ye’ll al’ays stay right 
here!” 

Her warm, full bosom quivered close 
against his heart as, his arm about her, he 
drew her inside the gate. 

“Yes, honey,” he vowed, “I’ll al’ays 
stay right here—with you.” 

















L Mountain National ae 
in COLORADO 


This unmatchable vacation wonderland, comprising over 
250,000 acres of the most magnificent mountain scenery in 
the world—where Kit Carson rolled up in his blanket in the 
land of the Arapahoes—is now only four hours by auto from 
Denver. Plan to enjoy two weeks in the National Parks and 
Forests of Colorado. There is no limit but your own time to 
the trips you can take. Denver has 252 Hotels and over 400 
Mountain Resorts at prices to fit any pocketbook. 


Write Today for Free Booklet 


that tells what you can see, time required, cost of trips to 
Rocky Mountain National Park, Mesa Verde National Park, 
Denver’s Mountain Parks, The Glaciers and 60 other short 





trips. Rail trips: Platte Canyon,Georgetown Loop, Moffat Road. 
DENVER TOURIST BUREAU, 526 17th St., Denver, Colo. 








Mountain Peaks 
Of the 59 mountain peaks in 
the United States 14,000 feet 
high or over, 46 are in the 
Colorado Rockies. 


2 National Parks 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
—the most popular of all the 
National Parks; and Mesa 
Verde National Park, the 
Ancient Cliff Dweller Ruins, 
are in Colorado. 

15 National Forests 
There are 15 National Forests 
in Colorado. Total area is over 
13,000,000 acres. They contain 
6,000 miles of fishing streams 
and over 500 lakes. 

Living Glaciers 
These huge masses of living 
glaciers that have carved their 
way through “The Snowy 
Range”—the source of Denver's 
cool days—are accessible from 
Denver. 

Rail and Auto Scenic Trips 
60 short trips of from one hour 
toa day, or a week, can be taken 
into the Colorado Rockies. 


CAMPING HIKING 
FISHING MOTORING 
GOLFING CLIMBING 
COOL DAYS 
COMFORTABLE NIGHTS 


It’s ALL in 
COLORADO 












Have You Asked the “Guide Post’’? 


If you expect to travel anywhere, by rail, steamship or auto, ask the 
SUNSEI GUIDE POST for information. It exists to help all 
SUNSET readers without charge; merely enclose 2c stamp for reply. 


SUNSET GUIDE POST, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, California 











Ask for this 


booklet before — Whittemoress 


Shoe Polishes 


you purchase 
bonds 


We have prepared, and will be 
glad to send you without cost or 
obligation, an informative booklet 
dealing with Irrigation Bonds. It 
makes a careful analysis of this 
splendid class of securities and 
points out numerous desirable 
features which are not, we believe, 
generally recognized by the public. 
You will be interested in this book- 
let, and it will be well worth keep- 
ing as a work of reference. 












Name. 
Address 
CoUNCIL, MOLLER Use ‘Whittemore’s Quick White, 
(liquid) Albo (cake) bag powders 
& Co.., Inc. or stick cleaner for best results on 
1sT NAT'L BANK BLDG. VAN NUYS BLDG. | white shoes, 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
TEL. GARFIELD 2290 TEL. 820-777 
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Feel at home 
on any highway 
in the land 


SE RAND MECNALLY Official 

Auto Trails Maps and know 
you are on the right road—know 
where it leads—know how far each 
town is from the next. You tour 
with assurance, for you don’t have 
to inquire the route. You can’t mis- 
take it or lose your way. You simply 
follow the painted poles at the side 
of the highway. 


RAND ME¢NALLY Official Auto 
Trails Maps are published in con- 
venient, large-scale sections that 
cover all touring areas in the United 
States and parts of Canada. As well 
as showing automobile highways 
with their official trail markings, 
they contain valuable information 
about hotels, garages and routes 
through cities. 

Start your trip with the necessary 
RAND MSNALLY Official Auto 
Trails Map in your pocket. They 
cost only 35c each. Buy them at 
bookstores, stationers, news-stands, 
drug stores and hotels. 





Map Headquarters 
Dept. U-47 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


Branches: Philadelphia Washington 
Boston Pittsburgh Cleveland Detroit 
St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Send for our free booklet 


“The Blazed Trails” 














Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau 


Conducted under the supervision of 
Walter V. Woehlke 


The following general questions and answers are 
typical of the service supplied by the Bureau. 
Stamps should be encl in letters of inquiry 
and full name and address —. written. 
Address all communications to Sunset Magazine 
Service Bureau, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco. 











Dry Versus Wet Localities — 


Q. Please give me information regard- 
ing the Willamette valley. Where in the 
valley is the best all-round country for all 
kinds of tame grasses, timothy, clover and 
alfalfa and all kinds of grain and fruit? 
Also advise as to climate. 

I would like some information on lands 
round Wenatchee, Washington, also 
Yakima. Are they located in a better 
all-round climate than Willamette, Ore.? 
Please give me name of experiment station 
of Washington.—W. L. P. Lisson, Iowa. 


A. The climate of the Willamette val- 
ley in Oregon is marked by almost rainless 
summers, with moderately warm tempera- 
tures and rainy winters without excessive 
cold. The summer weather lasts from 
May to September. The balance of the 
year is usually cloudy and moist. 

Wenatchee and Yakima valleys, in 
Washington, on the contrary have ab- 
solutely rainless, dry and rather hot 
summers, while the winters, though short, 
have periods of ice, snow and cold 
weather. It depends upon your personal 
preferences as to which climate will suit 
you best. 

In the Willamette valley a great deal of 
farming is carried on without irrigation 
while in the Yakima and Wenatchee val- 
leys irrigation is an absolute necessity. 

However, we are causing to be sent to 
you printed material concerning all three 
districts and we are asking the Oregon 
Agricultural College at Corvallis to send 
you detailed information concerning the 
Willamette valley. The State College of 
Washington is located at Pullman. It 
specializes in agricultural courses. 


Stump Land East and West 


Q. I have been a constant reader of your 
magazine for two or three years. I am 47 
years old and have saved a little money and 
want to buy about ten unimproved acres 
of land, stump or timber land, in Western 
Oregon or Northern California. I want 
to get good land as reasonable as I can, 
not too far from market. I want a place 
where I can raise chickens, fruit and 
garden and keep a cow so as to raise as 
near everything needed for the table as 
possible. How about this Western tim- 
berland? Will it produce good crops as 
soon as cleared? I came from the central 
states. The timberland, oak, walnut, 
hickory and elm produced good crops as 
soon as cleared—J. W. M., DurkEzE, Ore. 


A. We believe that the place you are 
looking for is the Rogue River valley in 
southwestern Oregon. The climate is 
very mild, with short winters which 
occasionally have a little snow, but in 
February the almonds are blooming and 
roses continue to blossom until Christmas. 
In some of the side valleys, like the Apple- 
gate valley, you should be able to find 















The quiet luxury, good 

taste and willingness of 

service appeal to 
3 of t tS . 
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“Where the Spirit of True Hospitality Prevai!s” 


BOGGS HOTEL COMPANY 
ROSS N. BOGGS, Pres. and Mgr. 











REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and te all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced men. 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 
South Dearborn Sireet, Chicago 
Monadnoek Bldg., San Fran Van Nuys Bidg., Los Angeles 
Alaska Bidg., Seattle 
Philadelphia, Drexel Building Boston. 1d South Building 
Cleveland, Hippodrome Building 


New York Cinein ati 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads -Stee. ints 
To hang up things 
Ask.your dealer to show them 
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Observation Parlor Cars 
Dining Car 


FAST TRAINS 
San Francisco-SacramentoR.R. 




















HONOLULIL 
asm L9SAngeles (7a) 


Plan your vacation to include this 
wonderful and inexpensive ocean voyage § 
over the “Great Circle Route of Sun- 
shine.” Fortnightly sailings. Luxury 
BS. CITY OF LOS ANGELES and S. S, CALAWAII 
ALSO Unsurpassed coastwise steam- 
ship service between San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, with § 
S. S. YALE and S. S. HARVARD. f 
Send for Interesting Booklets . 
Angeles Steamship Co. § 
St., Suite 12, Los Angeles 
t., Suite 12, San Francisco 


Los 
517 S. Spri: 
685 Market 
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partly cleared and partly stump land 
which can be had at a reasonable price. 
If you can find it near a creek which 
supplies irrigation water, so much the 
better, as intensive cultivation will be 
necessary to make ten acres fully produc- 
tive. 

In the Rogue River valley a number of 
people have made a pennant success of 
poultry raising. The valley produces 
some of the finest pears in America, a 
great many apples, peaches and small 
fruits. 


He’s Not Explicit Enough 


Q. Iam planning to settle on the West 
Coast this fall. I am a farmer and hope 
to buy. I am very undecided as to loca- 
tion. Can you suggest a few addresses 
where I might obtain information on 
farming conditions in all three states?— 
E. R. D., Garrettville, Ohio. 


A. Farming in the Far West is so 
diversified, the various districts have such 
different products and conditions that it 
is extremely difficult in the space avail- 
able to give you the information you re- 
quest. 

If you will let us know what line of 
farming you intend to follow, whether 
you are interested in grain, dairies, fruits, 
poultry or small fruits; if you will tell 
us about what amount of capital you 
have available and what variety of climate 
and surroundings you would prefer, we 
shall be glad to be of more definite 
issistance to you. 


The Columbia Basin Project 


Q. When are they going to start work 
on the Big Bend Irrigation Project which 
lies southwest of Spokane? What will the 
price of land be including water rights? 
is the climate similar to that of the 
Wenatchee country? Is the soil as good? 
Will the construction be done by the 
Government and how long will it take to 
co the system?—C. I. W., Danville, 

ll. 


A. It will be years before actual con- 
struction work on the Big Bend or 
Columbia Basin project will be started. 
So far only the preliminary work has been 
done, no final plan has as yet been adopted 
and the magnitude of the undertaking— 
it will take more than $100,000,000 to 
complete the enterprise—makes it neces- 
sary to have most of the financing done 
by the Federal Government; as yet no 
appropriations except for preliminary 
work have been made by Congress. 

The price of the land is of course totally 
indeterminate. At present many thou- 
sands of acres can be bought at prices 
ranging from $15 to $50 an acre, but land 
purchased under present conditions would 
be largely speculative except where the 
precipitation makes it possible to grow 
wheat by dry farming. This area is limited 
and will not stand a high price. The water 
right would cost a minimum of $100 an 
acre. 

In a broad way the climate resembles 
that of the Wenatchee valley, except that 
the Big Bend country is not as well pro- 
tected and sheltered and has not as good 
air drainage. The soil of course varies 
and no general judgment can be passed 
upon an area covering more than a million 
acres. 


Trolley Trip 


Five Trains daily at convenient hours 


OLD MISSION ORANGE 
ROUTE 


“Tour of many points of interest miles Orange 

near to Los Angeles .Grastat iting twelve cite 

forthe fre charged tn te cord. “Many features 
20 TReitsiy 30 


PACTFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


©. A. SMITH Passenger Traffic manage 
LOS ANGELES ‘ 
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Great Events 
in Californias 








‘Discovery of Gold af 
Sutter's Mill 


While building a mill for Colonel Sutter on the 
American river, John Marshall discovered GOLD. 
In one year the news had encircled the earth and 
brought to California, in 1849, the greatest rush for 
wealth the world has ever known. 


Bank of Italy 


Savings ~ Commercial ~Trust 
Head Office — San Francisco 


67 BANKING OFFICES IN 45 CALIFORNIA CITIES 
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C Puts’ the nature-bloom on cuery check. 
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The fastest selling rouge of the day. No more worry as to which 
shade to use. Pum-kin Rouge comes in but one shade—and 
that shade is ideal for all complexions. Seventy-five cents a box 
post paid anywhere in the U. S. A. 


Pum-Kin Ya 
Double Compacts ’ Ya 611 Mission St., San Francisco Clark and Madison, Chicago 
$ ].50 : 6th and Broadway, Los Angeles 230 West 17th St., New York 
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WHEN THE GOING IS ROUGH 


——SSHIOUGH roads—roads truly in keeping 
). NI. /| with the nature of the country through 
which they pass, often lead to scenes 
whose beauties more than compensate 
{ ~\| for the discomforts of the trip. A road- 
(ss!) bed so rough as to severely test thetem- 
per and physical condition of touring motorists is 
likewise a test of the machine carrying them—and 
of the lubricant factoring in its operation. The rougher 
the going, the greater the necessity of correct lubri- 
cation. With Zerolene in the crankcase, correct lubri- 
cation is assured. Zerolene clings evenly to bearing 
surfaces, and maintains full compression under the 
most exacting of operating conditions. It reduces car- 
bon trouble to a minimum—leaving, as it does, but 
a small amount of soft, flaky carbon which for the 
most part is blown out with the exhaust. The cor- 
rect body of Zerolene for your car is specified in 
the Zerolene Correct Lubrication Chart. 
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30% less carbon 
5% more fuel mileage 






































It is the easiest thing in the world for McCallum 
to follow the new 
colors and shades so strangely named, because 
McCallum takes the time and care necessary for 


the special excellence all women want in hosiery. 


fashion Ss Insistence upon 


Feud you like to see the McCallum de luxe 
book? It illustrates the styles of silk hosiery 
We will post one of these books 
to you if you will send a card to McCallum 
Hosiery Company, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
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